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EDITORIAL 


HAVE sometimes felt that we have not paid sufficient 

attention in THE GRAMOPHONE to the activities of 
the various Gramophone Societies which are to be 
found all over the country. We did once upon a time 
devote a certain amount of space to the reports of 
Gramophone Societies, but we found that they tended 
to become monotonous, and readers who were not 
members of the particular gramophone societies whose 
programmes we had been printing were bored with this 
feature. There were always one or two reports which 
stood out from the others, but it would have been 
invidious to give space to a gramophone society merely 
because its secretary happened to be able to write 
interestingly. The older I get, the more I realize that 
the success of any organized entertainment will depend 
ultimately on the secretary. Had every gramophone 
society been able to produce a secretary who knew how 
to tell other people in an interesting way what his own 
people were doing, we might never have had to abandon 
that feature. I am led into making these remarks by 
receiving from Mr. J. D. Taylor, the honorary recording 
secretary of the Liverpool and District Gramophone 
Society, the syllabus of the forthcoming session. I 
take a particular interest in the Liverpool Gramophone 
Society because I have the honour to be the patron of it, 
and I have never forgotten a delightful evening I once 
spent at one of its recitals. But whatever my personal 
interest, I should certainly hold up the Liverpool 
Gramophone Society as a model. The fact that it was 
founded so long ago as January 1913, that the forth- 
coming is the twentieth session, and that the secretary 
is able to write to me, “ We have circularized some 
thousands of people in the Liverpool District, and this 
session should see us, in addition to being the oldest, 
one of the largest gramophone societies,” is sufficient 
evidence of the competency with which the Liverpool 
Gramophone Society has been run. In the Rushworth 
Hall, where the gatherings are held, the Society has the 
ideal hall for a gramophone recital, and I remember it 
among the innumerable places where I have spoken 
during the last few years as one of the easiest for aspeaker 
to get into quick touch with his audience. The other 
night at a public dinifer I was saying to a neighbour of 
mine that somebody of ubiquitous eloquence should 
write his impressions of the various halls, theatres, 
concert-rooms, churches, and chapels in which he had 


spoken. I find myself that so often the live audience is 
blamed for what are really the sins of a dead architect. 
We so often hear that this or that audience is warm or 
cold, easy or difficult, quick or slow ; but what really is 
one or other of these adjectives is the building in which 
the audience is seated. What is true of an individual 
speaker is equally true of the musical performer or 
performers. One of the most trying places in which 
anybody may speak is the Inverness Town Hall, and, 
of course, it is equally bad for music. Now, I have heard 
people call an Inverness audience unresponsive, but | 
am sure that those who have found it seemingly 
unresponsive have not realized to what an extent an 
audience may be handicapped by its surroundings. 
One of the easiest places in which I ever spoke was a 
Congregational church in Liverpool, and I remember 
thinking while I was speaking what a wonderful place 
it would be for a String Quartet. The extra fatigue 
imposed upon a speaker or performer by bad acoustics 
is most destructive. Nobody can improvise with real 
brilliance who is forcing his voice all the time. It is as 
difficult to be brilliant in a foreign language that one 
speaks imperfectly, and I am sure that many a pianist 
and many a violinist must have forced his tone at the 
expense of his phrasing and to the ruin of his emotional 
force. What applies to public halls applies equally to 
private houses, and it always surprises me to find what 
comparatively little consideration gramophone users 
devote to the placing of their instruments. However, 
I did not set out to talk about acoustics, but about 
gramophone societies, and the Liverpool Gramophone 
Society in particular. 

I have just received from the recording secretary 
the syllabus of their forthcoming session, and I must 
congratulate the Society on the interesting programme 
before them this winter. Members make themselves 
responsible for most of the Monday evenings, but there 
are some lecture recitals by well-known outsiders to 
lighten the strain on the local impresarios. I notice one 
in particular by Mr. Goss-Custard, the organist of 
Liverpool Cathedral, who is well known all over the 
world as one of the most successful recorders of the 
organ. He is to lecture on some difficulties in organ 
recording, and I feel inclined as Editor to ask if we might 
not have the benefit of this lecture in the pages of 
THE GRAMOPHONE. Another evening is to be devoted 
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to a visit from the representatives of the Manchester 
Gramophone Society. This seems a very happy custom. 
In addition to the ordinary objects of the Society, the 
Committee are prepared to arrange gramophone recitals 
to be given to societies, institutions, hospitals, etc. 
In fact, the Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 
is as keen to-day as I have no doubt it was twenty 
vears ago, and the knowledge of such keenness should 
be a great encouragement to all of us because most of 
us are wondering what effect this economy crusade is 
going to have on the gramophone. 


I heard to-day quite unofficially that the lowering of 
prices had already had a great influence on sales—at any 
rate, in one South Coast town—and I sincerely hope that 
no reader of THE GRAMOPHONE will get into his head 
that he is performing a patriotic duty by not buying 
records. The most patriotic thing anybody can do at 
this moment is to spend as much money as he can in 
this country and to preserve an attitude of the most 
frigid criticism of our official money-savers. Cutting 
teachers’ salaries is like cutting off the tail of a cat to 
prevent it eating more. Either have compulsory 
education and get the best people to do the educating, 
or give up compulsory education altogether. There is 
no sense in making the teaching profession unattractive 
to anybody except as a last resort. One of our greatest 
teachers is the gramophone record, and if the public 
economizes over what is wrongly called a luxury, the 
only result will be that the recording companies will have 
to economize over the quality of their goods. 

I view the present monetary crisis with a certain 
amount of grim complacency, because anybody who 
has read my editorials during the last vear or so will 
have to admit that I have been completely pessimistic 
about the ability of our politicians to avoid a crash. 
The legend of the Imperial lunatic Nero fiddling while 
Rome was burning makes some people suspicious of 
those who turn to music during a national emergency, 
but the really culpable part of Nero’s behaviour was 
that he set Rome on fire. Having once done that he 
was probably better occupied fiddling than doing any- 
thing else. I do not know of any leading politician who 
occupies his leisure putting on gramophone records, 
but I am quite sure there is not one who would not 
benefit himself directly and us indirectly by playing over 
Bach every night till he got some logic and order into 
his poor party-muddled head. An admirable exercise 
for the members of the National Government would be 
to play over Bach’s Suite in B minor for flute and 
strings, published last month on three light-blue discs 
and played by the Concertgebouw Orchestra under 
Willem Mengelberg. Listening to strings would be far 
better for statesmen than pulling them, and what 
better exercise could be devised for two members of 
the National Government who are afraid that the 
exigencies of party may presently separate them from 
the common object in view than to listen to Schubert’s 
Duo for piano and violin in A major, played by Kreisler 
and Rachmaninoff on three red H.M.V. discs ? This 


through the medium of two dominant personalities like 
Kreisler and Rachmaninoff would show how two such 
personalities might work together when under the 
influence of the gentle melodies of Schubert. Although 
the opus number of the Duo is 162, it is one of Schubert’s 
youthful propositions, and it inaugurates worthily the 
big reduction in Celebrity records. 


Now for a very important matter. His Master’s Voice 
are anxious to form a society for publishing the songs of 
Hugo Wolf by subseription, and they have paid me 
the compliment of asking me to do all I can to forward 
the scheme. Here is the plan. For an annual subscrip- 
tion of 30s. it is proposed to publish in an album with 
the original text of the songs and an English version 
and notes on the music by Ernest Newman, six double- 
sided twelve-inch records of Hugo Wolf songs sung 
by the finest artists obtainable. The artist suggested 
for the first year is Elena Gerhardt. Now, this scheme 
can only be put into operation if 500 people come 
forward as subscribers, and all applications to join the 
Society should be addressed to the Secretary, Hugo 
Wolf Society, the Gramophone Company, Limited, 
363, Oxford Street, W.1. The importance of this step 
is tremendous, for it opens a vista of almost infinite 
possibilities to the gramophone enthusiast. If a Hugo 
Wolf Society can be successfully formed, why then, 
other societies can be formed. A Beethoven Sonata 
Society, for instance. First of all, however, the Hugo 
Wolf Society has to be successfully launched. Now, 
without any doubt Hugo Wolf is the greatest song writer 
the world has yet known. Hugo Wolf was born in 
Styria in 1860, and as always with musical genius, his 
music was derived from the male side. His father, 
however, in spite of being musical himself, wanted to 
put his son into the family leather business, and there 
was a long struggle between the demands of genius and 
the claims of common sense. Let me say at this point 
that one of the reasons, perhaps the chief reason, for 
so much mediocrity in art at the moment is the ease 
with which Tom becomes a painter, Dick a writer, and 
Harry a musician. We no longer hear of struggles with 
stern and materialistic parents. If some wretched 
child hardly breeched starts to write a novel he will 
certainly find a fond parent to believe him an embryo 
Shakespeare. He will probably find a _ credulous 
publisher to fancy he may be a best seller. His first 
novel will be given far too much importance by the 
average reviewer, for reviewers as far as I can make out 
since I became one myself are dripping with the milk 
of human kindness, and I, who thought I had one of the 
tenderest hearts in Europe, find that in comparison 
with the average reviewer’s heart mine is of stone. Even 
I myself when I started writing had to encounter a good 
deal of passive resistance on the side of my father when 
my first novel wandered round the London publishers 
like a stray dog. In fact, I was eompelled to surrender 
so far as to take an engagement in the theatre while my 
first novel was in the press. Fortunately, the play only 
ran a week, and my novel is still in print twenty years 
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later. I have no doubt at all, however, that the dis- 
couragement I received at first was extremely good for 
me as a writer. I was, in fact, determined to write and 
determined not to act, and in order to justify myself 
for not being an actor, I had to make a success as a 
writer. While I was still at Oxford the late Arthur 
Bourchier offered to give me a contract for seven years 
as his leading young man, and guaranteed me £2,000 
a year at the end of it. He was amazed when I turned 
down the offer and told him I intended to write. 
** Well,” he said, ‘‘ you may be as good a writer as an 
actor, and I hope you are for your sake, but I must 
say you are taking a big risk in turning down an offer 
that most young men would jump at.”’ Looking back on 
myself at the age of 20 refusing an offer to play as a 
leading young man in a London theatre with Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier I am really amazed at my self- 
confidence in preferring to write. 


Well, to return to Hugo Wolf. He at the age of fifteen 
won the struggle with his father and was allowed to 
enter the Vienna Conservatorium from which he was 
expelled two years later for breaches of discipline and 
academic behaviour. His father could not help him, 
and at the age of seventeen he had to earn a wretched 
living by giving lessons on the violin and piano, scarcely 
able to afford a meal a day. He studied hard, however, 
all the time, and destroyed most of his early composi- 
tions. Here, again, he offers an example to the modern 
young man who hopes to be an artist. But the modern 
young man simply will not study his job and destroy 
his early work. For this again we must blame the 
period which is too kind altogether to youth. Hugo 
Wolf was 26 when he became musical critic to the 
Salonblatt, championing Wagner and Bruckner and 
attacking Brahms, and still studying literature as well 
as music. Here he offers a great example to most 
musicians, who usually have about as much taste for 
literature as a lion for cabbage. Schubert would set 
any piece of wretched doggerel to a lovely tune, but 
Hugo Wolf demanded genuine poetry before he would 
set it to music. Then suddenly, at the age of 28, in 
four months he wrote 43 songs, and by April, 1890, he 
had written over 200 songs, after which he remained 
absolutely silent for three years. Then in 1893 he 
wrote an opera founded on a Spanish novel. This was 
produced at Mannheim under the title Der Corregidor. 
Although it was well received, it was only performed 
once in his lifetime. He started to write again in the 
spring of 1897. He set himself to translate into German 
some of Michael Angelo’s sonnets, and also began to 
work on a second opera founded on another Spanish 
novel by Alarcon. Half the first act was finished 
when his brain went suddenly, and he was put into an 
asylum. He came out again the following year, but 
remained sane for only a short time, and in the autumn 
of 1898 he was taken to the asylum at Vienna a raving 
lunatic. Here he lingered till 1903, when he died. Hugo 
Wolf is the only composer of songs who has really fitted 
music to words, and, absurd though it is to be jealous 


of another country, one cannot help regretting that he 
was not an Englishman, for English poetry is immeasur- 
ably richer than German. Those who wish to know 
more about Hugo Wolf should read Mr. Ernest 
Newman’s book on him published by Methuen. I do 
not know Hugo Wolf’s songs well enough to be able to 
rouse your desire for them as I should like, but I know 
enough of them to be positive that the publication of 
them on records will be an enjoyment that will last me 
for the rest of my life. Five hundred people have to 
find £750 a year between them. If we cannot do that 
it really will be idle to pretend that we are becoming 
a musical nation. Remember what we are going to 
get for 30s. Great songs by great singers year by year 
together with all the amenities like a proper translation 
and the original text. It will be a genuine mortification 
if the readers of THE GRAMOPHONE do not supply the 
whole 500 required for this Society. I have no doubt 
that if this valuable experiment by His Master’s Voice 
should prove a success we shall be able to form other 
Societies. In a way, I feel this is a development of the 
National Gramophonic Society, and it is obvious that 
a great concern like His Master’s Voice will make a 
much better job of specialized music than we could ever 
hope to make with the resources at our disposal. I know 
that we already have many enthusiasts for the songs 
of Hugo Wolf among our readers, and to those who are 
not already enthusiasts I can prophesy with complete 
confidence that they will become enthusiasts if they 
have confidence in their own good taste. I do not feel 
that I can say any more, but should this proposal fail 
for lack of support it will be the most discouraging blow 
in the whole course of my gramophonic experience. 


I shall not say anything this month about the new 
Connoisseur catalogue which by the time these words 
are in print will probably have been published by His 
Master’s Voice, but I do want to say on behaif of all 
of us who are interested in the best music how much 
we appreciate the determination with which the 
recording companies are tackling the problem of the 
best music at a time when as always during an economic 
panic the best is sacrificed for the worst. 


I referred last month to the correspondence in the 
New Statesman about the comparative commercial 
value of good and bad music. I shall be interested to 
hear what practical support is accorded by our idealists 
both to the Connoisseur Library and to the Hugo Wolf 
Society. The theory of the idealists is that the wicked 
recording companies are deliberately starving them of 
good music, not so much out of malice, to be sure, but 
out of sheer stupidity, because the wicked and dunder- 
headed recording companies will not grasp that there is 
a larger sale for Suites by Bach than sweets by film 
stars. All the onus of proof is now on the idealists. 
Soulless materialists like myself and the Education 
Departments of H.M.V. and Columbia are waiting to 
receive our lesson, but, alas! owing to a natural 
deficiency in their anatomy, cherubs have no pockets, 
and presumably they keep whatever gold they have in 
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their mouths. At any rate, it is the only explanation I 
can think of for so much eloquence being spent on good 
music and so little money. 

Now, for a brief glimpse at some of the records of 
last month. I have already mentioned the Bach Suite 
in B minor from Columbia. From Columbia comes 
another splendid waltz recording by Felix Weingartner 
and the British Symphony Orchestra. This time it is 
the Voices of Spring Waltz on a twelve-inch dark- 
blue disc. Jack Payne and the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra, 
possibly shamed by the idealistic correspondents of the 
New Statesman, have looked round for something a bit 
more “‘ikey ”’ than Why do kippers flirt with winkles ? 
and play an arrangement of Ravel’s Bolero coupled 
with Pierné’s Entrance of the Little Fauns. Harp 
records are always welcome, and Sidonie Goossens has 
made a beautiful one of the Londonderry Air, arranged 
by Cyril Scott, with Salzado’s Whirlwind on the other 
side of a ten-inch dark-blue disc. Readers in doubt 
between records of Tosti’s Goodbye by Aroldo Lindi on 
a dark-blue Columbia and by Beniamino Gigli on a red 
H.M.V. are advised to put their money on Lindi. I 
notice in the Columbia list a record of two thrillers, 
Congo Nights and The Wrong Bus. Perhaps out of 
consideration for my nerves this record was not sent to 
me. “‘ A hut in the heart of Africa. There is a cry of 
‘Help!’ ... a white woman and three white men 

. natives chanting their savage war cry and beating 
their tom-toms .. . a fight . . . the Holy Diamond 
stolen! . . . asudden piercing scream and then .. . ?”’ 
Well, if the effects by the Osibisaba Quartet are as 
blood-curdling as their name, I should think this 
record should be worth getting. Norah Blaney did not 
manage to sing Our Lodger’s such a nice Young Man 
with sincerity. Marie Lloyd and Vesta Victoria are 
not so easily emulated. An exquisite Columbia record, 
however, which nobody should miss is that of the 
B.B.C. Wireless Singers, which includes /t was a Lover 


* * 


Is This a New One ? 


Mr. G. H. Russell, of the Gramophone Exchange, sends the 
following letter from a Bombay correspondent :— 
Matunga. 
BomBay. 
Most honoured Sir, 

Understanding there are several hands wanted in your Honour’s 
Lepartment I beg to offer my hands. 

As to my adjustments I appeared fro the matriculation examination 
at Oty, but failed, reason for which I wil! deskribe to begin with my 
writing was illigible, that was due to clemit reasons, for I having come 
from a worm clemit to a cold one found my fingers stiff and very dis- 
obedient to my wishes, 

Further I have received a great shock to my mentil sistem in the shape 
of the death of my only fond brother, besides most Honoured Sir. I beg 
to state that I am in very uncomfortable circumferences being the soul 
support of my fond brother’s seven issue konsisting of three adults and 
four adultresses, the latter being the ban of my existence oing to my 
having to support my own two wives as well as their issue of which God’s 
misfortune the feminine gender predominates. 

If by wonderful good fortune the few humble Jines meet with your 
bening kindness and favourable turn of mind I the poor menia! shall ever 
pray for the long life and prosperity of your self and postumous olive 
branches, 

T am ete. 


and His Lass, Where the Bee Sucks, and Come, let us join the 
Roundelay. This is as good a record as you can get. 
Sir Edward Elgar’s Nursery Suite, which has just been 
written and is now published on two black H.M.V. 
discs played by the London Symphony Orchestra under 
the composer, is entirely delightful. Elsie Suddaby gave 
us the best record she has made for some time on a ten- 
inch plum H.M.V. with Mendelssohn’s On Wings of 
Song and Donald Ford’s The Prayer to Our Lady. 

I cannot pretend that I enjoyed Gigli in The Lost 
Chord, but that does not prevent my looking forward 
to his next record in a song more intelligible to an 
Italian singer. 

Gracie Fields has never been better, and perhaps she 
has never been quite so good on a record as she is in 
Oh, Sailor, Behave. The Bargain Hunter on the other 
side is not so good, but it has good moments. The best 
thing in the Parlophone list is a superb record by 
Gerhard Hiisch singing Papageno’s song from the 
Magic Flute and lago’s Aria Era la notte from Verdi’s 
Otello. The more I hear of Hiisch the more I admire 
him. ! may add that this record costs only half a crown. 

Tartini’s Violoncello Concerto in D major played by 
Rudolf Hindemith and the Berlin Symphony Orchestra 
is a charming affair, and only takes up two twelve-inch 
discs. I cannot say that the Barber of Seville Overture 
played by the Berlin State Opera House Orchestra 
under Mascagni is quite as good as Toscanini’s record 
of it, but it is very good indeed and a wonderful bargain 
at As. 

A delightful Decca record was published last month. 
This is Ceremonial and Romance from Chabrier’s Le Rou 
Malgre Lui, sung by André Gaudin accompanied by the 
Orchestra of the Opéra-Comique, Paris, under Louis 
Masson. This contains a most haunting melody. On 
the other side of this black twelve-inch Decca disc are 
the Preludes to Acts 2 and 3 of Carmen. 

Compton MACKENZIE. 


® 
Franz Schalk 


Mr, John F. Porte sends the following note :— 


‘The death of Franz Schalk at the comparatively early 
age of 68 robs the older musical world of one of its peaks, and 
it may bring some disappointment to gramophonists, especially 
the more ardent Beethoven-lovers. Schalk is represented on 
‘His Master’s Voice’ records by but three titles, but these 
are of immense importance. He conducts the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in Beethoven’s symphonies Nos. 6 
(‘ Pastorale ’) and 8, and the Leonore No.3 overture. 

‘** The Vienna orchestra under Schalk built up a very special 
reputation in the rendering of Beethoven’s symphonies, It 
has been well said that ‘ His Master’s Voice ’ would have placed 
itself far above all rivalry if it had commissioned Schalk to 
record the whole of the ‘ Immortal Nine.’ As it is, we can 
now cnly hear the great Beethoven conductor in three works, 
and in these he is unsurpassed by any other recordings. 

‘*It was Schalk who captured London with the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra many years ago, and his visit is still 
remembered. During latter years, Furtwangler has been the 
visiting conductor, but we can be thankful that the great Viennese 
Beethoven traditions are preserved by the great little group of 
records made by Franz Schalk. Satis verborum,” 
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BURIED TREASURE—TII 


by ALEX. McLACHLAN 


HE gramophone novus homo who has entered the 

ranks of the faithful since Parlophone issued—some 
two and a half years ago—the first two movements of 
Dvorak’s Violoncello Concerto, Opus 104, must on no 
account be allowed hurriedly and unobservingly to 
pass by this bright feather in that Company’s gaily 
plumed cap. It is a work whose brightness, despite 
Tom Moore’s dictum, will never fade, and does not ask 
but demands recalling to memory in these articles. 

The long and enthusiastic review of this Concerto in 
these columns at that time is still fresh in my memory, 
but serialisation of a major work must inevitably 
detract from the wide publicity and acclamation release 
in its entirety would otherwise create. 

This romantic work, with its joyous energy and 
intriguing interest aroused by Dvorak’s dexterous 
handling of its many happy tunes, is surely one of the 
finest of all ’cello concertos. Time and again memories 
of his *‘ New World’ Symphony flood back upon us 
and we plainly recognise the Czech’s reaction to the 
music of the land where his body was anchored whilst 
creating the work, even though his thoughts and 
longings were always of his native soil. Whilst Antonin 
Dvorak’s fame and popularity may largely rest on his 
profitable employment of American folk-songs and negro 
spirituals that so strongly attracted him during his 
sojourn in that land, one finds always present a justifi- 
ably sentimental yearning and detachment alien to that 
foreign music which it cannot be fanciful to attribute, 
in so ardent a nationalist, to a natural longing for “‘ his 
native home deep imag’d in his soul.’’ Always we feel 
this true self mingling with the American influence in 
this work, and for me this display of affection for ‘‘ his 
first, best country” is one of its greatest charms. 
Another irresistible quality is the vivid and spontaneous 
energy to which I have already alluded: although the 
concerto is a vast musical structure, yet it is built on 
lines of utmost simplicity (and here is a chance for those 
who would “ analyse’ everything and everyone they 
come upon, to remark that such construction is only 
a natural outcome from the simplicity of Dvorak’s 
early years and upbringing). 

From the first theme, of strongly marked “ spiritual ” 
influence and the romantic, almost sentimental, second 
subject (not unlike Beethoven in certain of his moods), 
we are at once introduced to the components from which 
a dish of rich tunefulness is to be created. Brilliant 
handling of the strings displays Dvorak’s fertility of 
imagination, and here on these discs permits Feuermann 
to exhibit his agility before the movement ends with 
a triumphant return of the first subject. 

An adagio of ineffable beauty next follows, but here 
is marred a trifle by the soloist’s being a shade heavy- 
handed: a better balance is soon restored, however, 
and the movement with its fine interplay between 


cello and orchestra, after a well-wrought cadenza 
(accompanied), lingers on to its serene and lovely 
ending. 

No listener possessing more soul than a defunct cod 
could sit unstirred through the rousing finale, with its 
high-spirited swagger and martial quality, which might 
easily grace and ennoble an Aldershot Tattoo. This 
bellicose outburst is soon put aside in favour of a 
charming little five-note phrase, rather in the style 
beloved of Beethoven, on which Dvorak makes pretty 
play. Again the music undergoes a sea-change, and 
this time it is into something strangely rich, for the 
soloist holds one’s ears and heart with a gentle caressing 
air. So from measure to measure of melody the move- 
ment progresses—in this rendering with an obvious 
gaiety and spontaneity that seems to have _ been 
recaptured by soloist and orchestra alike. And I’ll wager 
that no one who hears the music could fail to respond 
in like manner to its fervour. The work flows on 
reservedly, seeming loath to hurry its end, and then— 
as though to say ‘‘ Well, I mustn’t continue for ever, 
much as I should like to—so here goes! ’’—with an 
exuberant outburst that sorely tries one’s fibre whilst 
putting one on one’s mettle, it comes with a flourish 
to its triumphant conclusion. 

Except early in the adagio, where it errs (I think) in 
being too severe, Feuermann shows a fine understanding 
of this music, seeming to recapture much of the spirit 
that must have inspired its conception ; he emphasises 
its lyric loveliness, here treating quietly and _ gently 
the leisurely airs of yearning wistfulness with their 
proper regard, there entering with vigour into the high 
spirits with inspired gusto. Throughout he is supported 
in admirable fashion by B.S.O. under Michael Taube. 
The lapse of time between issuing the two instalments 
shows—a shade too drastically, perhaps—the strides 
made in recording during that period. Possibly the 
3rd movement gains too much in the way of volume to 
make for pleasure in an average-sized room, but all 
who share my taste for ‘“‘ good and plenty in all things ”’ 
will revel in it. Completing the last disc is a Menuette 
by Valensin (with pianoforte accompaniment by 
Michael Taube), a pleasant enough little make-weight, 
neither boasting nor possessing claim to special eulogy. 

These five discs (E 10856-7-8 and E 11071-2) contain 
some of the finest music I have ever heard, noble, 
ambrosial—in fact, deserving of every superlative the 
N.O.D. is capable of providing. Added beauties appear 
with each repeated playing, and I urge every gramo- 
phonist to hear these records that bear witness to 
Parlophone’s enterprise in putting the music within our 
possession—for to hear them is, without question, to 
covet and, I hope, possess them. 

Lest the high and justified repute of Richard Tauber 
with his more recent discs, as purveyor of light opera 
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gems extolling the tender passions, should threaten to 
obfuscate his earlier work, it might be well to remind 
our new-claimed brethren that it was with some fine 
records of German lieder that Tauber made his gramo- 
phone début. His was a sensational embarcation, and 
none of his more recent records have seemed to me to 
exhibit the same high quality and strange, indefinable 
appeal of his voice—apart from musical value—as did 
these six ten-inch records. For he came upon us with 
nothing less than the songs comprising Schubert’s 
‘* Winterreise’ song-cycle! Recording has of course 
progressed since these discs (RO 20037-42) were issued, 
and they are at first a sore trial to fibrists, but I venture 
to think Tauber gained more lasting friends with these 
pearls of minstrelsy than he is likely to recruit with more 
recent records. This German tenor possesses exactly the 
temperament demanded to give full significance to each 
of these varied songs: his sense of simplicity in 
‘‘ Frihlingstraume,”’ the more than hint of pathos in 
‘‘ Gute Nacht,” the sincere poignance and uncertainty 
in ‘“‘ Der Wegweiser’’—I doubt if any other tenor 
recording could so exactly adapt himself to the spirit 
of each of these beautiful songs, for they are amongst 
the latest and loveliest of Schubert’s writing, than 
which no praise can be greater. Despite the handicap 
of a rather gimcrack piano, Mischa Spoliansky s accom- 
paniment throughout is a model of discretion and 
refinement. 


Scarcely less meritorious were the operatic records of 
the early-Tauber age, with which he used to earn our 
regular praise and admiration. My favourite is R 20089, 
containing the Legend of Kleinsack and Hoffmann’s 
aria from Offenbach’s opera of that artist’s Contes. This 
is not the most interesting music he has given us for the 
gramophone, perhaps, but it is the most exhilarating 
and graphic. So aptly does it suit Tauber’s romantic 
style that in the Legend of Kleinsack his high spirits at 
once transport us into Luther’s wine cellar at Nurem- 
burg where the amorous Hoffmann, surrounded by 
student friends, is requested to enliven the gathering 
with a song. He complies with the Legend of Kleinsack, 
but soon abandons it in favour of a theme more to his 
nature—extolling the rapturous charms of one Stella, 
his latest inamorata. Tauber’s fascinating style adds 
greatly to the vividness of the scene and our heart goes 
out to the young artist whose gay spirits remain 
undaunted despite the fickleness of ladies, and who 
can ever turn wine to a seccotine that never fails to 
repair his not infrequently shattered heart. 


This is perhaps an opportune moment to recall the 
records perpetuating the lamented Meta Seinemeyer’s 
glorious voice. Not to boast some of her discs is to 
deliberately forgo some of the most beautiful vocal 
entertainment possible to possess. Death, that laid its 
quietening hand upon Meta Seinemeyer at so early a 
stage of her career and in so sudden and tragic a manner, 
deprived us the further joys from a voice not merely of 
near perfection but of unusual and entrancing charm. 
Than her records in the Parlophone catalogue few of 


this world’s goods are more desirable, and my favourite 
of them all is none other than the much-recorded 
‘* Vissi d’arte, vissi d’amore.”” Many will quarrel with 
this choice as possessing less claim to prominence than 
others of her records, but ‘‘ I have my reasons, Sir! ”’ 
and I care not for all the big-wigs who tell me what I 
already know—that Meta Seinemeyer’s most famous 
réle was that of Leonora in ‘“‘ La Forza del Destino.”’ 
In any case, every self-respecting gramophonist will 
already possess E 10605 on which she has given us, for 
all time, a magnificent record of the two principal airs 
sung by this character. 


My choice, then, is E 10851, a much more recent 
issue. The ‘‘ Cantate”’ does not offer much scope for 
a vocalist of great proficiency, and, needless to observe, 
her performance of it is impeccable. Amends are made 
and opportunity offered for her artistry to assert itself, 
however, in the scene wherein poor Tosca, overwrought 
by the cries of Cavaradossi as he lies in the torture- 
chamber and to which the villainous Scarpia has bidden 
her listen, is told by the treacherous chief of police the 
price she must pay to gain her lover’s survival by the 
staging of a mock execution, All the world is against 
her : all her life long Tosca has done those things which 
she ought to have done—devoted herself unsparingly 
to her music, striving to bring happiness to others ; she 
has aided the poor and given freely to the Church. 
Why, then, should this cruel fate be cast upon her : why 
should her blameless years be rewarded with this terrible 
choice between loss of her honour and the foul murder 
of her lover ? She cries to Heaven, an exhortation for 
strength and courage in her sorrow, for protection in 
her moment of trial. 


With what power Puccini has employed this rich 
material cannot be imagined until one has heard Meta 
Seinemeyer’s rendering of it. Poignancy mingles with 
reproach, and as one hears her cries, sympathy involun- 
tarily flows out to her in her distress. All the living 
tragedy of this music is brought vividly before us, and 
in my opinion no disc so completely possesses the 
supreme artistry in re-creation of any operatic scene as 
does E 10851. Technically the performance is near 
perfection, but to me its charm and beauty lie in the 
depth of its emotional appeal. 


Space is at a premium, but I cannot refrain from 
hurriedly mentioning one further operatic disc, on 
which we have the same soprano, with Tino Pattiera, 
in the love duet which concludes Act I of ‘‘ Otello ’’ and 
displays some of Verdi’s most magnificent writing. 
Against the passion of Pattiera’s Otello the sweet voice 
of Seinemeyer’s Desdemona gains added colour and 
beauty, whilst an admirably discreet and entirely 
adequate performance of the graphically descriptive 
accompaniment is furnished by 8B.S.O. under 
Weissmann. The record is E 10816 and no one possess- 
ing genuine affection for the best in opera will hesitate 
to add it straightway to his library. 


(To be continued.) 
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SOME RECORDS OF THE PORTUGUESE FADO 


by RODNEY GALLOP 


CoLuMB1A (PORTUGUESE CATALOGUE). 


8102. Un Fado de Coimbra and Fado de Santa Clara. Sung 
by Dr. Lucas Rodrigues Junot of Coimbra University. 
J638. Fado Black and Fado 


Dois Tons. Sung by 
Alberto Costa. 
DL30. Desgarrada and Os 


Beijos sio Como as Rosas. 
Sung by Maria de Carmo. 


ODEON (PoRTUGUESE CATALOGUE). 


A187814. Fado do Alentejo and 
Fado do Choupal. Sung by 
Dr. Antonio Menano. 

A187816. Fado de Bussaco and 
Fado da Sé Velha. Sung by 
Dr. Antonio Menano. 

A187201. Fado Sem _ Pernas 
and O Meu Filho. Sung by 
Ercilia Costa. 

Desiluséo and A Minha Vida. Sung by Ercilia 








A187262. 
Costa. 
A187285. A Dor do Fado and O Beijo. Sung by Filipe Pinto. 


‘“T .... look to the gramophone,”’ wrote Constant Lambeit 
recently in the New Statesman, ‘to give me works which 
[ cannot hear every week in the concert hall; in particular 
native music of different types which, but for the gramophone 
I should never hear at all. One’s exasperation with the exces- 
sively drab catalogues issued recently by the gramophone com- 
panies is increased by the knowledge that the very same factory 
; - is at the same time producing records of the greatest 
interest which are destined to be immediately sent abroad, 
whence they can only be obtained at the expenditure of time, 
trouble and money. . 

I do not know whether Mr. Lambert had in mind, among 
others, the Columbia records of the Portuguese fado, which 
are all manufactured in England, but if he can prevail upon 
the company to sell him one or two he will be well rewarded. 
The services which the gramophone companies have rendered 
the cause of music in recording the folksongs of many and 
divers nations is increased when, as in this case, it is the 
original singers whose voices are recorded with all the subtle 
inflections and mannerisms of performance without which 
folksong loses so much of its value and charm. 

There are many who would deny the fado the right to be 
classified as folksong. The question is indeed in Portugal a 
highly contentious one. It is certain that the fado is very 
different in character from the songs of the rural population of 
what is essentially a rural country. Till recently it was scarcely 
sung outside the larger cities, such as Lisbon, Oporto and 
Coimbra. Its sophisticated cadences and modulations and its 
apparently recent evolution furnish its opponents with strong 
arguments against its folk origin, and to a certain extent 
justify them in classing it as ‘“‘ popular.” And yet the fado 
has become a tradition. These songs have continued to be 
sung long after the names of their artisan composers have been 
forgotten, and have been handed down orally, seldom or never 
finding their way into print, as far as the music, at least, 
is concerned. New fados are composed every day, by amateur 
guitarrists and professional fadistas. Yet they are never the 


expression of an individuality, but rather that of the environ- 
ment in which the form was evolved, of a tradition, almost one 
might say of a national mood. Let us therefore class them, 
like the ‘‘ chansons vécues ’’ of France, as urban folksong. 

The name fado makes its first appearance in about the year 
1850 for a type of song with guitar accompaniment which differs 
little to-day from what it was then, and which most probably 
existed earlier under another name, modinha perhaps, or 
lundum. Though there are some who say that it is the product of 
an exotic dance rhythm and of the Portuguese peasant music, it 
is more probable that the sophisticated cadences of street- 
music and Italian opera played a greater part in its melodic 
genesis. It is in common time, fast or slow in rhythm, and in 
its beginnings was always in the modern minor key. Conven- 
tional in form, the melodic line always suggests a harmonic 
origin, and it would be difficult to conceive it apart from its 
instrumental accompaniment. In its cadences and in its 
slightly syncopated lilt it recalls more than anything else the 
Argentine tango. Yet it is deeper in feeling than the latter, 
and reflects strongly that peculiar quality which the Portu- 
guese call saudade, and which may be described as a vague 
and sentimental longing for the unattainable coupled with 
discouragement and philosophical realisation that it is un- 
attainable. The words are as naively sophisticated but not 
as sincere as these really deeply emotional tunes. 

You can hear the fado any evening in Lisbon at one of the 
numerous cafés where it is sung. The lights go down and a 
small platform is occupied by three figures. Two of these, 
seated, play respectively a Spanish guitar, here called viola de 
Franca, and the Portuguese guitarra, with its circular sound- 
board and sweeter, brighter tone. The singer stands behind 
them, and above their steady rhythmic accompaniment sings,. 
in the curiously easy voice and simple, unpretentious manner- 
which are traditional, the verses of the fado. And it is pre— 
cisely in the manner of singing of fadistas such as Alberto 
Costa and Filipe Pirto, which no musical notation, but only 
the gramophone, can convey, that the chief character and 
charm of the fado lie. 

The Lisbon fado, which in its first days was the peculiar 
property of the lowest and most depraved classes of society, 
reflects its plebeian origin, while the fado of Coimbra, the old 
university city on the green banks of the Mondego, is essen- 
tially more sentimental and refined, in a word, more aristo- 
cratic. On full-moon nights you may see the students in their 
black gowns wandering through the dim white streets, and 
hear them singing to the silvery accompaniment of the guitarra 
the haunting strains of the fado chorado. The records of Dr. 
Junot (Doctor because he has taken his degree) will remain 
a permanent memory of one such experience, just as I can never 
hear Maria de Carmo without thinking of the Café Luso in 
Lisbon’s Avenida. 

Dr. Menano’s fados are a bone of contention in Portugal. 
He composes many of them himself, and some say that he has 
departed too far from the genuine tradition. Others maintain 
that he sings fados as no other has ever sung them before. His 
are certainly the élite among fados (and his records are propor- 
tionately expensive), and the Fado da Sé Velha is one of the 
loveliest that I know. But the ordinary person who is ready to 
spend 6s. and wants representatives of both the Lisbon and 
Coimbra types would be best advised to buy Columbia 8102 
and DL30. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC AND THE GRAMOPHONE 


(Continued from page 82) 


by CYRIL M. 


Schubert’s Piano Trio No. 1, in B flat (Op. 99) 


Cortot (piano), Thibaud (violin), and Casals (cello), H.M.V. 
DB947-950 (four 12in. records, each 6s., in album). 


Myra Hess (piano), Yellid’Aranyi (violin), and Felix Salmond 
(cello), Columbia 9509-9512 (four 12in. records, each 4s., 
in album). 


I suppose that since the arrival of electric recording there has 
hardly been a more famous set of records than the H.M.V. 
records of this Schubert Trio. This has been universally 
acclaimed a consummate masterpiece. Astill more remarkable 
achievement it seemed when Columbia were able to bring out 
in their standard (lowest priced) series a recording of the same 
work which had beyond dispute to be placed in the first rank. 

Another milestone is now marked by the reduction in price of 
each of these recordings; everyone who takes his gramophone 
seriously now can and must possess one or the other of them. 

It is possible to regard this Trio as an ideal introduction to 
chamber music. It has the same immediate and universal 
appeal as the Unfinished Symphony—what café has not at 
some time or other heard its great tunes? At the same time, 
there is a great deal of good chamber music in it, and as one’s 
acquaintance with it grows in intimacy, one might learn to 
apprehend in it that art. 

Of the two sets of records, it cannot be disputed that the 
H.M.V.issupreme. Itisfree, big, and brilliant ; it mightseem, 
though it is not, paradoxical that this is often enough traceable 
to a precise observance of Schubert’s detailed directions. But 
the Columbia version is of such a high order that even when 
one knows the other, one can still call it excellent—can still, 
in fact, be entirely and eminently satisfied by it. And the 
recording is such that, though both sets were made some time 
ago, no-one need be afraid of being dissatisfied with either. 

The H.M.V. set has an extra advantage in that two move- 
ments, the first and third, can be had without the other two, 
being grouped on the first two records ; similarly the second 
movement is in this set complete on one record, as is the fourth 
in both sets. Some, indeed, who have the H.M.V. set may like 
‘to supplement it with the Columbia record of the last movement, 
as Thibaud becomes so delicate as to disappear altogether at 
times, when it becomes almost impossible to hear the themes. 
In the H.M.V. album is an annotation, but it is not infallible. 

In this Trio Schubert’s powers and qualities find their fullest 
expression, with the possible exception of his great C major 
symphony. One rough generalisation may be made that a 
large part of his expression is gained by eloquent modulation 

First Movement. In both recordings, H.M.V. and Columbia, 
the Statement of subject-matter. its Development, and its 

Recapitulation, each has precisely one record side. The 
Movement is almost entirely concerned with two broad tunes, 
the First and Second Subjects, and a little motif of the First. 
Violin and ‘cello open the work boldly with the First Subject 
in octaves (until the last phrase or so). At the end of this 
(about § in. after the start of the record), they carry on in 
dialogue with a little triplet motif (x), which, so far from being 
& new idea brought in to “carry on,” is an important First- 
Subject thought: in the First Subject (A) it answers the bold 
opening phrase. Here, however, there is a smal! but vital 
addition of an initial anticipatory note. Nearly } in. after the 
start A is repeated, laid out lightly, in delightful contrast, in 
octaves on the piano, with chordal violin and pizzicato ’cello 
accompaniment. The end is slightly altered, and a fuller bridge 
passage follows, with x alternately in strings and piano. 


CRABTREE 


After the climax of this, piano runs up a chromatic scale 
into a high note on the ’cello (about 1} in. after the start), 
who now begins the Second Subject (B), a more feminine tune. 
Violin joins in at the second sentence, and piano practically 
repeats the whole, with comments from the strings. About 
1 in. before the end another idea enters, consisting chiefly of 
an upward leap answered by an exceedingly agile and delicate 
scale run. After this has been worked up with some intensity, 
and has then died down to a complete stop (over } in. before the 
end), the Second-Subject group ends in a short but eloquent 
Codetta : following the old advice and listening to the bass, we 
find it is a dark reference to the Second Subject. The First 
Subject now creeps back, and plunges us into the— 

Development (Side 2). It is commonly said that Schubert 
was a purely lyrical composer, that his bigger instrumental 
pieces are diffuse and loosely knit. This Movement, at all 
events, is a masterpiece of the sonata type. There is fine 
organic growth from start to finish. The first subject sets off 
with a splendid, strong, eager stride ; getting into its swing, 
it is repeated with a lightened, springing step. Then comes the 
second subject—contrasting, indeed, but part of the same whole, 
as we shall presently find. And now the Development, which 
at once brings out to the full the heroics of the first subject— 
especially when, after the first two sentences, it almost suggests 
a military band, with the tune in the bass (piano). 

About } in. after the start the second subject (B) enters and 
actually quickens the pulse subtly, being accompanied viva- 
ciously (and at any rate in the H.M.V. version rather faintly) 
by x. (Actually it is the phrase immediately after the opening 
statement of A—i.e., } in. after the start of Side 1—minus the 
first beat. This has a gently exhilarating effect.) Here B 
starts in ’cello with x in violin; the two change over two or 
three times. 

About 1} in. after the start, there is a distinct change of 
feeling ; while there is no break in the movement and 2 persists 
in an undertone (piano), an air of mystery creeps in, and the 
opening of B in violin (counterpoint in ’cello) builds up a 
long climax. The feeling that we are being led to the recapitu- 
lation (strengthened by maintaining a long ‘* dominant pedal ”’) 
is confirmed when we come out into the open (about 14 in. 
before the end), coming upon a transformation of the Codetta 
(last } in. of Side 1). 

But when A duly creeps back it wanders off into afar key, and 
is treated fully (for the rest of Side 2, in fact) in an entirely new 
light (or almost entirely—cf. the piano’s hint of it in his version 
near the start of the Movement). This neither need, nor can 
be described ; the facile term ‘“‘ high adventure ’”’ is about as 
near as we can get; but surely this, rather than any noisier 
passage, is the real climax of the Movement. 

At the last note of Side 2 and the first of Side 3 we slip into 
the Recapitulation with perfect, natural inconsequence. One 
cannot help thinking of Haydn, though this procedure here is 
certainly no mere trick. Of the Recapitulation there is nothing 
to say except that A is now only given once—in other words, 
Side 3 corresponds almost exactly with Side 1 minus the first 
#in. B starts in violin now, and of course, everything is now, 
as a whole, in the main key. 

Towards the end, there is a final big climax, strings (in 
octaves) starting with the opening of A and making an upward 
sweep, answered by piano inverting their phrase. The last 
} in. needs no comment. 





(T’o be continued.) 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


The Hundredth Number 


The September number was absorbed instantly when it 
appeared on the 9th; but doubtless we shall get a few 
‘‘ returns ”’ of unsold copies presently, and can supply them to 
any reader who is unlucky enough to be without a copy. 
Unlucky? Yes, I see no reason to blue-pencil the word. It 
really was rather a good number, if one may trust the opinions 
of those who have congratulated us. 


The H.M.V. Connotsseur Catalogue 


But now this month we are confronted with another big 
task, the adequate reviewing of the stupendous heap of glorious 


heartening demonstration of the spirit that animates all good 
men—and bad ones too—in this country. While the politicians 
do their utmost to scare us and then to mollify us—or, more 
simply, to scarify us—-we see the radio-gramophonic world at 
the top of its form—alert, self-reliant, impregnably courageous 
—a very apposite example of sane dangerous living such as 
Holt Marvell and 8. P. B. Mais might have used in their 
broadcast discussions on the subject. 

It is the sanity of sheer guts (an appalling phrase, but what 
are we to do without a decent word for our most striking 
characteristic?) and the danger lies in the gamble on the 
publie’s refusal to be cowed into stagnation and impotence. 
Thank goodness, nothing makes 
us in the ranks grin and help each 





records that the Gramophone 
Company is issuing. After much 
consideration this has _ been 
attempted in the form of a 


Supplement and it is to be hoped 
that it will have more than an 
ephemeral interest. For reference 
purposes the Supplement has been 
bound in such a way that it can be 
detached from the body of THE 
GRAMOPHONE by loosening the 
top and bottom binding wires of 
the centre page and extracting the 
Supplement, which is held together 
by @ separate central wire. 


The Edttor 

The Editor’s review of the Con- 
noisseur Catalogue will appear 
next month when he has had 
more leisure to browse in the 
enchanted meadow than has been 
possible for our harassed reviewers. 

It might occur to some of our 
readers that since Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie is primarily a novelist 
—** Our Street ”’ is to follow hard 
on the heels of ‘“‘ Buttercups and 
Daisies,” and ‘‘ Santa Claus in 
Summer,” that ideal book for any 
child of any age, has just been 
re-issued by Basil Blackwell of 
Oxford—and since he has recently 
been appointed Literary Critic to 
the Daily Mail, with a weekly 
article on books appearing every 
Tuesday, and since he is also 
standing as Scottish National 
Candidate for the Chancellorship 
of Glasgow University this month, 
he might find it difficult to spare time for THE GRAMOPHONE and 
for his gramophone articles in the Sunday Pictorial every week. 

Indeed, it would be a strain for anyone of less prodigious 
activity and versatility of mind to cope with the demands upon 
his attention. But actually when the Editor is working hardest 
he has most opportunity to listen to records ; for during all the 
hours when he sits writing or reading in his study at his island 
home in the river Beauly in Inverness-shire, the door is open 
and in the next room, out of sight but admirably placed for 
hearing, the gramophone plays without pause except for the 
still necessary changes of disc and needle. 


In London 

| Meanwhile the month has been full of excitement and 

interest in London. The Radio Exhibition has been a really 
B 








COMPTON MACKENZIE IN SCOTLAND 


other and fight for each other 
with smiling faces more surely 
than the consciousness that once 
more the brass hats have shoved 
us into a ghastly shambles and 
that once more we have got to 
fight our way out of it in spite of 
them, on our own. 

This by the way. It was the 
keynote of the chairman’s speech 
at a very sumptuous Marconi- 
phone luncheon the other day, 
followed by the most ingenious and 
effective demonstration of the new 
models that most of those present 
had ever seen. Mr. Wilson is 
dealing with the Radio Exhibition 
elsewhere in this number, so I need 
say nomore. But wherever I have 
been this month—-to Covent Gar- 
den Opera House and Olympia, to 
the Special Products department 
of Radio House, and to several of 
our London gramophone dealers 

it has been the same spectacle 
of genuine achievement and 
abounding energy (so different 
from the slimy atmosphere of the 
boom years) and the same con- 
viction that if the industry has 
been having a lean time it is all 
the healthier and stronger for the 
ordeal and that it is straining with 
sheer vitality for outlet and free- 
dom and expansion. 

There is the other side of the 
picture. When industry tightens 
its belt there are many able and 
good men unavoidably sque2zed out of their fjobs, and for 
these our sympathies must be profound. 





National Gramophonic Soctety 

An announcement about the next issues of the Society will 
be made next month. Meanwhile the last issues of the two 
Mozart Trios have been extremely well received by members. 
Those who find the price high in comparison with commercial 
records will sympathise with an Australian member who 
writes, ‘‘ I am delighted with them, the recording is splendid, 
and I shall not be satisfied until I have very many more of them,”’ 
but adds that after paying duty he found the cost worked out 
at 12s. 6d. each. ‘‘ However, I think they are worth it,’’ he 
gallantly adds. 
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The Music Society 


Some of my happiest memories of music heard in congenial 
company on winter afternoons in London are of the monthly 
Tuesday meetings of the Music Society at Tufton Street, 
Westminster, and the programme for the twelfth season 
promises further delights with several “ first performances ”’ 
and with such players as Harriet Cohen, Jacqueline Marcault, 
Harold Bauer, Lionel Tertis, the Italian Trio (Casella- 
Poltronieri-Bonucci) and the Kolisch String Quartet from 
Vienna to supplement the work of the indefatigable founder, 
André Mangeot, and his International String Quartet. 

The first meeting is on October 20th, and at the last, on March 
22nd, Madame Modrakowska will sing Chopin’s Melodies 
Polonaises, Georges Dandelot take part in his own Trio, and 
Haydn’s Trio in Gmajor will be played (with a harpsichord) in 
honour of the bicentenary. 

The Secretary’s address is 21, Cresswell Place, S.W.10. 


Power Spirit 


A full description of the circumstances in which Mrs. Meurig 
Morris made the record (Col. DX265) of her “ control,”’ 
Power, with Mr. C. W. Nixon’s statement which he read at a 
meeting of spiritualists at the Fortune Theatre in April last, is 
issued as a leaflet by T'wo Worlds, 18, Corporation Street, 
Manchester. Here is a case that deserves more investigation 
than it has yet received. The record cannot be dismissed as a 
“stunt ’’ and cannot be accepted as unquestionable evidence 
of “‘ another ”’ life without scrutiny. 


Opera in English 

The season at Covent Garden ends on October 24th, and the 
company will start on their provincial tour with The Bartered 
Bride, The Wreckers, Fledermaus and the other operas which 
Londoners are now enjoying and about which Mr. Herman 
Klein will write next month. 


Short Commons 


A quite egregious solecism occurred on this page last month 
when a paragraph was headed “‘Olympia in petto”’ instead of 
‘“ Olympia in miniature.”” Only one reader bothered to point 
it out—and he did so most delicately. But the head of the 
perpetrator is bowed in shame as he stands abject in the pillory. 


Three Subscription Concerts are being given by the Kutcher 
String Quartet at the Wigmore Hall at 8.30 p.m. on October 
9th, December 14th and February 26th in aid of the Musicians’ 
Benevolent Fund. This is a splendid opportunity to help 
others by enjoying oneself. Particulars from Messrs. Ibbs & 
Tillett, 124, Wigmore Street, W.1. 


The Birmingham and District Gramophone Society was duly 
started last July, and the syllabus for the first season can be 
obtained from the Hon. Sec., Mr. John H. Hodge, c/o Messrs. 
Murdoch, Murdoch & Co., 155-7, Corporation Street, 
Birmingham. 

The first of this season’s meetings of the G.P.O. Gramophone 
Society will be held at the Mecca Café, 3, Gresham Street, 
London, E.C.1,.0n Wednesday, October 7th, at 5 p.m. 

A new club for Londoners who love the noblest in music when 
they hear it produced under the best gramophonic conditions, 
is being started with monthly meetings at 11, Grape Street, 
and an annual subscription of half a crown. The Chairman 
is Mr. Lionel Gilman, and there is a small Musical Committee of 
which Mr. R. W. Brayne, 11, Grape Street, W.C.1, is the 
secretary and treasurer. 

Next Sunday, October 4th, is the opening night of the season 
for the Sunday Evening Concert Society at the Working Men’s 
College, Crowndale Road, N.W.1. As always, admission is 
free and there is a silver collection. John Goss is the singer, 
and Harriet Cohen will play the César Franck Quintet with the 
Stratton String Quartet. 

Any of our readers who happen to be at Stockholm at any 
time will find a warm welcome from an enthusiastic gramophile 
and member of the N.G.S., Mr. N. J. G. Haggborg c/o 
D. Gestetner A/B, Drottninggatan 12, Stockholm, who has 
especially asked me to find room for this message. 


CHRISTOPHER STONE. 


BOOK REVIEW 


TELEVISION TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW (2nd 
Edition). By Sidney A. Mosely and A. J. Barton 
Chapple. (Pitman, 7s. 6d.) 


Apart from the note on Television published last month we 
can say very little about its future at the moment. But as 
regards Television at present, this book provides an authentic 
history of its developments and the possible lines on which 
developments may proceed. True, the text deals mainly with 
the Baird system, but anyone who desires to increase an 
insatiable appetite on Television should get this book. The 
various technicalities are dealt with in understandable language 
and are illustrated by equally understandable diagrams and 
explanatory photographs. The chapter on Phonovision by 
which faces and scenery can be recorded is specially interesting. 


Also Received. 
Letters of Giacomo Puccini, edited by Giuseppe Adami and 
translated by Ena Makin (Harrap, 12s. 6d. net). 
The Art of Window Display. Edited by H. Ashford Down 
(Pitman, 21s. net). 
Ralph Stranger’s Wireless Library for the Man-in-the-Street, 


6 vols. (Newnes, Is. each). 





Gramophone Record Library 


TEN RECORDS PER MONTH 
I20 PER YEAR 
Subscription ... 4 guineas yearly 


All the Leading Records available—We pay carriage to 
you—Perfect Packing; no risk or charge to subscriber. 


FIBRE, B.C.N., OR ELECTROCOLOR USERS APPLY TO 


Recorded Music Library 


59 GEORGE ST., BAKER ST., LONDON, W.1 
*Phone: Welbeck 9223 








SPECIAL * EXPERT’? PRODUCTS 


Handmade Sound Boxes, for any make of gramophone 
35/- and 65/- 


Baldwin Wireless Loud Speaker Gramophone Attachment 25/- 
“Expert”? Hand-cut Fibre Needles, Specially Treated 2/- per 50 
“Expert”? Hand-cut Fibre Needles, Specially Treated, for use in 
Pick Ups only 2/- per 25 1/- per Doz. 
Specially Adjusted Columbia Fibre Cutters 4/- 
“Expert” Record Brush—It Really Cleans the Record 1/9 
“Expert”? Air-tight Fibre Container and Dryer 5/6 


E. M,. GINN 














| 55, Rathbone Place, Oxford St., London, W. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(The new prices refer only to the United Kingdom.) 





ORCHESTRAL 


COLUMBIA. 

LX144-5 (12in., 12s.).—British Symphony Orchestra, con- 

ducted by Walter: Eine kleine Nachtmusik (Mozart). 

DX279 (12in., 4s.).—Straram Orchestra, Paris, conducted by 

W. Straram: Prélude a l’aprés-midi d’un faune (Debussy). 

Remembering Walter’s subtle Siegfried Idyll, which in respect 
of that quality was a little landmark, I expected finesse in this 
Eine kleine, and I am not disappointed. The ebb and flow of 
the sections, the refined phrasing and elegance, remind one of 
Beecham ; but I believe Walter has a special little classical 
grace of his own, that no one else, save perhaps Weingartner 
at his best, touches. Or would Toscanini? Mark the phrasing 
at the start of side 2. The variety of bowing could conceivably 
be bettered, by a band that had followed one conductor for 
years. The string tone is the tiniest bit sharp-set for my liking. 
The pace in the last movement is not dashed. The thing I 
like best is the combination of simplicity with delicate refine- 
ment, that shows forth Mozart’s strength without coarsening, 
and points the time-spirit in him without preciosity. The best 
single word for Walter’s interpretations is ‘‘ unified.’’ He sees 
the composer steadily and sees him whole. 

Debussy’s Faune was a wonderful landmark for 1894. 
These French players add their imagination to his and 
Mallarmé’s in a way that wins my admiration. The scale is a 
trifle large, perhaps. Pace and colour are just right. I desire 
no better recording, especially at 4s. Nap this, if you are still 
old-fashioned enough to like to roam with the faun, as I am. 


DECCA. 

F2388 (10in., ls. 6d.).—London Chamber Orchestra, con- 
ducted by A. Bernard: Cherry Ripe and Sally in our Alley 
(arr. Frank Bridge). 

KF553 (12in., 2s. 6d.).—Orchestra Pasdeloup, Paris, con- 
ducted by Rhené-Baton: Chant de Nigamon (Honegger). 

Nobody should take amiss Bridge’s bubbling little rhapsodies. 

Cherry R pe is a gorgeous tune, and Sally has a sweet, heart- 
easing measure. Compare the ditties of the day! It was a 
fine possession of that older age, the love of a good tune and the 
feeling for the best one. Bridge, a string player who knows 
all the delicacies of bowing, decorates Sally with lovely chroma- 
tics of the swooningest. It is a loosing-off of musicianly spirits 
(spot the clever counterpoint in Cherry Ripe), and these high 
kicks somehow don’t tire one, as Cyril Scott’s do. The thing is 
so thoroughly done, in a short space, so brought off with a 
Nijinskish grace, that one cannot but applaud. So, too, is 
Could the last trace of surface- 
swish be exorcised? My Columbia fattens up more than the 
Mark Ten. It is cleverly produced, and for those who like 
a frothy sundae I nap it. More of this quality of reproduction 
at this price, and we shall be gratified and Decca beatified. 

All I know of Honegger’s piece is that it was one of the first 

he wrote for orchestra. It shows him as a clever, precocious 
handler of the instruments, but the music is all froth and 
nothing else, written in that off-the-centre harmony of the 
French fashionables, oh, so many years ago. There seems 
to be a dramatic, possibly exotic intention, but nothing signi- 
ficant comes through these endless swirls. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 

C1677 (12in., 4s.).—Vienna Philharmonic, conducted by 
Heger: Overture to Pique Dame (Suppé). 

C2188 (12in., 4s.).—Berlin State Opera Orchestra, conducted 
by Schmalstich: Overture to The Mastersingers (Wagner). 

D1893-—7 (12in., 30s.).—Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by 
Stokowski: Symphony, From the New World (Dvorak). 

D1929-30 (12in., 12s.).—L.§8.0., conducted by Coates: 
Francesca da Rimini (Tchaikovsky). 


The Vienna players are hard to reckon up, on their discs. 
This one is extraordinarily loud—too loud for life. It is difficult 
to believe that nothing has been done to amplify the players’ 
work. Suppé might well be given a rest, especially by per- 
formers so deft as these. But I want to hear them in life 
before I can say what they really sound like; and I cannot 
much enjoy this sort of super-recording ; but try a sample and 
form your own judgment. 

No conductor can well go far wrong in the Mastersingers 
prelude. The sound here is big, forward, a little hard. The 
woodwind is not perfectly lifelike, and the performance rather 
hurried and pumpy. Has any record ever missed the squeak 
when the fiddles dive to their top A (bar 37: about an inch in) 
and drop down the scale? A fair type of record, but the tone 
is not entirely let alone by the recorders. We used to pray for 
conductors to let the composer alone to speak for himself ; 
now we have to ask (not too often) that the band shall be freed 
to say, on the disc, what it said in the concert-hall. We do 
well, I think, to be anxious about any signs of amplification, 
or of any process that gets between us and the truth. 

Anew New World is aboutdue. The work is still sufficiently 
worth exploring to make an article worth while, and if the 
Editor allows, I will do one before long. Meanwhile, just a 
word of welcome for these records, and a note about them. The 
four movements take respectively two, three, two and three 
sides. I cannot understand why we do not get a pp from these 
players at the start. I like them much better soon, especially 
in the silky strings leading up to the subsidiary theme (middle 
of side 1). This is of the aristocracy of string playing. The 
woodwind solo bits have style, too. A fine big working-up, 
well-kneaded, tonally ; and so to the lovable Largo, again far too 
loud at the start (? playing for safety). Allowing for rubato, 
too often the cor anglais solo is out of rhythm. Not so here. 
It keepsstrongly on, a little too big in tone for the fragile theme, 
I feel. The poco piz mosso is taken exceedingly steadily. It 
can do with a little more impassioned speech here. The plucked 
bass is the real thing, except for the extraneous buzzes we often 
get in our bands. In the Scherzo I find the strings a bit buzzy 
in their octave passages, after the wind-calls at the start. 
This movement, with its need for very true high fiddling, 
plenty of fiddles, and no snatching, goes swimmingly. I note 
that Stokowski takes 74 minutes to it, against the 7 of Sir Dan 
Godfrey, the only conductor whose time I happen to have 
marked for this work. I like the slight extra spaciousness. 
For one thing, it makes the Allegro con fuoco of the finale more 
effective, in contrast with the not too prankish Scherzo—for 
this one is on the whole classically minded, not a madcap. 
The finale goes distinctly soberly. It might have a wilder 
fling. We gain in clearness of detail and phrasing, which 
latter sometimes goes overboard for the sake of pace, in careless 
bands. This is a sound, dignified, broadly thought and 
aptly reproduced performance, which I strongly commend. 

Coates is obviously the rightest man for Francesca, at which 
he works, one feels, as the composer said he did, “‘ con amore.” 
Doré’s grisly pictures influenced him, and I know some who 
cannot hear the music without remembering (perhaps from 
childhood) those terrors. The Inferno, part of Canto V of 
which Tchaikovsky prints before his score, is horrible enough ; 
or rather, it is that lamentable idea of punishment that 
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horrifies. I think the composer has pulled off the representa- 
tion of the scene of hell’s whirlwind, though he was doubtful 
about his success when he had done it ; but then, he generally 
was glum about his work, sometime or other. An oddity is 
that he thought he had ‘“ worked under the impression of the 
Nibelungen”’ ; he had heard the Ring when it was first produced, 
the year before (1876), and of course had found the style un- 
sympathetic. Why had it influenced him? The effect was 
not strong, because Tchaikovsky, even at 37, could turn out 
hell’s-whirlwind music quite well by himself; but one may 
find the influence of Wagner’s storm music and Valkyries 
here. In the whirlwind sinners are tossed about in darkness. 
There Dante meets Francesca, and hears her story. First, 
we may take it, Tchaikovsky depicts the dark scene; then, 
1} inches in (strings), the despair of the tortured souls. After 
a couple of repetitions of the opening brass chords, separated 
by extremely clever climactic writing (which takes us on to 
side 2), we reach the clarinet cadenza and solo, Francesca’s 
sad theme (middle of the side). The treatment of this is 
continued into the middle of side 3 (a sweet but rather dull 
stretch), and then, just past the middle, a syncopated cor anglais 
solo, with attendant harpings, occupies a short space. With 
Francesca’s theme again, we turn over to the last side, and the 
familiar Tchaikovskyan climax-music, which we have half a 
dozen times in the symphonies. The invention here is only 
second-rate. A fanfare in the middle of the last side separates 
the story from the moral (we may imagine). The cleverness of 
the writing covers up the thinness of the thinking. The end 
is simply hurry-music in excelsis. The superficial too readily 
got hold of this composer, and his technique led: him into 
emotional dead-ends, except when he could think and plan to 
purely musical (that is, largely formal) ends. He was too good 
@ musician for his emotions. Of its kind, I have heard nothing 
better worked out than this Francesca recording. If all the 
music had been of finer fibre, I might not have liked the 
performance so well. As it is, all concerned are well met ; 
and so will be the listener who really loves the music. 


PARLOPHONE. 

£11158 (12in., 4s.).— Berlin Symphony Orchestra, conducted 

by Hans Rosbaud: Selection from Tiefland (E. d’ Albert). 

E11159 (12in., 4s.).—Milan Symphony Orchestra: Overture 

to The Siege of Corinth (Rossini). 

D’ Albert, pupil of Liszt, and world-famous pianist, took to 
the composition of operas before he was thirty, and has 
written sixteen of them, besides a symphony and concertos. 
We hear nothing of hisnow. Why? He was born at Glasgow 
in 1864, but we do not claim him as British (perhaps because 
he behaved badly to us during the war). Tiefland (The 
Lowland), which came out in 1903, has a poor triangle-story, 
set in the Pyrenees, about the rich master who covets the fair 
maid, though he gets the shepherd-hero to marry her, intending 
that that shall make no difference. A bare-fist fight and wrestle 
ends the affair, and the right pair flee ‘‘far up, far up in the 
mountains, to sunshine, freedom and light.’ Villain, left 
gnashing. The opera has been a success, but these tunes 
scarcely account for it, with their plummy romanticism and 
conventional old-fashioned dance tunes (there is one, in the 
middle of side one, in which the brass bass gets comically 
behind), its heart-on-sleeve pathos and heavy orchestration. 
There is not, I imagine, a headache in a barrel of it, and 
certainly not a fresh idea in these two sides of firmly recorded 
tunes, which are of the harmless variety that German small- 
change composers have jingled for generations. 

Rossini produced an opera, Mahomet the Second, in Naples, 
about half-way through his composing career. Six years 
later he dished it up, with enlargement, for 6000 francs at Paris, 
as The Siege of Corinth. The slow section, soon after the start, 
he describes as a ‘“‘Sad Greek March.’ Greek my eye; he 
boned it from a Marcello psalm-setting. The second side is 
peppered with essence of Rossini, and there is a gaudy ‘‘ louden 
lots’ end. These Milaners almost uncannily get away with 
anything. I wish they would do that with something bigger 


POLYDOR. 

27204 (12in., 4s.).—State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, conducted 
by Melichar: Waltz, Delirien (J. Strauss). 

67020 (12in., 6s.).—Lamoureux Orchestra, conducted by A. 
Wolff: Finale of Symphony on a Mountain Song (d’Indy). 

67026 (12in., 6s.).—Same orchestra: Overture to Le Jeune 
Henri (Méhul). 

23972 (10in.. 2s. 6d.).—Ilja Livschakoff Orchestra: Waltz 
from The Rose Cavalier (R. Strauss, arr. Doebler). 

23928 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Berlin State Opera Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Melichar: Overture to The Caliph of Bagdad 
(Boieldieu). 





24172-3 (10in., 2s. 6d. each).—Extracts from Kleine Dreigro- 


schenmusik (Weill). 

Some of the Polydors seem to have less light and shade in the 
colour-reproduction than the best work we are accustomed 
to; but if there is a certain fastidiousness of phrasing and a 
smoothness, @ unity of build, in the performance, the recording 
always makes us keenly aware of those aristocratic qualities, 
and that is why I like it. The Delirien waltz is set in quietish, 
serious music, for Johann, and I am rather more drawn to it 
than to some of the others. But one soon has enough of the 
pre-Richard waltz. : 

I am very glad to see a sample of d’Indy, who at 80 is a 
neglected composer. In the M ountain-Song Symphony (1886) 
(an alternative title is Cevennes Symphony) this pupil of F ranck 
and teacher of distinguished composers uses a piano (here 
played by Jeanne-Marie Darré) as a member of the band. 
There are only three movements, and it is a pity we cannot have 
them together, for the unified structure of the work is important. 
This finale is a lively dance, which many will like. It, and to 
some extent its treatment, remind one a little of V.W. The 
piano starts a repeated motif, a fragment of a folk-like-tune 
which is a rhythmically altered form of the y= mountain 
song. The tune is expounded in full, and an inch in we get the 
2-4-3-4 second theme. These are cleverly developed. On 
side two, } inch in, the emphasised chromatic string tripping is 
a theme from the second movement. Just before this tripping 
ends we get (inch and three-eighths in) a bit of another theme 
from the second movement. Next, the piano has the mountain 
folk-tune in a different rhythm, changing, in the orchestra’s 
hands, to three-time, combined with the 2-4—3-4 second tune. 
Though, as will be seen, we ought to know the other movements, 
to get the fullest recognition-pleasure out of this, the record by 
itself is very enjoyable. There are some fine sweeps of orches- 
tration, and the tunes are dance-worthy, and worthily recorded. 
In all my reviewing life I have only been given one other piece 
of d’Indy’s—the prelude to Fervaal (Col. DXI11, Oct., 1930, 
page 225). Yet he is an octogenarian, and has written 
symphonies, operas, dramatic music, motets, chamber music, 
and all manner of works. Perhaps he has written too much ; 
but the best music should be looked out and recorded. It is 
rather galling to have time-wasting novelties done, when the 
far more widely appealing and lasting pleasures of a man like 
d’Indy are neglected. I beg the companies to give him a look 
up, and a look in. . 

The only Méhul that has been done in my time is. Joseph, 
which the B.B.C. gave us. My smallish knowledge of him, from 
reading, does not suggest that whole operas would stand much 
chance now. The overtures give us little packets of his best 
stuff. Though he never had much training, he did a keen 
work for the enlivening and heartening and solidifying of 
light opera style about the turn of the eighteenth-nineteenth 
centuries. This hunting overture is a jolly affair, fatly 
recorded. The orchestral writing is simple and strong. The 
horn fluffs a note or two, but that does not matter. There is 
nothing much in the music, from one aspect, but it hangs 
together, and it comes over. Méhul had the trick of the stage, 
and without it operas are stillborn, however grand their music. 
We might have a few more of his overtures, for we have 
Suppéd too long on one stock dish. 
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When one knows the orchestration of the Rose Cavalier 
waltzes, the intrusion of a Doebler, or anyone else, is not 
appreciated. This orchestra is new to me. [I like its discre- 
tion, crispness of phrasing, rhythmic understanding. It is 
too tiny to get far with the gorgeous swirl of Strauss’s intoxica- 
tion, but as far as a little band can reasonably go, it goes; a 
good half-crown’s worth of distance, for those who like these 
little arrangements. It is an ideal item for a quiet café. 

The Caliph music is of very little account. It might be 
retired now. This record scores in its smoothness, which is 
creamily tasty. The band and recording do well with the 
poorish scoring, making it sound as little coarse as I have ever 
heard it. But nobody can do much with these conventional 
rallies, and music of no special style or character. Boieldieu 
was just an aftercomer. 

I do not know if Weill’s music, for wind orchestra, is con- 
nected with his T'hree-ha’penny Opera, a very free adaptation 
by himself and Brecht of our Beggar’s Opera. The items on 
these two discs are entitled : on 24172, The Dreadful Crime of 
Mackie Messer, and The Ballad of Comfortable Life ; on the 
other, Tango Ballad, and Cannon Song. The first is a little 
unoriginal jazz-dance tune, with a few skews in the orchestra- 
tion ; the second, a slow tune, is much like any of those that 
have given a new twist to the name of “‘ midnight revelry ”’ 
since the B.B.C. came to reform our speech. The orchestration 
is simple, sometimes neat, and monotonous, as probably befits 
the theme. These may, on the stage, be effective comic or 
sentimental songs. Orchestrally, they are dull, with very few 
points of interest for anybody. The harmonic twists seem 
wasted on such poor tunes, but this may be an attempt to 
zip them up. It was a mistake to take the music from its 
stage-home. It sounds dreary, here. 


STERNO. 
8017 (12in., 2s. 6d.).—-Stadtischen Opera Orchestra, Berlin: 
Overture to Orpheus in the Underworld (Offenbach). 

This kind of music serves its best purpose, I always think, in 
evoking the real “* gay Paree ’’ of the mid-nineteenth century. 
Just before I played it [ had been reading that capital lover of 
old times, Georges Cain, who recalls the Second Empire days, 
when on the Boulevard Montmartre “ gas flared, champagne 
corks popped, and one had only to open the lids of automatic 
pianos for them to play the Evohe from Orpheus in Hades.” 
I know no choicer delight than to search out bits of the past. 
Those who enjoy that too may know Cain’s Nooks and Corners 
of Old Paris (Richards Press), with its pretty if idealised 
coloured pictures. This music, in its high-coloured recording, 
@ bit rough and ready, tonally, suits one aspect of the subject. 
There are some happily-caught solo instruments. How many 
composers to-day write tunes as coaxing as that on the 
beginning of side 2? The solo fiddling is not quite good enough. 
How piquant is the preparation for the final fling! There is 
a tiny sensation of the pitch’s being not quite firm, near the 
end, that seems to be due to the recording. 

W. R. A. 





Mr. F. E. GODFREY 
of 4 High Street, Hampstead 


has recently made a portable gramophone amplifier with a 
carrying range for understandable speech of over half a 
mile radius. 


The owner says: Ser 


“The Instrument has come up to, and surpassed, my 
wildest expectations. The string tone especially has 
achieved what I had thought was probably impossible 
by electric reproduction.” —THIS— 


after a tour of 10,000 miles covering half the States of the 
U.S.A., during which America’s best efforts were heard. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANO. 

There is no doubt, this month, who should have pride of 
place. Gieseking, whose recent discs, by reason of the quality 
of the recording and the music chosen, were disappointing, 
comes forward now with a couple of records that no lover of 
instrumental music should miss (Beethoven’s Sonata in D 
Minor, Op. 31, No. 2. Columbia DX277-8, 12in., 8s.). This 
sonata, which stands midway between the easy lucidity of the 
early ones and the storm-tossed complexities of the later ones, 
provides a wonderful opportunity for this brilliant and sen- 
sitive artist to exploit his genius. The work is taken through 
without repeats and there are two unfortunate (but L suppose 
unavoidable) breaks to allow for turning over—the first 
spoiling the dramatic continuity of the section that im- 
mediately follows the second recitative in the first movement, 
and the second quite breaking up the quiet flow of the slow 
movement. These small things apart, however, here is 
perfect playing matched with a perfect recording. (1 happened 
first to try over this work immediately after a trial of one of 
the best of this month’s Polydors and, much as I admire the 
clarity of the latter, | give my vote unhesitatingly to Columbia ; 
the gradation of tone, from a delicate pianissimo to the most 
sonorous forte, is altogether admirable.) As for the actual 
playing, I know no better interpretation of this (sometimes 
called ‘*‘ The Tempest ’’) sonata and, for the present, I do not 
think Iwant one. Not for a long time have I heard anything on 
the gramophone to match Gieseking’s playing of the so-called 
soliloquy of Prospero in the first movement, or of the dolce 
section of the slow movement, or of the whole joyously 
impetuous last movement. If you care to read into this 
sonata Beethoven’s poetic picturing of Shakespeare’s play, 
here indeed is an isle ‘‘full of noises, sounds and sweet 
airs. Or if you more austerely care to listen to it all as 
‘** just music ’’ I am sure you will be equally pleased. For all 
concerned it is a splendid achievement, one of the high water 
marks of pianoforte recording. 

Next in favour comes a Parlophone recording, by Moriz 
Rosenthal, of two of the Chopin Etudes and two of the 
Mazurkas (E11161, 12in., 4s.). The set is played in the following 
order: on one side, the Htude in C Major, Op. 10, No. 1, and 
the Mazurka in G Major, Op. 67, No. 1, on the other the 
Etude in E Flat Major, Op. 10, No. 5, and the Mazurka in 
C Sharp Minor, Op. 63, No. 3. The Htudes are, on the 
whole, more exercise than poetry—-which means that quite 
a lot of Chopin’s points have been overlooked. Even thei 
brilliance is not altogether unlaboured. The bass, particularly, 
is unsatisfactory—in the first the roar of the octaves is not 
nearly enough sustained and in the second the melody, where 
it lies in the left hand, is not at all clearly defined. Both are 
taken at an absolute maximum of speed, the final accelerando 
and octave glissando of the second Etude being almost terrt- 
fying in mere velocity. After the strictness of tempo in the 
Etudes it comes as rather a happy surprise to find how con- 
vincingly Rosenthal can interpret the rubato of the Mazurkas : 
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they are both liberally ‘“‘ poeticised ’’—even, I think, to the 
point of excess. The recording throughout is rather unsubtle. 

If boldness and sonority were all, in pianoforte recording, 
Polydor would win every time; but there is such a thing, 
after all, as a subtle gradation of tone. This subtlety 
is almost completely lacking from the two new Poly- 
dors by Jeanne-Marie Darré (Liszt’s La Campanella and 
Janotschek’s T'occata—95440, 12in., 6s.; and Dohnanyi’s 
arrangement of Strauss’s Der Zigeunerbaron—24168, 10in., 
2s. 6d.). Played on a Pleyel Grand the effect is a hard, too near 
perfect interpretation that, willy-nilly, suggests the devil in 
the machine. I am at a loss to understand which version this 
astonishing pianist uses of the familiar Liszt study : whatever 
it is, it leaves not a shred of the usual bell-like delicacy. Gone 
completely is that tinkling melody played on the thumb (in 
the right hand) while the little finger dexterously repeats a 
sustaining D sharp. Mlle. Darré’s interpretation is of the 
kind that takes the breath away—-but when composure re- 
turns one is a little ashamed at the vulgarity of it all. This 
sense of vulgarity is emphasised in the Toccata, which, despite 
the hint of ameliorating poetry in the middle section, is 
mainly an exercise of wasted power. The Strauss record will 
most certainly be popular: Dohnanyi has exploited the tuneful 
waltz-king’s melodies to some purpose and the result is a 
fine, ear-tickling piéce de salon. Again the recording has the 
cold perfection of tempered steel—the bass, especially, is 
good. But the final effect of both these records is of playing 
from the nerves rather than from the heart. 

Another Polydor pianoforte record this month is Alexander 
Brailowsky’s playing of the Schumann Traumeswirren and 
Mendelssohn’s Scherzo, Op. 16, No. 2 (90173, 12in., 4s.). 
These are not very good examples of this excellent pianist’s 
work : to begin with, the pieces are both rather on the tawdry 
side and the recording is hard and unelastic. Schumann’s 
feverish dream-tangles have deservedly passed out of the 
romantic repertoire and it is difficult to see why they are here 
resuscitated. And the Scherzo reveals Mendelssohn at his 
most blatantly uninspired. There is nothing much to say 
about these two pieces because nothing much is said: one 
would like to see Brailowsky’s brilliant fingers and sensitive 
mind employed to better ends. 

Mark Hambourg’s latest record (Gounod’s Faust waltz 
arranged by Liszt: H.M.V. C2242, 12in., 4s.) is as crude a 
piece of work as I have recently heard. Not that Liszt im- 
proved the shining hour very much when he applied his 
decorative talents to this pretty trifle; but even so there is 
surely no need for the result to be so clumsy and brutal. 
Not only is the interpretation devoid of any suggestion of 
poetry (however flashy) but the crowded jumble of notes 
must prove offensive even to the most untrained ear. The 
recording brilliantly, if ironically, matches the elephantine 
rhythms here given to poor Gounod’s charming ditty. 


ORGAN. 

Alfred Sittard does the organ good service with his 
Polydor recording of Handel’s Concerto in F major, No. 4 
(95426, 12in., 6s.). There are many lessons here that other 
firms might learn from Polydor: one does not often hear 
the organ recorded so cleanly and strongly and so devoid of 
troublesome echoes. The particular Concerto chosen is not one 
I like best, but at least it is sterling, honest, craftsmanlike 
work; and Herr Sittard reveals its merits admirably. If 
anything, his fault is a tendency to over-dramatise the piece : it 
hardly needs more than plain statement. The first side, with 
its bold opening movement and its delicate soft second move- 
ment, is best; the second movement, in fact, contains as fine 
an organ crescendo as I know. The last movement. with its 
opening fugal statement, is less satisfactory, the architecture 
being somewhat blurred by contrast with the first side; and 
there are some unnecessarily complicated overtones in the 
eadence. All the same, this is a thoroughly recommendable 
record. 


So, in a different manner, is Marcel Dupré’s recording of 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in C minor (H.M.V. D2003, 12in., 
6s.). The Alexandra Palace organ gives nothing of the clarity 
in recording that evidently belongs to-the organ of St. Michael’s 
Church, Hamburg, where Herr Sittard records. The Prelude 
means little unless you know it by heart or can follow it from 
the score. The Fugue, however, is far better—one of the best 
examples, in fact, of M. Dupré’s extraordinary playing; the 
rolling pedal statement is altogether brilliant, and there are 
some lovely quiet passages where Bach is allowed to shine 
through the otherwise oily air. 

For the latest Thalben Ball record I am afraid little can be 
said that would be either complimentary to the player or to 
the organ. (Wagner’s Bridal March from Lohengrin, and 
Holsworthy Church Bells by 8. 8S. Wesley. H.M.V. B3855, 
10in., 2s. 6d.) Wesley decorates a thematically poor tune with 
bells and some pretty organ accompaniment, the result being a 
sort of Sunday-evening-at-the-village-church impression. The 
recording, however, is quite good and worth better materia). 
As for the Bridal March what more can I say than that Mr. 
Ball plays it accurately, colourfully, and matrimonially ? 


OBOE. 

To play Thomé’s Simple Aveu and Saint-Saéns’s Le Cygne 
as though they were the most worth-while lyrics in his 
repertoire is the feat accomplished this month by Léon Goossens 
in his latest dise (Col. DB600, 10in., 2s. 6d.). His roundness of 
tone, tender, appealing—even sometimes a shade too near the 
suave—is always a marvel to hear, and this record is no 
exception. Thomé, who apparently only knew one way of 
pretending to a dramatic content in music (that of shifting from 
loud to soft, from slow to fast) is here served far better than he 
ever deserved. So, too, is Saint-Saéns, though I admit that 
Le Cygne is @ most persuasive and pretty romantic bit of lyric- 
writing and worthy atleast a fragment of its fame. As Goossens 
plays it, all the delicacy of Pavlova is in the notes. 


VIOLONCELLO. 

Dvorak’s undying Humoresque was rarely better served than 
in Gaspar Cassado’s latest record (Col. LX146, 12in., 4s.). 
Cassado’s quiet strength, avoiding altogether the over-ripe 
richness that Suggia too often achieves, would make any 
music worth hearing and here it is altogether delightful. 
Particularly good is the brief contrast of the double-stopping. 
Suppleness and quiet strength are the keynote of this fine 
player’s appeal, and though one looks eagerly for some tougher 
meat from him, this easy-going stuff is by no means to be 
scorned. In Tchaikovsky’s Mélodie, which occupies the 
second side, he is perhaps less successful—but the fault is 
mainly in the composer, who here tantalisingly avoids open 
statement, preferring rather to play around his rather poverty- 
stricken theme. On both sides the accompaniment is finely 
managed by Mme. G. v. Mendelssohn-Gordigiani. A very fine 
example of light music beautifully handled. 


C., Henry WARREN. 






A Special Release on October 15th 
NEW ISSUES OF 


SCOTTISH ~ IRISH 
and GAELIC RECORDS 


Full Lists on application of these notable additions 
to the many fine Scottish, Gaelic and Irish titles on 


PARLOPHONE) 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


LILY PONS (soprano).—Voi che sapete from Marriage of 
Figaro (Mozart) and Queen of the Night Aria from The 
Magic Flute (Mozart). In Italian. Orch. acc. Parlo. 
RO20153, 10in., 4s. 

META SEINEMEYER (soprano).—In quelle trine morbide from 
Manon Lescaut (Puccini) and with IVAR ANDRESEN 
(bass) Chi puo legger nel futuro from Force of Destiny 
(Verdi). In German. Orch. ace. Conducted by Dr. 
Weissmann. Parlo. E11153, 12in., 4s. 

RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—<Across the seas I salute you, 

dear Homeland (Krome-Rotter) and Love brings the 
dawning (Grothe-Wilcyzynski). In German, with Dajos 
Bela Orchestra. Parlo. RO20152, 10in., 4s. 
Farewell, I kiss your hand in vain (R. Fall-Beda) and 
Springtime reminds me of you (Rotter-Jurmann). In 
German, with Dajos Bela Orchestra. Parlo. RO20155, 
10in., 4s. 

FRANZ VOLKER (tenor).—Death of Otello, Niun mi tema, 
from Otello (Verdi) and Flower Song from Carmen (Bizet). 
In German, with Berlin State Opera Orchestra under 
Hermann Weigert. Polydor 95436, 12in. 

HEINRICH KNOTE (tenor).—-Siegfried’s Death from Act 3, 
Se. 2, G6tterd4mmerung (Wagner) and Nur eine Waffe 
taugt from Act 3, Parsifal (Wagner). In German, with 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Dr. Weissmann. Parlo. 
E11162, 12in., 4s. 

HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS (baritone).—Waldandacht, Op. 211, 
No. 3 (Abt) and §Schafers Sonntagslied (Kreutzer). In 
German. Orch. acc. Conducted by Joh. Heidenreich. 
Polydor 90168, 10in. 

GERHARD HUSCH (baritone). Era la notte from Otello 
(Verdi) and Papageno’s Song from The Magic Flute 
(Mozart). InGerman. With Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
under Dr. Weissmann. Parlo. R979, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

LOUIS V. D. SANDE (baritone). Toreador’s Song from Carmen 
(Bizet). In German; and ALEXANDER KIRCHNER 
(tenor): Lohengrin’s Narration (Wagner). In German. 
Both with the Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Karl 
Rockstroh. Sterno 8015, 12in.. 2s. 6d. 

ER KIPNIS (bass).—-Das schone Fest, Johannistag 
from Act 1 Die Meistersinger (Wagner) and, with E. 
RUZICZKA (mezzo-soprano), Herr Kavalier, Letter Scene 
and Waltz from Act 2, Der Rosenkavalier (R. Strauss). In 
German, with Berlin State Opera Orchestra under 
Orthmann. H.M.V. DB1543, 12in., 6s. 

RUDOLF BOCKELMANN (bass-baritone).—Verachtet mir die 
Meister nicht from Act 3 and Jerum! Jerum! (Cobbling 
Song) from Act 2, Die Meistersinger (Wagner). In Ger- 
man, with Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Schmalstich. 
H.M.V. C2255, 12in., 4s. 

Lily Pons.—The air of the Queen of Night sung in this 
record is the one known in the Italian as Gli angui d inferno 
and is heard in the second act of the Magic Flute. The new 
Belgian soprano here uses the Italian text; but, if I am not 
mistaken, she sings Voi che sapete in French, and there neither 
text nor melody falls so pleasantly upon the ear. In a word, 


it lacks the necessary smoothness and musical charm. I know 
not why it is, but so few singers have the true idea of how to 
sing Voi che sapete or how to express its real meaning. The 
vocal acrobatics in the florid air bring this artist’s talent into 
more effective play, and we perceive once more the qualities 
that aroused admiration a couple of months ago in her Bell 
Song from Lakmé. Her staccato and her management of the 
head tone generally are exceedingly adroit, while the style is 
much more Mozartian. The occasional harshness in the timbre 
is due to over-amplification. When presented au naturel it is 
a sweet, telling voice. 

Meta Seinemeyer and Ivar Andrésen.—I am glad to see that 
Parlophone have not yet come to the end of the interesting 
records bequeathed by a talented opera singer who was taken 
from us all too soon. This time we hear her in examples of 
Verdi and Puccini, which, though they may not represent 
either master at his best, nevertheless deviate agreeably from 
the beaten track and unmistakably show that Meta Seinemeyer 
possessed the gift of versatility. The attractive quality and 
admirable legato that were distinguishing features of her singing 
come out clearly and with irreproachable diction in her ren- 
dering of the passage from Manon Lescaut. It is delightfully 
free from any trace of exaggeration and yet abundantly 
expressive. The duet with Ivar Andrésen is cut clean out of 
the middle of the scene between Leonora and Padre Guardiano 
in the second act of La Forza del Destino. Being, therefore, 
without head or tail, it makes a somewhat shapeless specimen, 
and is in no sense worthy of the real Verdi. Both singers did 
their best in the execution of an ungrateful task which I fancy 
they might easily have spared themselves. 

Richard Tauber.—These four songs were obviously written 
to suit the singer, whose particular methods now appeal 
strongly to a British as well as an Austro-German public. 
There is consequently little that calls for minute description. 
No opportunity is lost of making the usual effect with the 
sudden contrasts, abrupt transitions, and all the other clever 
devices that we now know so well. Across the seas is soft and 
pleasing ; its companion piece bright, dashing, and full of life ; 
also over-amplified. The Farewell, less noisy and infinitely 
touching in sentiment, is coupled with another lively Tauber- 
esque mosaic, concocted of subtle contrasts and sly murmurs. 
There will be a wide demand for both discs. 

Franz Vélker.—A Viennese Heldentenor with a fine, robust, 
powerful voice that curiously resembles Richard Tauber’s in 
quality, but in nothing else save the ease with which it is 
produced. There are moments when you might really think 
you were listening to the light opera star ; but only moments. 
This is a genuinely big organ; the style broad and straight- 
forward and utterly free from tricks ; the phrasing marked by 
distinction and dramatic intelligence. I should much like to 
hear Franz Vélker as Otello, and if the whole of his Don José 
is as good as his Flower Song it must be very good indeed. He has 
abundant feeling and his German diction at any rate is ex- 
emplary. Both these records were sung with the Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra, under Hermann Weigert, but Vélker himself 
is engaged at the Vienna State Opera. 

Heinrich Knote.—A splendid operatic veteran is Heinrich 
Knote—one of those who flourish under the weight of years 
and hard work. He is 61 this year, and it was thirty years 
ago last May when he made his début at Covent Garden as 
Siegfried. He was magnificent then; and his voice is still 
wonderfully preserved and fresh after a lifetime of that “ severe 
Wagnerian strain ’’ which was once regarded as fatal to the 
longevity of the vocal cords. (What nonsense!) I have heard 
Knote many times—in London, at Bayreuth, and at the Metro- 
politan Opera House ; and I can positively assert that he now 
sings these selections from the Gdétterdammerung and Parsifal 
with as much declamatory vigour and spirit as he did in the 
opening decade of the present century. The tone has all the - 
old ring and very nearly all of the old charm, while the tech- 
nique of the delivery remains impeccable. The orchestral 
work and the general merit of the recording, under Dr. Weiss- 
mann’s able baton, are no less praiseworthy. 
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Heinrich Schlusnus.—It is good to listen now and then to 
the old-fashioned German lieder of Franz Abt, whose songs at 
one time were fashionable everywhere, but are now unaccount- 
ably neglected. Welcome, too, from the lips of a Schlusnus, is 
a bit of broad religious melody such as you may hear in the 
Schdfers Sonntagslied of Conradin Kreutzer, whom, by the way, 
you will not confuse with that other Kreutzer (Rodolphe— 
violinist and composer—to whom Beethoven dedicated his 
famous sonata), although they were actually contemporaries. 
In my opinion there is an old-world grace, alike in these songs 
and their interpretation, that you cannot fail to appreciate and 
enjoy. 


Gerhard Hiisch.—lf the reading of lIago’s lie to Otello, in 
pretending that he heard Cassio talking in his sleep about 
Desdemona, were always, like Verdi’s music, an exact reflection 
of Shakespeare’s meaning, we should be inflicted with fewer 
misinterpretations of it. I only wish it could have been re- 
corded for the gramophone by the original operatic lago, 
Victor Maurel ; the true nature of the episode and its villainous 
suggestion could then have been imitated by later baritone: 
without misconstruing the whole scene. As it is, very few 
contrive to do so; but Gerhard Hiisch is one of them, and I 
advise others to imitate his manner of singing it. Then, 
while they are about it, they can listen carefully to the other 
side of the disc, where they will find an equally ideal treatment 
of Papageno’s aria d’entrata. The réle was one of those 
undertaken here by the same excellent artist during the recent 
German season, and I liked him in it immensely. He records 
easily and naturally, infusing into word and tone alike precisely 
the sparkling vivacity and humour that the song ought to 
convey. No tricks, no trimmings here; only plain, straight- 
forward honest singing. 


Louis V. D. Sande and Alexander Kirchner.—I observe that 
this Sterno record costs only half a crown, and in considera- 
tion of that economical advantage I am not going to condemn 
it for the use of an excessive supply of amplification, which 
you would probably have the patience to try and soften down 
in virtue of its outstanding merits. Ido not, as arule, appreve 
unrelated solos by different singers upon one and the same disc ; 
but these certainly do not hurt each other, for both are sung in 
German, and each in turn will be found very good. The 
baritone who sings the T'oreador’s Song does so with a telling 
voice and plenty of go. His tenor companion gives a very 
acceptable account of Lohengrin’s pedigree and knightly 
adventures, notwithstanding a certain lack of that delicacy of 
treatment which most Elsas expect at his hands until the cat is 
actually “‘ out of the bag.” 


Alexander Kipnis.—The watchword of the _ illustrious 
maker of operatic records is naturally “‘ Make hay while the sun 
shines.”’ There is probably more money to be made out of 
them in these critical days of financial crisis than there is to 
be had out of engagements at leading opera houses, where fees 
and salaries are being ruthlessly cut down. Even busy men 
like Alexander Kipnis must find important compensation in 
their gramophone royalties, compared with which their broad- 
casting fees are probably negligible. Here is a record that 
deserves to sell largely over the whole world. The most 
blasé listener can find new joy in this amazingly good rendering 
of Pogner’s address. Taken quicker than usual, yet not, too 
fast, it is a natural, easy-going talk by a wealthy goldsmith to 
his fellow-townsmen, winding up with the generous offer of his 
own fair daughter as chief prize at the annual Nuremberg 
competition festival! Nothing could be more genial, more 
hearty, or vocally speaking, more glorious; nothing more 
completely in the right Wagnerian tradition. The excerpt 
from the Rosenkavalier amounts to a revelation ; especially in 
the rich quality of the low notes, which beat those of Richard 
Mayr by yards. Kipnis as Baron Ochs must really be wonder- 
ful, and I hope we shall see him in the part next year.. What a 
record this, for the new ‘‘ Connoisseur Catalogue ”’ ! 


Rudolf Bockelmann.—After Pogner, Hans Sachs and another 
brilliant example of what modern recording can accomplish 
with distinguished and well-balanced materials. The same 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra that accompanies Kipnis under 
Orthmann here supports Bockelmann under Schmalstich, and 
with equally fine results. Positively I am unable to conceive 
of anything to surpass Bockelmann’s supreme effort. The 
youthful resonance, the roundness and purity of his manly 
tones, combined with the rare perfection of his phrasing and 
diction, lend an unwonted distinction to his delivery of Hans 
Sachs’ defence cf the old masters—his final warning to the 
Mastersingers at the end of the opera—the fresher here 
because declaimed without the fatigue entailed by all that 
comes before it. The volume and sonority of the Cobbler’s 
Song are especially welcome because not due to adventitious 
aid. 

HERMAN KLEIN, 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


Parlophone produces the Geister Trio of Beethoven, Op. 70, 
No. 1, played by the Concertgebouw Trio of Amsterdam 
(E11154-6, 12s.). There was a short notice of the Bern Trio’s 
performance of this (Polydor) on page 223 of the October 1930 
issue. Now the slow movement takes only two sides. instead of 
the Bern’s three. Each movement occupies one record. There 
are only three—an unusual procedure, right, as we feel, when 
those middle-movement “spirits”? (the name was not the 
composer’s) are flanked by such big-muscled music as that of 
the other two movements. ‘These unspecified players’ energy, 
with its crisp attack, not unpleasing even when almost rough, 
balances well. In the strange slow movement one misses a little 
the piano’s sustaining richness. The notes are straight-cut, 
not melting into each other; but the contrast of any piano 
with strings is always rather cruel. The piano-player is a bit 
uneven in some runs. I feel that they are at their best in the 
first and Jast movements ; but the second is the deepest music. 
Their recording as a trio is perhaps more of the bread-and- 
butter than the cake-and-jam type, and for at least two-thirds 
of the way that style is fitting. Good clear recording, in which 
nothing is left to doubt. 

W. R. A. 





Read the SPECIAL GRAMOPHONE SUPPLEMENT 
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SONG AND CHORAL 


Columbia DB607 (10in., 2s. 6d.) is the third record issued by 
this company of Annette Blackwell (soprano). If you agree 
with all the praise which the Editor gave to my wife’s first 
Columbia record of English folk-songs I think you will find 
this quite as good, perhaps better. There are three songs, 
none of which is quite like either of the others, or any of the 
four on the first record. The variety of English folk-songs is 
limitless. For them, grouping, which is so easy and obvious 
for those of perhaps every other race, is practically impossible : 
one can hardly get beyond saying that a few have obviously 
sprung from one common original, a few others from another. 
The vital point is that every good English folk-song (possibly 
a few that have lived are yet poor) expresses perfectly in its 
tune the root idea and mood of the words. A bold young farmer 
is a straightforward, expressive, sustained tune in the flat- 
seventh mode ; it is in Vaughan Williams’s Eastern Counties 
book (Novello). My Johnny was a shoemaker is in more broken, 
almost conversational style, yet tuneful ; cheerful with a touch 
of wistfulness. This arrangement is by myself; a version, 
something of a favourite, is in English County Songs. As I was 
going to Banbury belongs to the community nonsense-song class. 
[It can be had separately in Novello’s School Songs series. 

If Columbia are making a systematic recording of Gaelic 
folk-song, as they have started to do for English and Welsh, it 
will of course be welcome. Obviously they must be sung by 
Gaels. On DB602 Muriel Brunskill, one of our best contraltos, 
gives twosongs fromthe Kennedy-Fraser Songs of the Hebrides 
collection. Many will be glad to have this record. Kishmul’s 
Galley and In Hebrid Seas might be rather more energetic. 
The first should surely be somewhat fiery; Mrs. Kennedy- 
Fraser marks this ‘‘ with exultation,’’ and the second ‘‘ with a 
swinging rhythm.” 

On two other Columbia records, Dennis Noble (barytone, 
DX280, 12in., 4s.) gives The Carnival (Molloy) and the 
Bedouin Love-Song (Pinsuti), Heddle Nash (tenor, DB603) Eileen 
Alannah (Marble and Thomas) and Macushla (J. V. Rowe and 
MacMurrough), Each is more than ordinarily effective. 
Heddle Nash has the benefit of Gerald Moore at the piano. 

On Decca F1834 (10in., ls. 6d.) Steuart Wilson (tenor) has 
recorded three of the fine Lieder translations made by himself 
and Fox-Strangways: Schumann’s T'wo Grenadiers, O lovely 
Star, and Blacksmith’s Song. Obviously I cannot here analyse 
the translations. The last two of these three songs brings 
before us two very fine and lesser-known Schumann types. 
Even if you find Steuart Wilson’s singing of them a little un- 
expected, it will I think grow on you. His version of The Two 
Grenadiers we expect to find unusual. I am not sure about its 
success ; but it is very interesting, especially in the greatly 
contrasted styles in the earlier and later parts. I hesitate 
to give this record as a nap, but everyone who can should hear 
it—and hear Side B at least twice. Charles Wood’s setting of 
Walt Whitman’s Ethiopia saluting the Colours has been called 
the finest song of our times, and could put up a strong fight 
for that title. I think I remember Stuart Robertson making a 
very good H.M.V. record of it ; here is one for Decca (F2462), 
by Roy Henderson (barytone), which at least will strongly rival 
it. Ishall *‘ nap ”’ this, though I suspect Henderson’s tendency 
to exaggeration in the last stanza—-no more than a suspicion, 


based on two or three hearings only—and would that more 
singers had a bit of this exaggeration! My task in reviewing 
song records would be thereby enlivened and lightened. 
Perhaps I ought to say the pace is ceremonial rather than route- 
march. The other song is The Fighting Temeraire (Pascal). 

On Decca F2376, The Westminster Singers (male-voice 
quartet, unaccompanied) give an amusing arrangement (by 
Johnson) of that delightfully cheerful song of The Noble Duke 
of York ; a ‘‘ humorous ”’ song which I find tame, Sing we and 
chaunt we (Wadely); and an arrangement (by Wadely) of 
John Peel which will please all who have a keen enthusiasm 
for male-voice quartet work of every kind. 

Gladys Knight (Edison Bell Winner 5346, 10in., ls. 6d.) is 
a contralto to notice. ‘To a Southron her Caller Herrin’ seems 
decidedly good, and it has a very fair orchestral accompaniment. 
With itis Angus Macdonald, effectively sung. 

On Derek Oldham’s record (tenor, H.M.V. B3872, 10in., 
2s. 6d.) it is very difficult to find fresh comment. He is perhaps 
more quietly pleasant than ever in Tosti’s For ever and for ever 
and Leoncavallo’s ’T'is the day (Mattinata). The second of 
these has orchestral accompaniment. So have both songs 
on Peter Dawson’s (bass-barytone, H.M.V. B3809). The family 
likeness of T'he song of the tinker (Elliott) to the Cobbler’s song 
from Chu Chin Chow is truly remarkable. The other song is 
Gypsy John (Clay). Dawson sings exactly as on other recent 
records, though his diction is a little clearer. 

John Morel is one of the most interesting singers who have 
lately recorded ; he should find a place at least among our 
first half-dozen barytones. His record (Parlophone R101], 
10in., 2s. 6d.) of O no, John! is nearly as good a solo record of 
that English folk-song as I can imagine. First criticism, too 
fast a pace tends to make it peremptory or perfunctory ; 
second, in the replies, you can’t go on getting more and more 
urgent indefinitely, unless you go into music-hall style and stop 
keeping to the notes, so that More] does just anticipate his 
climax. But a first-rate record. Morel shows a remarkable 
variation in style in The Crucifixion ( Henever said a mumbelin’ 
word), making one of the few exceptions to my objection to 
white men singing negro spirituals. Would that objection 
assert itself after a few hearings? Perhaps it should not if 
a white man sings them in real sincerity, not as something 
merely amusing—nor yet merely charming. The accompanist, 
Ella Morel, is excellent. 

Eric Chandler has, I think, a new tenor confrére, Hubert: 
Barnes, in J am the King of Spain, a jovial duet in Barber of 
Seville style from Wallace’s Maritana, and The Merry Vaga- 
bonds (Gordon and Bingham). With a very fair, and I think 
correct. orchestral accompaniment, this record, Sterno 8018, a 
half-crown twelve-incher, must be reckoned a good bargain, 

The only two choral records are both excellent; one is 
really notable, Westminster Abbey Choir (H.M.V. B3930). 
Ernest Walker’s I will lift up mine eyes is in direct descent from 
Brahms’s German Requiem; but does not merely copy its 
parent, having an interesting personality of its own. It is 
unequal, sometimes falling from the high level, but is on the 
whole a really valuable contribution to church music. This 
performance is more than adequate. Once or twice some lower 
voices upset the balance. This fault is much more prominent 
in Charles Wood’s Great Lord of Lords, which is very nearly 
spoilt. (1 think recording could and should have mitigated it 
somewhat.) This is doubly unfortunate, as Charles Wood’s 
church music is superb and strong, firmly founded in the 
English sixteenth century : it yet sounds familiar to us to-day, 
and is the most urgently needed means of restoring purity and 
strength to our church music. 

St. George’s Chapel Choir, Windsor (Columbia DB604) gives 
us @ perfect example of plain hymn singing in parts—perfect, 
that is, as an example for choirs, whose business with hymns is 
of course only to decorate the tune that the congregation sings. 
The hymns are All hail the power of Jesus’ Name and Oh for a 
closer walk with God, to familiar tunes, Miles Lane and 
Martyrdom respectively. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 
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IRISH AND SCOTS SUPPLEMENTS 


Columbia’s new Irish and Scots supplements comprise 
respectively ten and seven records, all DB, 2s. 6d.: Irish, 
580-9 ; Scots, 590-6. The full list can be seen at any dealer’s. 
Four records in the Irish list, which I take first, consist of hymns 
issued under the auspices of the International Eucharistic 
Congress of 1932 and recorded by the Pro-Cathedral Choir, 
Dublin, under Mr. Vincent O’Brien. The object, to enable the 
people to learn the hymns chosen for the Congress, will be 
readily achieved by these plain, clear performances. It is 
perhaps only of personal interest to say that, having lived in 
Ireland, my ear alone would have told me the nationality 
of the singers, even if the words had been inaudible. The choir 
known by the name of its founder, the late Dr. Culwick, long 
distinguished in Irish musical life, has made two records, 584—5 
of unaccompanied national airs. These, though slightly 
muffied (? by the chamber), show sound, well-unified style, in 
tone and feeling ; a little deliberate, with phrases sometimes 
separated ; thoughtful, careful, solid work. The tenor tone 
at the start of the second verse of Avenging is purely Irish. 
One could tell it anywhere. The St. Columba Gaelic Quartet 
add two pieces in Gaelic with the same good qualities as the 
choir (586). Seamus Clandillon, a noted folk-song enthusiast, 
sings Fineen the Rover and Among the Heather in a baritone 
voice well fitted to the nature of the simple, upstanding 
themes. This is not concert, but cabin, singing. I recall 
visits to tiny homes among the peat, where its reek and the 
fish-smell joined with that of my hostess’s clay pipe, and the 
resources of her whole estate were, with easy courtesy, placed 
at the disposal of the casual stranger, who, however insignificant 
in reality, was made to feel that he alone had for years been 
awaited, to give distinction to that place and beatify its owner. 
That is an unforgettable trait of a lovable people. The batch 
is completed by the old, sly ballads sung by Richard Hayward. 
Not much in some of them, to the foreign ear; but they are 
samples from ways of enjoyment now being forgotten. They 
are not ali very old, and not what might be called pure folk- 
songs, in the sense of having no discoverable author ; but they 
have body and style, and a wholesome touch of fun at times ; 
589, e.g. 

The Scots batch is varied: Ae Fond Kiss, and There's nae 
luck, by the sensitive, lilting, likeable Catherine Stewart, 
contralto, on 590; Violet Macbride playing the fiddle in lovely 
Hebridean songs (591) and, with jinking elbuick that sets 
toes tapping in strathspeys and reels (592) ; Sandy Macfarlane, 
hearty and, to the right people, rich in fun, on 593—4—but 
everybody is his own judge of Scots humour, and I leave it to 
you, partner; and finally, William McCulloch, telling on 595 
The Death of Doctor Maclure, from Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush, and Pittin’ in the Cries (i.e., giving notice of marriage), on 
596. If Ian Maclaren is unacceptable to higher critics, count 
me out from their number. Twenty years ago he lit up, for 
me, @ life of which I knew a little, and was drawn to; and the 
gilt has not worn off yet ; partly, I venture to believe, because 
it is not just gilding, but goes (the best element in it) deep into 
sympathy and broad into understanding of a life that is more 
than local. Mr. McCulloch's treatment of the first selection is 
ripe and full. The second, with its homely, elementary 
humours, is well enough, but the other stands out. 


W. R. A. 


New Irish records made in Dublin are issued by Regal, and 
Parlophone also announces new Irish and Scottish issues. 





KARR, 


BAND RECORDS 


The bassoons and heavy brass section of the Grenadier 
Guards Band take full advantage of the glorious opportunities 
of enjoying themselves presented by two characteristic pieces— 
The old frog pond and The parade of the elephants—(Col. DB597). 
The latter is much the cleverer and more attractive trifle. 
The recording is superb. 

Splendid recording also characterizes a new H.M.V. record by 
the Coldstream Guards Band (B3924). The Garde Républi- 
caine March is French enough in type, but somehow does not 
ring quite true and just seems to miss being the real thing. 
Probably it is as difficult for an Englishman to write a real 
French March as for a Frenchman to write a real Spanish 
Dance, often as many of them have tried. On the other hand, 
Swift and sure is an honest-to-goodness march, quite unpre- 
tentious, but excellent for its purpose. 

The Decca Company introduce to us the Band of the Queen’s 
Own Cameron Highlanders, quite a good band, though not up 
to Guards standard. I wish they had chosen something 
more enterprising and less hackneyed to play than The 
Lightning Switch (F2475). 

Shamrockland is not a selection of real Irish airs like Myddle- 
ton’s arrangement called ‘‘ The Shamrock ”’ but is a selection 
of pseudo-Irish songs such as Mother Machree, When Irish 
eyes are smiling and We’re Irish and proud of it too. This is 
played competently by the Royal Horse Guards Band (The 
Blues) and is well recorded on Imperial 2536. 

It is a long time since I heard a Piccadilly record ; No. 821 is 
a trifle shrill and somewhat uneven in recording, but at its 
best it is good. The Brooklyn Military Band is a competent 
organization, and plays Bandmaster and Bosnia marches with 
plenty of spirit. 

The Kneller Hall Band plays the Introduction to Act III of 
Lohengrin and Nibelungen March on Sterno 771. The 
playing is neat and the recording is fair, but the intonation of 
some of the instruments is not as perfect as it might be and, in 
a band of this calibre, should be. 

Finally the Welsh Guards Band assisted by a Male Chorus 
make Marche Lorraine and Blaze Away really exciting on 
Broadcast 3086 (a “‘ Twelve’’). This is a splendid record in 
every way. 





W. A. C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
[All records, unless otherwise stated, are 10in.] 


Good Stuff 


It is a long time since such pleasant surprises have lain in 
wait for me, and I hardly know where to begin. Perhaps 
pride of place should go to the Léner String Quartet who 
have condescended to play with the most exquisite sensibility 
transcriptions by Weiner of Tchaikovsky’s Barcarolle and the 
Gavotte of Gluck which Brahms arranged (Col. DB599, 
2s. 6d.). This is surely the last word in restaurant music. 

Similarly no less a celebrity than Aureliano Pertile is to be 
heard in the two Neapolitan ditties, Ammore Canta and Nun me 
sceta, both by Tagliaferri, which Jan Kiepura sang in the 
Sterling film ‘“‘ City of Song’? (H.M.V. DA1197, 4s.). They 
are little masterpieces of their kind, for Pertile is a master, 
and a good orchestral accompaniment supports him well. 


Viktoria and her Huzzar 


Paul Abraham, already familiar on Parlophone records, is 
the composer of the music of the “ operette’’ now running 
fast and strong at the Palace Theatre. Records of the music 
are issued this month, and ‘‘ vocal numbers ”’ are to be released 
on the 15th. I mention this because the record made 
by Oscar Denes (who plays the part of Count Ferry Hegedus 
over here in English) and Lizzi Waldmoller (whose part, Lia 
San, is here played by the attractive Barbara Diu) of Mausi 
(or Mousie), a laughing duet, will not be available till the middle 
of the month and it is going to be the biggest seller since the 
Comedy Harmonists, also singing in German, enchanted us 
a few months ago. So look out for it and order it in advance. 

Already we have (besides many dance records) a Viktoria 
and her Hussar Selection played by Paul Abraham and his 
Orchestra with ‘“* vocal effects’ (which means voices but no 
words) by the Four Admirals (Parlo. E11157, 12in., 4s.) or 
played by Marek Weber and his Orchestra (H.M.V. C2261, 
12in., 4s.) or by the Debroy Somers Band (Col. DX285, 12in., 
4s.). 

Of the dance records interest will probably centre round 
the Paul Abraham renderings, especially the romantic Goodnight 
Waltz and Pardon, Madam (R1006, 2s. 6d.), in which the 
‘* vocal effects ’’ appear again. Mousie is backed by No time 
for anyone but you, which is almost as good a tune (R1005). 
The two Jack Hylton records, Mousie and a Medley (H.M.V. 
B6054, 2s. 6d.), and Goodnight and Pardon, Madam (H.M.V. 
B6053), are the English idea and played with all the brilliance 
one expects from this showman. On Columbia the Berliner 
Tanz Orchester deal efficiently with Following the Drum and 
Mousie (Col. CB344, 2s. 6d.) and Jack Payne and his Orchestra 
will be welcome to thousands playing Goodnight and Pardon, 
Madam (Col. CB343, 2s. 6d.). The latter coupling is also 
used by Rolando and his Blue Salon Orchestra on Winner 5361 
(1s. 6d.). 

Everyone who likes good scenery and good (if often rather 
familiar) tunes and Captain Harry Graham’s gift of lyric- 
translation will make a point of hearing the play if only to 


make the acquaintance of that most charming trio Oscar 
Denes, Barbara Diu and Gina Malo, and of seeing again Harry 
Welchman, the most distinguished and courtly of ambassadors. 


Other Plays 


Of ‘“‘ Waltzes from Vienna ’”’ at the Alhambra there are also 
many records. One only needs to be mentioned with 
enthusiasm and that is an arrangement by Viktor Hruby of a 
Walizes from Vienna Selection, played almost better than ever 
by the Dajos Bela Orchestra (Parlo. R1002, 2s. 6d.). It 
should be added that the tunes are not by any means all 
waltzes nor by Johann Strauss, and that the playing makes 
most of the other records that are in my batch sound dowdy. 

Perhaps the best souvenir of this tuneful play is 
Marie Burke’s song For we love you still, backed with a rousing 
chorus Love and War, sung by Dennis Noble and Chorus 
(Col. DB620, 2s. 6d.). The clearness of Marie Burke’s 
enunciation is in marked contrast to Dorothy Bennett’s, who 
sings two duets with Robert Naylor from the same operetta, 
While you love me and Love will find you (Parlo. R1028, 
2s. 6d.), of which I failed to catch more than half a dozen 
words in both songs. Evelyn Herbert, the heroine of the play, 
has a charming voice and with Franklyn Baur sings a duet, 
Silver Moon, as well as a solo of Romberg’s Mother on H.M.V. 
B3938 (2c. 6d.). Another musical comedy star who has not 
appeared on a record for some time is Binnie Hale, who sings 
Let love take care of you and You didn’t have to tell me (Col. 
DB608, 2s. 6d.) in the style that has endeared her to thousands. 

The original artists of ‘“‘ Nina Rosa”’ at the Gaiety will be 
found on Decca records. Geoffrey Gwyther sings Adored One 
and Nina Rosa (F2467, ls. 6d.) well enough but Helen Gilli- 
land’s voice (F 2468, Is. 6d.) is not her greatest asset. 

The relation of Oscar Straus’s ‘“‘ The Waltz Dream ”’ to the 
Lubitsch film ‘‘ The Smiling Lieutenant ’’ in which Maurice 
Chevalier is seen and heard is rather obscure: but the best 
records are by Arthur Lally and the Million-airs of a Smiling 
Lieutenant and an Indiscreet Selection (Decca F2452, Is. 6d.) ; 
Gandino and his Orchestra in J'owjours l’amour in the Army and 
While hearts are singing from the film (Imperial 2547, ls. 3d.) ; 
and the Dajos Bela Orchestra in Piccolo, Piccolo! and The 
Smiling Lieutenant from ‘“‘ The Waltz Dream ”’ (Parlo. R998, 
2s. 6d.). 

Alfredo Campoli and the Dorchester Hotel Orchestra are to 
be heard in Selections from Monckton’s The Quaker Girl and 
Oscar Straus’s The Chocolate Soldier (Decca K598, 12in., 
2s. 6d.). Vocal Gems from the latter by the Columbia Light 
Opera Company occupy both sides of Col. DX284 (12in., 4s.), 
while the Light Opera Company deals with Caryll’s The Duchess 
of Dantzig (H.M.V. C2262, 12in., 4s.). None of these is an 
outstanding achievement. 

On the other hand a Vocal Selection from The Mikado on 
Decca K597 (12in., 2s. 6d.) certainly is, and should be marked 
down by all who do not already possess a complete or abridged 
version of the opera. It could hardly be better done in the 
limits of a 12in. disc and the singers are Anne Welch, Norton 
Collyer, Victor Conway, Doris Owens and Elsie Olley. 

Those who have seen Jack Hulbert’s jolly little revue at 
the Leicester Square Theatre will remember that Paul England 
and the Chorus greet the audience as their film selves materialise 
into their real presences with Stepping out of the picture, which 
he sings on the reverse of his record of I’ve painted a picture 
(Decca F2450, Is. 6d.). The former song seems to me to lose 
its point if you have not seen the show. 


Let us remember Vienna 

Whole-hearted commendation of Marek Weber and his 
Orchestra in his Fantasia on Melodies of Johann Strauss 
(H.M.V. C2198, 12in., 4s.), third and fourth parts; and of 
De Groot and his Orchestra in Robrecht’s Erstes Waltzer— 
Potpourri (H.M.V. B3790, 2s. 6d.); and thanks to Edith 
Lorand and her Viennese Orchestra for furbishing up Destiny 
Waltz and The Choristers Waltz (Parlo. R1007, 2s. 6d.), very 
old English friends in the latest continental suitings. 
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A Distinction 

Alfred Rode and his Tzigane Orchestra (H.M.V. B3918, 
2s. 6d.) may be the same as Alfredo Rode and his Eighteen 
Tziganes (Decca K595 and 596, 12in., 2s. 6d. each), but the 
results are quite different. On H.M.V. they play two Hun- 
garian Melodies by Korbay (arr. Artok) and the inevitable 
Monti’s Czardas, with a wealth of cembalom that recalls the 
dynamic performance of the orchestra. But I hardly 
recognise it in the very ordinary playing of You are my heart's 
delight and You will remember Vienna (with a_ perfectly 
wonderful vocal refrain, if you want to laugh) and in Wine, 
Women and Song and Roses of the South. The review copy 
of the former (K595) is a “ swinger,’’ and Rode seems to play 
out of tune, probably in consequence. 


Other Orchestral Records 


The pluckiest effort of the month comes from the Athenaeum 
Symphony Orchestra playing Rossini’s TJancredi Overture, 
or the best bits of it, on Piccadilly—at the price of Is. ld. 
There’s value for you, and at the price the performance is 
exceptionally good. 

Among a heap of other records the following can be recom- 
mended for a trial: the London Palladium Orchestra in Ketel- 
bey’s Sanctuary of the Heart and The Sacred Hour, with chant- 
ing (H.M.V. C2202, 12in., 4s.) and Ernest Leggett’s Orchestra 
in his In a Chinese Temple Garden (Sterno 772, ls. 6d.); the 
Vienna Schrammel Quartet in Ziehrer’s Carnival Waltz and 
Whispering Darkness Waltz (Polydor 27044, 12in., 4s.) ; 
Orchestra Mascotte in Hobgoblins’ Review and Jessel’s Parade 
of the Tin Soldiers (Parlo. E11160, 12in., 4s.), daintily and 
firmly played except for one doubtful passage in the latter ; 
the Con Brio Mandolin Orchestra in a pleasant revival of 
Moret’s Poppies (Imperial 2540, 1s. 3d.); the J. H. Squire 
Celeste Octet in Willoughby’s Echoes of the Ball (Col. DB598, 
2s. 6d.), and Patterson’s Orchestra in Red River Valley and 
When the bloom is on the sage (Panachord 25060, 1s. 6d.) with 
American vocal chorus. 

In all these cases it is more a question of the titles than of the 
performers. 


Crooning Troubadours 


The Crooning Troubadours are in melancholy mood again 
this month; the depression, no doubt. Heartaches is the 
title of the song crooned by Cliff Connolly (Decca F2484, 
ls. 6d.) and Jack Gordon (Imperial 2538, ls. 3d.), but Gordon 
is backed up by those cheery souls The Radio Imps who are 
quite happy to go on Whistling in the dark, and just whistle at 
misfortune. To continue with our more soulful friends, 
Leslie Hutchinson begs heartrendingly for Just one more chance 
(Parlo. R1001, 2s. 6d.), Gene Austin avers that he is Thru 
with love without that gal (H.M.V. B3922, 2s. 6d.), but you can 
be as certain that he will be loving someone else next month 
as that Bing Crosby will still be fervently At your command 
(Brunswick 1182, 2s. 6d.) and Melville Gideon still unobtru- 
sively Faithfully Yours (Parlo. R1010, 2s. 6d.). 
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George Metaxa and Al Bowlly are more philosophical, 
although Metaxa’s two songs don’t seem to suit him as well as 
usual (H.M.V. B3935, 2s. 6d.) and it doesn’t seem very likely 
that Bowlly will have a chance to prove his assertion that he’d 
Rather be a beggar with you (Decca F2485, ls. 6d.), despite 
another sixpenze on the income-tax ; he is a young man much 
in demand. 

Frank Crumit is his usual cheery self in Foolish Facts and 
What kind of noise annoys an oyster 7 (H.M.V. B3883, 2s. 6d.), 
while Maurice Chevalier exceeds himself in Mama Inez (H.M.V. 
B3923, 2s. 6d.). 


Sunshine 

The duettists are much more cheery and headed by the 
Sunshine Boys in Keepin’ Company and Take it from me (Col. 
DB609, 2s. 6d.) are a bright batch. The Sunshine Boys are 
typical hundred per cent. American youngsters, and it is 
interesting to contrast them with two young English boys who 
are steadily growing in popularity—Rosing and Burnaby— 
who sing this month Dream a little dream of me and I wanna 
sing about you (Regal MR407, Is. 6d.), with probably far less 
‘style’? than the Americans, but to my ears quite as much 
charm. On the other hand are two American pairs that one 
almost regards as English because of their long association 
with the English public. They are Layton and Johnstone, 
whose regular output of two records every fortnight is in itself 
a thing to marvel at, and Ross and Sargent who can always 
be relied upon for a finished performance. Of Layton and 
Johnstone’s songs this month I liked best Whistling in the dark 
(Col. DB610, 2s. 6d.) and of the other two it suffices to say 
that their record of You can’t stop me from lovin’ you and 
Can this be love? (Parlo. R1009) is good enough. While 
talking of Americans Ruth Etting appears in the Decca list 
singing Without thatgal—‘‘man”’ in her case—and Nevertheless 
(Decca F2483, Is. 6d.); the fans will be glad to save a 
shilling; and I must mention Mildred Hunt, whose second 
record for Decca is just issued. Ho Hum and Would you 
take me back again ? (F2466, ls. 6d.) are sung as pleasingly 
as her former recording. 

As a strong antidote I suggest Gracie Fields in Granniec’s 
little old skin rug (H.M.V. B3920, 2s. 6d.), or her counterpart 
Jennie Howard singing the two songs from Gracie’s film 
‘Sally in our Alley,” Sally and Fall in and follow the band 
(Winner 5345, Is. 6d.). 

The Three Virginians, despite their name, are English and 
sing Ill always be true, in the English style, on Sterno 773 
(1s. 6d.), while The Big Four go Irish this month with a selection 
of Irish songs called Shamrockland (Col. DB606, 2s. 6d.) and 
Colin J. Boyd plays a Medley of Scottish Jigs and Reels on his 
violin in that peculiar “‘ scrapey *’ manner that one associates 
with the fiddler at the village “hop” (Brunswick 1179, 
2s. 6d.). The Maestros, vocal quartet with experienced but 
not quite suitable voices, are richly recorded in Welsh 


Memories (Col. DX281, 12in., 4s.). 





The Phenomenal World Success 


THE SONG OF SONGS 


PUBLISHED IN KEYS FOR ALL VOICES, PRICE 2/- NET 





As sung and recorded by 
RICHARD CROOKS (H.M.V.) FRANK TITTERTON (Decca) 
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Singers 

Apart from any Decca records that Mr. Crabtree may be 
reviewing there are an exceptionally attractive number of songs 
recorded by well-known voices. Frank Titterton does Tosti’s 
Goodbye and d’Hardelot’s Because (F2470, 1s. 6d.) and with 
Richard Watson the J’wo Gendarmes Duet and The Two 
Beggars (F2377) about as well as they can be done. Cliff 
Connolly in Absent and Parted (F2443), Leonard Gowings, 
a welcome visitor, in Ninetta and Two Eyes of Grey (F2461), 
Desirée Ellinger in My Message and Little grey home in the 
West (F2381), Peter Mulligan in My Irish Molly O and When 
Irish eyes are smiling (F 2449) and Richard Watson in Sincerity 
and Roadways (F2382) are indeed all occupied with straight- 
forward ballads of an earlier day, 
but none the less, singly or as a 
group, are well worth hearing, and 
at eighteenpence apiece, worth 
adding to almost any collection. 

The emotional side of religion 
is well catered for by Lawrence 
Vincent, baritone, in Hail / Queen 
of Heaven and I'll sing a hymn to 
Mary (Decca F2459, Is. 6d.) and 
by the Llewellyn Sacred Singers 
in Softly and Tenderly and 
Nearer, my God, to Thee (Pana- 
chord 25063, Is. 6d.) with organ 
accompaniments. There are 
first-class of their kind. A Gos- 
pel Song Service (Col. DX282, 
12in., 4s.), complete with William 
MacEwan and prayers, is a perfect 
terror to fibre needles ; and the 
recording of He that would valiant 
be and Fight the good fight as 
broadcast from §t. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields last June (Decca 
F2446, ls. 6d.) is not above 
criticism. 


Philadelphia 
D1893—7 


Sittard, Polydor 95426. 
Cassado, Col. LX 146. 


Tango, Waltz and Foxtrot 


Of a group of four Polydor 
tango records, all with terrible 
titles, I liked best Mama (23937, 
2s. 6d.)—a tune which appeared 
in the Piccadilly list last month 
and looks like being as popular 
over here as it is on the Continent 
—and Oh Micaela (24045, 2s. 6d.). 
The former is played in the 
Spanish style, the latter in Ger- 
man. If you want a Paso-Doble to cheer you after this 
languorous music I advise you to hear Madonna of the Bull- 


fighters played by the Orquesta Tipica Torreblanca (Brunswick 
1178, 2s. 6d.). 


PT SPSS PRET STE TESTS STEHT THES SSE ESTHET ESSSSESSS ESSE Eee eee EEEee SEES SEE ee ETE R EEE ES 


Some jolly dance records— Lights of Paris, a lively affair 
played by Nat Star’s Orchestra (Sterno 767, ls. 6d.) and The 
Queen was in the parlour (Sterno 765) a new version of an old 
nursery rhyme played by the same band. A well-played record 
of The way to Paradise from the film, played by The Midnight 
Minstrels (Regal MR401, ls. 6d.). Honeymoon Lane and 
Heartaches both played by Jack Leon’s Band (Piccadilly 
827-8, Is. 1d.), If yow’re really and truly in love played by The 
Rhythmic Eight (Zono. 5955, 1s. 6d.). A Tango-Foxtrot 
Tango Lady played by Hal Swain’s Band, Pardon me, pretty 
baby played by Frank Novak’s Orchestra and Whistling in the 
dark by Buddy Blue and his Texans on Imperial 2543, 2542 and 
2546 respectively (ls. 3d. each), and finally two waltz numbers 
from “‘ Viktoria ’’ Pardon, Madame and Good-night played by 
the Kosmos Klub Tanz-Orchester (Regal MR397, Is. 6d.). 


A SELECTED LIST. 


——— 


Straram Orchestra, Col. DX279. 
London Chamber Orchestra, Decca F2388. 
Symphony Orchestra, H.M.V. 


Lamoureux Orchestra, Polydor 67020. 
Gieseking, Col. DX277-8. 


Franz Volker, Polydor 95436. 

Kipnis, H.M.V. DB1543. 

John Morel, Parlo. R1011. 

Roy Henderson, Decca F'2462. 
Westminster Abbey Choir, H.M.V. B3930. 
Léner String Quartet, Col. DB599. 

Dajos Bela Orchestra, Parlo. R1002. 

Paul Abraham and his Orchestra, Parlo. E11157, 
Mikado Vocal Selection, Decca K597. 
Edith Lorand Orchestra, Parlo. R1007. 
Gracie Fields, H.M.V. B3920. 

Maurice Chevalier, H.M.V. B3823. 

George van Dusen, Parlo. R1000. 
Patricia Rossborough, Parlo. E11165. 


To Cheer Us 


From three veterans of the halls, Gus Elen, who has been 
heading the bill at the Holborn Empire lately, in Mrs. Carter 
and ’E dunno where ’e are (Sterno 788, ls. 6d.), The Golden 
Dustman and If it wasn’t for the ’ouses in between (789), Florrie 
Forde in Oh! Mum and Good’ Eavens ! Mrs. Evans (Imp. 2554, 
ls. 3d.) and Will Fyffe in The Waddin’ 0’ Mary Maclean and 
The Spirit of a Man from Aberdeen (Col. DX275, 12in., 4s.), we 
get the easy over-the-footlights successes that we expect ; and 
with equal success Norman Long “puts across”’ his enter- 
tainer-and-piano songs The Willows and In the morning (Col. 
DB576, 2s. 6d.). The back-chat of Alexander and Mose in 
Auto-suggestion and Fish Sauce (H.M.V. B3925, 2s. 6d.) sounds 
sadly in my ears; but then I do 
not even think them funny on 
the wireless. Nor can I raise a 
laugh over Mrs. McWha at the 
Ministry of Labour, a comic scene 
in which Richard Hayward, J. R. 
Mageean and Elma Hayward 
take part (Decca F2264, Is. 6d.) : 
nor find Charles Penrose and 
Kaye Connor more than vulgarly 
amusing in The Laughing Police- 
man at the Zoo (Col. DB605, 
2s. 6d.) or in Simpering Susie and 
a Sousaphone and Laughs and 
Liberties (Decca F2463, Is. 6d.). 
Yet all of them are established 
favourites with their own 
audiences. 


It must be jaundice! I re- 
member howling with laughter at 
G. P. Huntley in the music-hall 
sketch Buying a gun; and yet 
here it is, perfectly well done by 
Harry Grattan (its author) and 
Horace Percival (Col. DX276, 
12in., 4s.), leaving me compara- 
tively cold. It is, however, the 
best humorous sketch of the 
month. 


Elsie and Doris Waters chuckle 
and sing their way through 
Good Queen Bess, an amusing 
pasquinade, and Sarony’s The 
Barrers in the Walworth Road 
(Parlo. R1008, 2s. 6d.) much 
more to my delight. This is one 
of the best of their vocal efforts. 


LONDON EDITOR. 


Mischief 


The best joke of the month is arrangements by George 
Scott-Wood of Liszt’s best-known Liebestraum and Rubin- 
stein’s Melody in F (Parlo. E11165, 12in., 4s.). Patricia 
Rossborough (piano) and a capital jazz orchestra (I speak as a 
Captain Barnett) enter into the spirit of the thing, swooning 
or frolicking as required. It is all deliciously naughty. 

The Debroy Somers Band takes its victims more seriously 
and now that the series of Stealing thro’ the Classics has reached 
No. 3, Oratorio (Col. DX283, 12in., 4s.) a becoming gravity is 
felt. All is decorous and handsomely done, and this record 
will be widely popular. But it is naughty, none the less. 

The Instrumentalists present the same sort of titles as usual. 
There is an Other Days Selection by Terence Casey on Col. 
DB601 (2s. 6d.)—surely all the old tunes must he used up by 
now—and a Swanee River Medley by Phil Lenard (Decca 
F2384), in which he demonstrates his skill with banjo and 
guitar. Rudy Starita gives us Mousie, the tune from “ Vik- 
toria and her Hussar,’ which is going to sweep the country 
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(Col. DB619, 2s. 6d.) on his xylophone ; Raie da Costa is as 
flowery as ever in I found you and Let love take care of you 
(H.M.V. B3937, 2s. 6d.) and Jesse Crawford and Reginald 
Foort are full of ingenuity in Siboney and Maria, my own 
(H.M.V. B3927, 2s. 6d.) and Whistling in the dark and Thrill me 
(Col. DB612, 2s. 6d.), played on their respective cinema organs. 


Winners 

Only a few of the October Edison Bell list have been received 
in time for review, but they are all Winners. The prayers of a 
great many North-country folk are answered by two records 
of Catcheside Warrington’s singing of well-known Tyneside 
songs, Haabe’s Men and The Cliffs of old Tynemouth (5367, 
ls. 6d.) and Blaydon Races and The Paanshop Bleezin’ (5368, 
ls. 6d.). The series of Vocal Gems from Musical Comedies is 
continued this month with The Dollar Princess (L5369, 2s.) 
and Excerpts from the opera Maritana are also given by 
competent artists (L5370, 2s.). There are two rowdy but 
jolly Band records, one by the Pipes and Drums of H.M. Scots 
Guards (5217) and the other the Band of the Scots Guards 
(5352). Equally jolly, but for different tastes, are two xylo- 
phone solos, Over the Top and My Irish Lass by Rudy Starita 
(5355) and Jenny Howard with Percy King in what are called 
Radio Tit-bits, in which she imitates several famous music-hall 
and radio stars. I did not care much for the ballads sung by 
Hubert Trant (5353) and Morlais Morgan and Hardy Williamson 
(5354), but there seems to be a vogue for these old songs just 
now. The dance records are all bright performances of 
up-to-minute tunes such as Time will tell (5356) and Heartaches 
(5358), both played by Sid Phillips’ Melodians and Honeymoon 
Lane by the Blue Jays (5364). 

Other records which can only be classed as novelties but 
which are definitely worthy of your attention are: (1) an 
absurd ditty called The Lighthouse song in the style of 
Suckin’ Cyder (Brunswick 1184, 2s. 6d.); (2) Old man Duff, 
the story of a mighty man of the American mountains (Pana- 
chord 25064, ls. 6d.); (3) Abraham, sung by Carson Robison 
and Phil Crow (Regal MR405, Is. 6d.), almost identical with the 
H.M.V. record of last month, but a shilling less; (4) A Street 
Barrel Organ issued by the same company (Regal MR396, 
ls. 6d.) ; and (5) Roy Smeck and his Vita Trio of Hawaiian 
guitars playing Drowsy Waters (Imperial 2548, Is. 3d.) and the 
San Marino Piano-Accordeon Syncopators in The Twilight 
Waltz and In the mountains of the pine (Regal MR399, Is. 6d.) ; 
(6) George van Dusen, surely the king of yodellers, in Yodelling 
Romeo and Yodel-o Eskimo (Parlo R1000, 2s. 6d.). 

PEPPERING. 


News 

Regal has secured Percival Mackey and his Dance Band 
whose records will start in the November list, as well as a new 
small band on the lines of the Gilt-Edged Four and the Four 
Bright Sparks which is to be called The Mad Hatters and to be 
under the direction of Len Fillis. 

The compositions of De Sylva, Brown and Henderson are 
among the well-proved favourites published in this country 
by the Victoria Music Company, of which Messrs. Campbell 
and Connelly now hold control. The latest hit from America 
is *‘ Just one more chance.”’ 

Randolph Sutton is the most recent recruit—or rather 
** transfer ’’—to the Imperial troop, which also has the exclusive 
services of Miss Betty Bolton. 

Wingates Temperance Prize Brass Band, which won the 
International trophy at the Crystal Palace last Saturday in 
Hubert Bath’stest-piece, Honourand Glory, is recorded on Regal. 

The new H.M.V. recording studios in the Abbey Road, 
St. John’s Wood, are still in the experimental stage, and most 
recordings are made, as hitherto, at the Little Queen’s Hall or 
at Hayes. Miss Jeanette Macdonald, the film star now 
appearing at the Dominion Theatre, made some records last 
Friday, and Miss Fay Compton recorded songs from ‘“‘ Autumn 
Crocus ”’ and “‘ The Constant Nymph ”’ by Eugene Goossens on 
Monday. 


Collectors’ Corner 





A correspondent from Tokyo has invoked my assistance 
in trying to restore his collection of early general catalogues 
which was destroyed in the great earthquake of 1923. H.M.V. 
and Columbia from their first editions till 1922 are required, 
and I shal! be glad to forward any that may be offered. My 
own appeal for the loan of the still earlier lists met with a 
ready response. In the green list of 7in. records dated 1901, 
it was interesting to see a varied list of no less than 143 titles to 
the credit of a single performer ; in which connection it may be 
recalled that the problem in those early days was to discover 
artists who could make clear records, and that it was some years 
before the recording companies were able to dispense altogether 
with their services in favour of singers of established reputation. 

The 12in, list which I received was dated September 1903 ; 
does anybody know of an earlier one? Dan Leno had one title 
only in this—The Robin (01000). I have an original copy of 
this interesting catalogue number, and quite recently a reader 
very kindly presented me with one of 02000, T’om Bowling, by 
Ben Davies, in which the fine qualities and personal foibles of 
this renowned singer are most faithfully reproduced. 

As I have previously written, the celebrity records were 
re-grouped in sections of red and pink in 1907, immediately 
after Titta Ruffo’s entry into the catalogue. His Largo al 
factotum and Dio possente were probably the last red label 
records to be issued at 15s., being changed into pink soon after 
their appearance. This reminds me that anybody having 
early records bearing labels later than those of their original 
issue may possibly find that these labels have been pasted over 
the original red, and may be removed after a thorough soaking. 
I discovered this in the case of a Patti record which, though 
bearing the “dog” label, was obviously an original disc. 
Two errors in previous articles have been brought to my 
notice. My remark that the red label records of Calvé and 
Suzanne Adams were transferred to the black label section was 
made from memory, and was true only of the latter. Then in 
the June issue (p. 28) I stated that in six-figure catalogue 
numbers, the second figure denoted the nationality of the 
singer ; this, of course, should have referred to the language. 

My latest “‘ finds ’’ include a very early Fonotypia of Voi lo 
sapete and Elsa’s Dream by Litvinne (who is described as 
‘‘ soloiste & 5.M. L’Empereur de Russie’’), a red label by the 
Vatican Choir, and the pair of Church Scene ( Faust) records, in 
which the admirable Huguet first appeared in this country. I 
also have good news of an original La Mia Canzone of Caruso, 
which is waiting for me. 

Collectors may like to forward details of their own finds, 
which would certainly be of interest, and might lead to some 
sort of co-operation, totheir mutual advantage. Quite recently 
I had the pleasure and privilege of looking through a very large 
collection, in which I recollect such original rarities as Grieg, 
Chaminade, Joachim, Raoul Pugno, Sarah Bernhardt and 
Eduoard de Reszke. Can anybody report a copy of Non piz 
andrai by Santley, or any of the 10in. reds by Battistini? 


P. G. Hurst. 


Connoisseurs Corner 


Messrs. Alfred Imhof announce a new series of recitals to be 
held in their Concert Hall at Imhof House, at which special 
attention will be given to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue 
and to imported records of music rarely performed in this 
country. 

The Connoisseur Catalogue will also provide two special 
programmes which the London Editor will broadcast on 
October 29th (9.50 p.m. National) and November 5th (9.30 p.m. 
Regional). 
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America To-Day 
John Hammond writes to Edgar Jackson 


One morning, about a couple of months ago, the postman brought a letter 
which turned out to be from.a Mr. John Hammond, who said he had just 
arrived from America on his way to Salzburg for the Musical Festival, and, 
having read THE GRAMOPHONE regularly in his home in New York, would 
like me to hear some records he had brought with him. 

Mr. Hammond turned out to be one of the most charming and, if 1 may 
say so, most intellectual people it has been my pleasure to meet. Though 
only young and, in fact, still a student at Yale, he is widely travelled and 
read. He is a violinist of considerable skill, and one of his hobbies are his 
performances with a well-known amateur String Quartet. 

His musical knowledge seemed quite amazing. He could tell me anything 
from the life story of Bach to the names of Duke Ellington’s coloured 
musicians, and while he had his own ideas on everything—from social 
economy to popular journalism—the broadness of his mind could be gauged 
from the fact that he is as interested in (and as competent a critic of) what in 
America they still call “* Jazz,”’ as he is in the classics and the more serious 
work of the ultra-modern schools. 

After an all-too-short stay, my young friend returned home to America, 
but not before we had both promised to correspond regularly. He has been 
the first to commence redeeming that promise, and I have just received his 
first letter. Its so interesting that I am passing on extracts to our readers, 
and will continue to do so regularly as his future letters arrive. 

Here are some of the things he writes :— 

‘* So dull and stultified has the phonograph world of America become 
that it is no exaggeration to say that nothing of any importance has 
taken place in a year or more. For the most part the companies are 
directed without a vestige of imagination, and the Radio has captured 
all the business that might easily have been theirs. 

‘‘ Surprising as it may seem, it is a fact that within the last three 
months only one classical work recorded in America has been released. 
Columbia and Brunswick are relying solely on their foreign recordings 
for material, the one American production to which I refer being a Victor. 
It is the greatest of all Mozart’s symphonies, the G Minor, with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra under Stock. Except for the recording, 
it is in every way inferior to Bruno Walter’s magnificent interpretation 
on the German Columbia. The rendition is stodgy and almost lifeless, 
and, instead of the excellence of the recording being an asset, it is, in 
fact, almost a handicap, since it brings out the heaviness of the attack 
and discloses all too clearly the conductor’s stereotyped conception. 
The Columbia version is the nearest to Toscanini’s I have heard, and 
higher praise would be impossible to find. 

‘* Fortunately, ‘jazz’ has been faring well at the hands of almost all 
the companies. At the present time coloured orchestras are very much 
in vogue, with the result that even the more backward and insignificant 
companies are releasing discs by the Blue Rhythm Boys and Fletcher 
Henderson’s and Chick Webb’s orchestras. 

‘* An interesting recording, which Decca may possibly release in 
England, is Futuristic Jungleism by The Blue Rhythm Boys, boasting a 
full and ingenious orchestration something in the style of those by the 
famous Duke (Ellington—E. J.); and Melotone, America’s equivalent 
of Panachord, have brought forth a reasonably good Fleteher Henderson 
rendition of You Rascal, You, backed by a superior House of David 
Blues. 

‘* After the belated release of a very poor Choo Choo by Paul Whiteman 


(Continued col. 1, page 190.) 





Reviewed by 
EDGAR JACKSON 


Novelty in Parlophone and 
Brunswick lists inspires 


- A Plea for Originality 


and 


A Defence of Hot Music 


HOSE whose taste in dance music is for something different from the 

uninspired ‘‘commercial’’ performances, nine out of every ten 

of which, no matter whether they are good or bad of their kind, 
dish up the same old routines, effects and colours with such unfailing 
regularity that it becomes almost nauseating, will find among this 
month’s releases some most refreshing exceptions to the sort. of things 
we have endured for so long now that they have come to be looked 
upon as inevitable by the more sophisticated, and are only accepted 
(when they are not rejected) with that uncomplaining resignation for 
which as a nation we have long been famous. 

Much of this novelty is contained in the Parlophone “ Rhythm- 
Styles.’’ This will not be unexpected as the Series has for long been 
the one consolation of the fans, and that it has this month increased 
in quantity, with no detriment to quality, is likely to be less a cause for 
wonderment than pleasure. 

What may cause a good deal more surprise (to say nothing of enjoy- 
ment) is to find Brunswick challenging Parlophone by adopting a most 
advanced policy in an October list which contains records as original 
and as good of their kind as any one could wish. Many of them are 
hot (these you will find reviewed under their special heading): others, 
in both the Parlophone ‘‘ Rhythm-Style ’’ and Brunswick supplements, 
are in more straightforward vein, but are equally interesting because 
in their way they have managed to get off the beaten track. Itis perhaps 
needless for me to add, however, that the hotter performances are 
the most interesting. .. . 


Limited by public taste 


I have looked at the last sentence for a long time without daring to 
add another line ; for, in running blithely on, I failed to see the precipice, 
crashed right over it, and am now lying smashed to atoms at the bottom, 
helpless if my critics want to beat the life out of me. What I mean is 
that I have once again laid myself open to the accusation that I like only 
hot music, and can have no sympathy with, and so be of no use to, those 
with other tastes. 

My plea is Not Guilty, and I beg a second or two to present my case. 

I can enjoy a “ straight ’’ dance record as much, I believe, as any on», 
provided that it is good of its kind; but—and although this may at 
first seem ambiguous, I think you will see what I am driving at— 
the straight record seldom can be good of its kind, because the great 
majority of the dance record buying public appears to be too impatient to 
take the little extra time necessary to follow anything but simple 
melody and orchestration which require no more knowledge to under- 
take or understand than that found in Smallwood’s excellent but elemen- 
tary Pianoforte tutor, and after all even recording companies must live. 

And so, for anything that is new, clever or really interesting, instead 
of just pleasantly tuneful, quasi-amusing and/or mildly sentimental, 
one has, except in all too rare instances, to turn to the hot record. At 
any rate this is usually good of its kind, because those who buy it are 
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not merely sophisticated, but have a good knowledge of the subject and 
are not slow to reward it with that respected and feared species, “ the 
bird,” if it is rubbish. 

I am quite aware that a number of people, such as the ‘‘ legitimate ”’ 
music eritics of the lay Press and famous musicians, who, because of 
their undoubted knowledge of straight music, command (and deserve) 
every respect and attention, have decried all forms of what they still 
call ** jazz,’ and that this has had its effect on the public, but I am afraid 
I cannot attach much weight to their opinion. You will find that those 
who shout the loudest against rhythmic music otten know the least 
about it, however skilful they may be in their own line. You may 
think that I am saying this more because it is an easy way of discrediting 
them in your eyes than because it is true. Luckily I can prove my 
bona fides. Many of these authorities are my best friends and we 
often meet. On such occasions I start the old ball rolling by telling 
them they know nothing, and carry on on these lines with the sole pur- 
pose of goading them to give their reasons for their dislike of ‘ jazz.”’ 
When I succeed—and I have to confess that I often do—I find that 
most of them can say nothing more reasoned than that it isn’t music. 
The few others who are capable of giving reasons for their opinions prove 
their lack of understanding of the subject by exaggerating points that 
mean little and minimising (when they don’t completely overlook) 
those that mean everything. 

Personally I am convinced that the main reason why so many of the 
intelligentsia dislike ‘*hot’’ music is that they won’t try to understand 
it, by allowing themselves to respond naturally to just what it has to 
offer, without looking for something that isn’t there and ef which it 
has never boasted, and a good deal of support for this suggestion is 
found in the fact that many brilliant legitimate musicians and composers, 
who were once its fiercest decriers, are now confessing to a distinct par- 
tiality to it. 


Scrap that Squeak-box 

Another thing which has not helped hot music, at least as far as records 
of it go, are the conditions under which all too many people hear it. 
Few seem to realise it, but it is nevertheless a fact that the hotter a 
record the better the gramophone needs to be if it is to sound anything 
as itshould. For one thing, the main beats, which denote the measure, 
are always found in the bass, and unless this is reproduced both cleanly 
and in its correct proportion, not only can the subtleties of syncopation 
foundi n the work of instruments in the higher registers be almost meaning- 
less, but also without this bass foundation the tonal balance is upset, 
sometimes with the most disastrous effects. I have at times been really 
staggered to hear how absolutely awful a record, which has seemed 
wonderful on a good electrical reproducer, can sound on some of the 
cheaper acoustic instruments. Clarinets, for instance, have not only 
become thin-toned to the point where they have seemed to shriek ir 
agony and rattle like a dozen skeletons on as many tin roofs, but have 
sounded even worse than this has made them because the bass instru- 
ment, which supplies the basic rhythm, should be sounding the proper 
root of the chord, thus denoting the harmony, and should have balanced 








(Continued from col. 1, page 189.) 
on Columbia, it surprised no one to hear that the corpulent leader has 
switched his affiliations to Victor, for whom he originally recorded. 
According to semi-official reports, however, this was not effected until 
the latter company had paid Columbia $60,000 for the unexpired portion 
of Whiteman’s contract. It was common comment that Columbia 
had made something of a mess of exploiting the band, and had lost many 
thousands on almost everyone of its releases. 

‘* Brunswick still seem to be by far the most efficiently run of the 
three important recording companies, what with their array of hot 
orchestras, vocalists like Bing Crosby and the Boswell Sisters, and 
Polydor repressings. 

‘* Apart from records, the dance orchestra world seems a little duller 
than usual this month, if such a thing is possible. 

“Bennie Goodman up one dayand swiped ‘Red’ Nichols’s band to 
take into a new musical show, ‘Free for All’ by name. ‘Red’ 
hastily assembled another unit for the Park Central Hotel in New 
York. It seems to be comfortably lodged there, but the truth is that 
the new combination is nothing to shout about, even though it contains 
the best of the bass players, Arthur Bernstein, a young man who is also 
studying law at New York University and playing the ‘cello in the 
Juilliard Symphony Orchestra. 

“Tt is said here that Paul Whiteman is definitely going to England 
this summer. Earl Hines is being managed by the National Broad- 
casting Corporation, and is heard over a large network. Louis Armstrong 
is in mid-west Vaudeville. 

** By next month the concert season will have begun and then, perhaps, 
there will be something to write about.” 

J. H. 


up things tonally with a nice warm sonority has merely been a click like 
a drummer hitting a tap-box in the next street. You may feel that 
all this applies equally to any record. So it does, but not to quite the 
same extent in the straighter performance. For instance, the less 
involved a melodic line is, the easier it is to keep track without following 
the harmonic progression too closely, not only of the fundamental! 
rhythm, but also of whereabouts in the phrase you are, whereabouts in the 
movement that phrase is, and consequently the general sense of the 
thing; thus if the bass and lower middle registers are not too obvious 
you still at least know your location. As far as the tonal aspect is 
concerned the straight dance record seldom taxes the machine so much. 
It is more subdued and less often does one find those hearty bursts of 
exuberance which need a well-built machine if they are to be handled 
in a way that will not sound as though the whole bag of tricks would 
fall to pieces any moment. 


—_—_-->----— 


Novel “ Popular Concert”? Arrangements 


After this outburst in support of hot music it may surprise you to 
learn that the first disc [ am recommending not only isn’t hot, but 
isn’t even rhythmic. 

It is a 12in. Brunswick (102) of Hoagy Carmichael’s delightful tune, 
Star Dust (which is, I think, negro slang for cocaine), and, on the reverse, 
the popular J surrender, dear, both played by Victor Young and His 
Orchestra (Amer.). The combination consists, not of dance, but of 
symphony instrumentation. It seems to be about 25 strong, with 
about 6 violins, 2 violas, ‘cello, bass, flutes, oboe and bassoon, a couple 
of horns, and the usual brass, piano and drums, to say nothing of a 
harp and occasional] use of saxophone. Non-existent permanently, and 
put together simply for recording, it consists, if its efficiency is anything 
to go by, oi some of New York’s best Symphony players, but what is even 
more interesting is the materia] it has been given to perform. Victor 
Young, perhaps best known as the composer of Sweet Sue, one of the 
best dance tunes ever written, has by brilliant orchestration turned these 
two simple melodies into what may be described as popular symphonies, 
and they are a mass of warm and brilliant colour. It is not the first 
time this sort of thing has been done. Paul Whiteman did it with heaps 
of tunes issued here by H.M.V. and Columbia; but I must say that 
Young’s orchestrations are a cut above anything Whiteman ever had. 
Not the least attractive feature of Young’s work is the way he uses 
voices, which he treats as an instrumental section and cleverly weaves 
into the general scheme. These vocal] parts are interpreted by the 
Boswell Sisters, who are as effective at this sort of thing as they are 
in the hot rhythmic performances which have been, and are again 
this month, outstanding attractions of the Brunswick list. J surrender, 
dear boasts, in addition to the Boswell Sisters, some fine singing by Frank 
Munn, who might not disgrace himself in opera. He knows how to use 
his [rish tenor voice and his diction is perfect. Nevertheless I prefer the 
other side, as, although the tunes in this case are of less importance than 
the treatment, Star Dust is the better melody, and Victor Young seems 
to have found greater inspiration in it. The reproduction is excellent, 
excepting that both sides are slightly over-recorded and thus liable 
to over-tax all but the best instruments. This fault is also found in 
some of the other Brunswicks and the English branch should take 
immediate steps to draw attention of their American department to it. 
It adds to the volume (for what that is worth—in my opinion it is nothing) 
but makes the records inclined to blast in places. 


Rhythm-cum- Symphony 

The records by Young have no rhythmic movements and their sem- 
blance to dance music begins and ends with the tunes being among those 
featured more usually by dance bands, but those who like rhythm and 
dance-band instrumentation and idiom, and yet want something different 
from the ordinary dance record, hot or straight, will find that Brunswick 
have catered for them also in two more “‘ popular concert ’’ arrangements 
of favourites of earlier days, Sally, won’t you come back, (v), and Jt had to 
be you (v), played by Red Niehols (Amer.), with a recording orchestra 
of about twenty, which contains most of the musicians who are generally 
found in the records by “* Red ’’ Nichols’s Five Pennies. In their way the 
orchestrations here are but little behind those of Victor Young’s. Of 
the two sides I prefer Sally, which is a mass of things as pleasing as they 
are unexpected. There is a well-sung straight vocal refrain tollowed 
by a burst of rhythm which makes you think the next movement is 
going to be hot, but instead we find a delightful ballad style muted 
trumpet solo by Red Nichols himself. Later in the record there is a good 
hot rhythmic movement in which Jimmy Dorsey on clarinet is prominent, 
this being followed by a cleverly contrived Blues chorus sung by Jack 


Teagarden. 


The advantage of performances of this kind is, of course, that they 
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provide all the satisfaction to be obtained from the rhythmic mode of 
interpretation, without the limitation of being tied, not only to continual 
rhythm, but to one set tempo. One only wishes there were more of 
this kind of thing in place of the ordinary dance record, but arrangers 
who can do it well are rareties. 


Frankie Trumbauer on Brunswick— 

Coming now to the dance records, I think all tastes will enjoy Georgia 
on my mind (Vv), another Hoagy Carmichael number, and Honeysuckle 
Rose (v) (Brunswick 1192) by Frankie Trumbauer and His Orchestra 
(Amer.). Both are sweet melodies seductively played in lazy style 
as slow fox-trots at about 30 bars to the minute. Neither is hot, but 
both are stylish in every sense of the word. Trumbauer, for long con- 
sidered one of the best saxophonists in America and with a style of his 
own which no one has succeeded in copying, is perfectly delightful. 
With a good soloist supported by a background of voices in harmony 
the vocal choruses are also outstanding features of both titles. This is 
one of the discs I had in mind when speaking earlier of records which 
though in more straightforward vein were interesting because they had 
managed to get off the beaten track. 


Two more are It’s the Girl (v) and Take it 
from me (v) (Brunswick 1187) by the Casa 
Loma Orchestra (Amer.). This band, as you 
know if you read THE GRAMOPHONE regularly 
has turned out some of the best hot records 
Brunswick and Parlophone have produced. 
In these two excellent tunes it proves it can 
do every bit as well in the straighter modes of 
interpretation. It shows the same delightful 
sense of rhythm and its knack of neatly pro- 
ducing something unexpected in just the 
right way at the right moment is most in- 
triguing. As the only hot playing in /t’s the 
Girl is found in a few bars of excellent tenor 
saxophone no one can say I am enthusiastic 
about this because it is hot. Both titles have 
good vocal refrains. 


Bruns, 102). 


: and their 

Excepting for the hot performances re- 
viewed elsewhere the remaining Brunswick 
dance records are comparatively ordinary. 
On 1193 Victor Young and His Orchestra 
(Amer.) give musicianly but quite straight- 
forward renderings of J fownd a million dollar 
baby (v) and Sing a little jingle (v) with vocal 


No. 88). 


THE BEST OF THE MONTH. 


POPULAR CONCERT ORCHESTRAS. 
I Surrender, Dear and Stardust by Victor 
Young and his Orchestra (12in., 


It had to be you and Sally, won’t you come 
back? by Red Nichols and his Orches- 
tra (12in. Bruns. 101). 


DANCE BANDS. 

Belle of Barcelona (Spanish One-step) by 
The New Mayfair Dance Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B6055). 

Fine and Dandy by the Dorsey Brothers 

New Dynamiks (Parlo. 

R993 New ‘‘ Rhythm-Style ”’ Series 


Heartaches by Bert Lown and his Hotel 
Biltmore Orchestra (H.M.V. B6051). 

Honeysuckle Rose and Georgia on my 
mind by Frankie Trumbauer and his 
Orchestra (Bruns. 1192). 


Another Parlophone which I have particularly enjoyed is The Hour 
of Parting (v) (R994) played by Ben Selvin and His Orchestra (Amer.). 

his tune is one of the most delightful melodies I have heard for 
many a long day, and if properly handled can become a hit. Originally 
a tango and named L’ Heure Bleue, it is composed by Mischa Spoliansky 
(a renowned pianist who played one of the solo parts in the Parlo. 
record by Julian Fuchs’ Orchestra of Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, 
which, incidentally is, I hear, selling well in America—carrying the war 
into the enemy’s country, this !), and was first heard in a revue called 
‘* Es lieght in der Luft,” produced in Germany some three or four years 
ago and in which the now famous Marlene had a quite insignificant part. 
The first time I heard the tune was when the Parlo. record of it by 
Von Geozy came out here about two years ago. It struck me then how 
captivating it was. Now it has come back from America presented 
as a fox-trot. The tune does not, of course, require anything in the 
way of a clever modern rhythmic-treatment, and Selvin’s performance 
is quite straightforward, but musicianly, appropriate to the tune and 
good of its kind. 

The remaining Parlos. are not exactly the kind of thing about which 
I can work up great enthusiasm because they 
lack originality, but they are well played and 
those who like the straightforward melody 
dance record will find them particularly good 
of their kind. There are Look in the looking 
glass (v), a good melody played, on the 
reverse of The Hour of Parting, brightly by 
Ben Selvin’s Orchestra (Amer.) who on R1014 
are heard on their best behaviour also in 
tunefully lazy versions of Many happy returns 
of the day (v) and Wrap your troubles in 
dreams (v). Then there are four titles by 
The Golden Terrace Orchestra (Amer.). On 
R995 are Makin’ faces at the Man in the 
Moon (v), another slow melody performance 
of a good tune, the last line of which—** I’m 
makin’ faces at the Man in the Moon ‘cause 
he hasn’t done right by me ’’—may make it 
a hit, and One more time (v), which is in faster 
tempo and bright to the extent that it verges 
at times on being hot; and, on R1015, My 
sweet tooth says I wanna (but my wisdom tooth 
says no) (v) another bright affair in fast 
tempo, the backing of which is a slow 
‘‘ melody ” rendering of the tuneful Just one 
more chance (Vv). 


choruses by the Boswell Sisters, who have 
subdued themselves for the occasion. The 
same band is also responsible for a very 
commonplace Faithfully Yours (v) (1190), 
on the reverse of which Nick Lucas and His 
Crooning Troubadours (Amer.) have a well- 


The hour of parting by Ben Selvin and his 
Orchestra (Parlo. R994). 

It’s the Girl and Take it from me by The 
Casa Loma Orchestra (Bruns. 1187). 

What’s the use? by Frankie Trumbauer 


Columbia not up to form 

The Columbias which have pleased me most 
this month are the two slow fox-trot versions 
in straightforward American commercial 
style of Without that gal (v) and How the time 








played but stereotyped version of That's 
my desire (v), mildly relieved by a guitar 


solo. J can’t get Mississippi off my 
mind (v) and Without that girl (v) 
(1188) by Abe Lyman and His 


California Orchestra (Amer.) are the weakest in the list. 
—and Parlophone 


We return to the good things, however, in Parlophone. 

Frankie Trumbauer (Amer.) with an all-star Orchestra, ‘including 
Frank Secrest (trumpet), Lennie Hayton (piano), Ed. Lang (guitar) and 
Stanley King (drums)—the full personnel will be found in the pamphlet 
issued with the record—give of a charming melody, What’s the Use? (v) 
(Parlo. R1013—New “ Rhythm-Style ’”’ Series No. 92), a performance 
so neat and tuneful that the uninitiated listener is hardly likely to realise 
at first that he is being treated at the same time to an exhibition of 
advanced rhythmic interpretation in its most enlightened form. I hope 
the inclusion of this in the ‘“‘ Rhythm-Style ” Series, which has hitherto 
consisted almost entirely of advanced hot recordings, will not scare the 
more simple-minded off it, for there is no more anything in it that is 
likely to displease them than there is in the brilliant record of Fine and 
Dandy (v) by The Dorsey Brothers and their New Dynamiks (Amer.) 
which is also in the Parlophone “ Rhythm-Style ” Series (R993-88). 
Like Trumbauer, the Dorseys—Tom on his trombone, and Jimmy with 
his saxophones and clarinet—are supported by some of the best dance 
musicians one can find even in America. The combination is, however, 
rather larger, and includes a five-piece brass section. Further particulars, 


including the personnel, of this also are given in the pamphlet issued with 
the record. 


and his Orchestra (Parlo. R1013, New 
‘** Rhythm-Style ” Series No. 91). 


can fly (v) by Guy Lombardo and His Royal 
Canadians (Amer. CB340). At the best they 
are merely polite society stuff, but have polish 
and a certain personality. 

On the beach with you (v) (CB341) by S. C. 
Lanin’s Ipana Troubadours (Amer.), who are 
also responsible for the backing, Many happy returns of the day (v), is, 
generally speaking. the same sort of thing. The first chorus is feeble 
but afterwards thingsimprove. The vocal is good, the verse has warmth 
and colour and then there are some pleasing piano effects and some neat 
solo trumpet work in the last chorus. Nevertheless, this cannot compare 
with the Brunswick of the same tune by Ozzie Nelson’s Orchestra issued 
last month. 

Of Columbia’s remaining dance titles, Jack Payne and His B.B.C. 
Dance Orchestra and Billy Cotton and His Orchestra are between them 
responsible for no less than twenty-six. All are straightforward com- 
mercial performances—good if you like the kind of thing; that is ex- 
cepting for some trombone playing in Billy Cotton’s If you’re really and 
truly in love (v) (CB330), which for its corny style in these days almost 
surpasseth belief. 


Clever ‘‘ Production” in Spanish One-Step 

If you like 6-8, or in this case it is 3-4, Spanish one-steps I strongly 
recommend Belle of Barcelona (v) (6055) by H.M.V.’s house band, The 
New Mayfair Dance Orchestra directed by Ray Noble. A brilliant 


v—With vocal refrain. 
Amer.—American artists recorded in America. 
All are fox-trots except where otherwise stated. 
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characteristic orchestration, a feature of which is the captivating tuneful- 
ness of the short origina] theme the arranger (Ray Noble) has devised for 
the modulation after the vocal, is supported by snappily carried-out 
‘* production effects.’’ The record opens with two friends meeting outside 
some little café in Spain, whence the strains of music are heard. They 
greet each other and of course a drink is suggested. Inside the café all 
is life and jollity, and the friends are not slow to note the young Spanish 
senorita sitting in her corner. Ah! a dancer—and they call on the 
proprietor to get her to entertain them. Her dancing and beauty are 
apparently too much for one of the friends, and the proprietor, noting the 
amorous glances, asks ** So, you like her?’ On getting the reply ** She 
is wonderful,’’ he murmurs, to the discomfort of the enamoured one and 
the merriment of all the rest, *‘ I’m zo glad—you zee eet ees my wife.” I 
need only add that the band’s performance is as good as one could wish. 

For a backing H.M.V. have given the waltz Pagan Serenade (v) by the 
same band, which has also recorded on H.M.V. B6057 a *“‘ March or One- 
step ’’ (I must congratulate H.M.V. on this sensibly descriptive labelling 
—other companies please note) entitled Blaze Away (v) and When it’s 
sunset on the Nile (waltz) (v) and, on H.M.V. B6056, another waltz, Only 
a dancing sweetheart (v), and a tango, There's something in your eyes (Vv) 
last-mentioned being exceptionally good. 


> 


H.M.V.’s Americans 


American recordings are represented in the H.M.V. list by :— 


The flappers’ joy. who with His Connecticut Yankees 
(Amer.) has recorded Twotitile, Blue little-eyes_(v) (B6052) on the 
reverse of which the High Hatters-(Amer.) give a bright rhythmical 
performance of Just a blue-eyed blonde (v), and 

Henry Busse, Paul Whiteman’s late star trumpet, who, with His 
Orchestra, plays Thrill Me (v) (B6051), the coupling of which is a good 
slow fox-trot performance by Bert Lown’s Orchestra (Amer.). With 
its good vocal, attractive trombone solo and rich tunefulness this is 
perhaps the best of the four. 


Absentees 

At the time of going to press, none of the H.M.V. records by Ambrose 
and His Orchestra and only two of those by Jack Hylton—the lovely 
Rasbach ballad, Trees (v) (H.M.V. B6048), which Hylton features 
symphonically as a fox-trot, and its backing, a novelty fox-trot entitled 
The match parade (v)—are to hand. If I find that any are of exceptional 
interest I will endeavour to mention them next month. 


Good evening, everybody—this is Roy Fox . . 

Roy Fox and His Band at the New Monseigneur Restaurant, now 
considered one of the best of the broadcasting dance combinations, at 
last seem to be settling down in the Decca studios. This month all their 
records seem to have turned out well, and one has ample opportunity to 
enjoy the nice style and all-round efficiency of the unit. ‘ 

To those who like simple “‘ melody ’’ numbers I can recommend Out 
of Nowhere (v) (Decca F2439) and the waltz When hearts are singing (v) 
from the film, ‘‘ The Smiling Lieutenant,” which is on the reverse. 

You are my heart’s delight (v) (Decca F2469), from Léhar’s ‘“‘ Land of 
Smiles,” is played in the same “‘sweet melody” style. Pleasingly 
scored, it opens with a “‘ whispering *’ trumpet chorus by Roy Fox himself. 
The backing is Whispering (v), which Roy Fox has appropriately adopted 
as his musical signature. I am inclined to think that this coupling may 
be considered rather incongruous by some, but be that as it may, Whisper- 
ing is a good record. Roy Fox opens it as he does over the Radio with 
celeste playing the air, after which he makes his now familiar announce- 
ment * This is Roy Fox, etc.,” and then, as on the backing, takes the 
first chorus as a ‘‘ whispering”’’ solo. The second chorus is trombone 
solo, and the player has obviously been inspired hy Miff Mole’s (if 1 
remember rightly) solo in the Brunswick record of the number by 
‘Red’ Nichols and His Five Pennies. The result might be better. 
Later, there is some nice sub-tone clarinet (to say nothing of some 
larks by Harry Berly on his ocarina), and the last chorus by the ensemble 
is a good example of how healthy rhythm can be inspired into what is 
after all quite a commercial piece of interpretation. 

Bright rhythmic numbers are represented by Are you from Georgia ? (v) 
(Decca F2451), in which the good rhythmic style of the band is very 
clearly illustrated. 

Thru with Love (v) Wrap your troubles in dreams (v) (both Decca 
F2399), Have you forgotten? (v) and the waltz, Goodnight (v) (Decca 
F2464), by Henry Hall and His Gleneagles Hotel Band, I find rather 
monotonous. This time the combination appears not to have been 
augmented for recording. It has a few little tricks of its own which may 
be all right to hear once or twice over the wireless, but hardly, I think, 
worth perpetuating. The clarinet work shows the most promise. The 
reproduction is not too good, excessive surface being conspicuous. 


Instrumental 


Leslie Hutchinson at the Piano 


Parlophone have achieved the impossible. They have managed to 
get society’s big handsome popular coloured entertainer, Hutch—Leslie 
Hutchinson, to give him the same as his godfathers and godmothers 
gave him—to play a piano solo, and not sing a note (although he has 
tried to make up for it by whistling). The title is Whistling in the dark 
(R1012). Hutch may not be a second Ear! Hines, and he may not even 
have forgotten all Zez Confrey taught him (or did he teach it to Confrey °) 
in 1920, but he has technique and a nice touch and there is much that is 
worth hearing in what he does. In the backing, Out of nowhere (v), 
Parlophone have NOT been able to repeat their feat. 


i. 
> 


Vocal 


Those amazing Boswell Sisters again 


When the Boswell Sisters accompanied by the Dorsey Brothers 
Orchestra produced their Roll on, Mississippi, most of us thought the 
last word had been said in hot vocal records, but, believe it or not, /t’s 
the Girl and It’s You (Brunswick 1181), to which, with accompaniments 
by Jim Dorsey, Jack Purvis (trumpet), Tom Dorsey (trombone), Joe Venuti, 
Ed Lang, Joe Tarto (bass) and Chauncy Moorehouse on drums (note there 
is no piano) these amazing sisters have treated us this month, out- 
distance it by a good step. 

It’s the Girl starts off with a blaze of colour and rhythm that sweep you 
off your feet, and, although the tempo temporarily slows later to Blues, 
never does one get a chance to get one’s breath. The words of the chorus 
go “it isn’t the paddle, it’s not the canoe, it isn’t the river or the skies that 
are blue,” and the atmosphere infused into the Blues chorus to which they 
are sung is tremendous. None of the usual finicky refeened clarinets 
and tinkly bits of piano treble give a mild impression of a pretty little 
rivulet; instead one gets a vivid picture of a wholly abortive attempt to 
cheat the sweltering heat as one lies in one’s boat close to the bank and 
watches the thick oily stream, turned deep olive by the heavy shade of 
the trees, go slowly oozing by. For the rest—well, you have to hear the 
record to believe what a brilliant and colourful performance it is. 





If the Boswell Sisters are too hot for you I suggest you try June Purcell 
(Amer.), who made the best vocal record of T'en Cents a Dance, and shows 
up as a good rhythmic comedian in Good for you—bad for me (Brunswick 
1183). This record is worth its half-crown, even though Libby Holman 
(Amer.), the coloured star of ‘‘ the Little Show,” and responsible for a 
good record of Moanin’ Low, only moans her way, with at times a painful 
vibrato, through I’m one of God’s children which is on the reverse. 


And, if these are still too hot for you, I can recommend the ballads, 
Many happy returns of the day and At your command (Brunswick 1182) or 
Wrap your troubles in dreams (H.M.V. B3936) by the famous Bing Crosby 
(Amer.) whose H.M.V. disc is backed by Please don’t talk about me when 
I’m gone by Gene Austin (Amer.). 


Hot 
Rhythm Records 


Two new Ellingtons on Brunswick 


Those who like hot records will find themselves particularly well 
catered for this month. Not only are there the Parlophone ‘ Rhythm- 
Styles,” which, as I stated earlier, have increased in quantity with no 
loss of quality, but Brunswick, in addition to numerous earlier reviewed 
records, which while they are not exactly hot enough for mentioning 
under this heading are excellent examples of the sort of thing that 
appeals to the initiated, have four hot titles. 


Duke Ellington and His Orchestra, again under the title of The Jungle 
Band (Amer.), are featured in Cotton Club Stomp and Wall St. Wail, 
two of Ellington’s own clever and exhilarating compositions. Both are 
played in quick tempo—little short of 70 bars per minute—with a 
pronounced accent on the strong beats to the minimisation of the after 
beats—a rhythm which I am sorry is not featured more here as I find 
it most inspiring. Cotton Club Stomp is conspicuous for (a) the usual 
Ellingtor ingenuity ot orchestration, (6) an abundance of clarinet playing 
in both high and chalumeau registers, some of the phrases of which 
are marvellous and some rather old-fashioned, but all displaying an 
astounding technique, (c) a great hot trumpet chorus, (d) some string- 
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bass breaks, and (e) best of all a hot alto sax solo, the like of which is, 
as they say, nobody’s business. 

Wall St. Wail is different insomuch as there is less hot solo work and 
more use of the sections scored to move together in harmony. It consists 
of an introductory movement which is, I take it, equivalent to the 
verse, and then choruses respectively by the saxophones with brass 
stops, the brass with introductory notes to the phrases by clarinet, 
soprano saxophones with stops by the brass, then, after a change of 
key, by a hot solo trumpet and finally by the saxes again with rhythmic 
effects by the brass. The rhythmic effects by the brass in the chorus 
after the trumpet solo are placed off the beat and you may like to amuse 
yourself finding out exactly where they do come. It is not as difficult 
as the Venuti record was last month. If you succeed you might send me 
the part : I would be most interested to see it. If ever a record went with 
a zip, this one does. Behind the melody sections the rhythm department 
is as industrious and ingenious as a hive of bees, and never leaves one in 
peace for a single instant. It is all so refreshing that I can even forgive 
the soprano saxes for being shockingly out of 
tune, a little lapse which should not be taken 
as an indication that the rest of the perform- 
ance is un-musicianly, for, as a matter of fact, 
it is quite the reverse. 


After the ingenuity of Ellington, and the 
imagination displayed in some of the other 
Brunswicks, How come you to do me like you 
do ? (v) and to some (though a less) extent, 
Moan, you Moaners (v) by Red Nichols and 
His Five Pennies (Amer.) (Brunswick 1180) 
sound very ordinary and friend ‘‘ Red ”’ will 
have to wake up if he wants to maintain his 
reputation. In spite of some naughty 
phrases, the individual playing is, on the 
whole, good, but orchestration is con- 
spicuous mainly by its absence, it having been 
left, apparently, to the musicians to work 
out their own salvation. They are too clever 
to have got into any real mess doing so, but 
there is little effective development of the 
plot, and the story is told in the first sentence, 
after which all you get is the same thing put 
into slightly different words. 


(Bruns, 1186). 


Beings and 
Little Girl by Joe 


Orchestra 


lue Four 


Orchestra and 


THE BEST OF THE MONTH. 


HOT DANCE BANDS. 


Cotton Club Stomp and Wall Street Wail 
by Duke Ellington’s Jungle Band 


I can’t believe that you’re in love with me 
by Red McKenzie and the Celestial 


Venuti’s Blue Four 
(Parlo. R1003 New * Rhythm-Style ” 
Series, Nos. 89 & 90). 

Little Joe by Louis Armstrong and his 
(Parlo. 
‘** Rhythm-Style ” Series No. 92) 
Pardon me, pretty baby by Joe Venuti’s 
(Parlo, 

‘“* Rhythm-Style ”’ Series, No. 87). 

Poor Richard by Jack Purvis and his 


someone shall depart this existence as speedily as possible. Now, 
you may think this is not exactly a worthy sentiment, but in this 
case there is at least some justification for it. After all, you would 
hardly feel excessively well disposed towards some knave who, 
under the guise of friendship, had accepted your hospitality and 
then not content with having stolen your little bit of outside amuse- 
ment, attempted to get off with your wife also; now, would you ? 
Still, Armstrong does not seem to have taken it very seriously ; in 
fact, with his usual exuberant inconsequence, he appears to have 
seen a funny side of it all, and is just bubbling over with merriment.” 

That aptly expresses the whole thing—just bubbling over with 
merriment. 

Armstrong’s other effort, Little Joe, (v) (Parlo. R1013—‘* Rhythm- 
Style”’ Series No. 92), is a rather different kind of thing. Featured here 
as a Blues it is a tuneful little plantation song about the love of a coloured 
man for his child. Of course sentiment is its keynote, but Armstrong 
expresses sentiment without being sentimental; in fact even here he 
seems unable to get away from his breezy I 
don’t care if the pound—beg pardon, I mean 
dollar—goes to fourpence attitude. 

Musically, the record, which finishes with 
some brilliant trumpet work by Armstrong, is 
a good example of Armstrong’s band at itsbest. 

Another record based on an incident in 
plantation life is Poor Richard (Parlo. R992— 
‘*‘ Rhythm-Style ’’ Series No. 86), composed 
by Jack Purvis, and played, again as Blues, 
by an orchestra directed by Jack Purvis (who 
is also the trumpet) and containing amongst 
others Frankie Froba (piano), J. Higgin- 
bottom (trombone), Adrian Rollini (bass 
saxophone), and Colman Hawkins, the 
world’s finest hot tenor saxophonist. 

The incident of which the music tells is 
the burial of one Richard, and having supplied 
earlier, as it were, the musical honours, at 
the end of the record, with sighs and ejacula- 
tions of sympathy, they lower him into his 
grave. There are brilliant solos by Purvis, 
Higginbottom, Froba and Hawkins. 


R1013. New 


R993 New 


** Red” McKenzie again 


Parlophone’s “‘ Rhythm-Styles ”’ I’ll be glad when you’re dead, you I can’t believe that you're in love with me (v) 

Of the Parlophone “ Rhythm-Styles”’ | rascal, you by Louis Armstrong (Parlo. R1003, New ** Rhythm-Style “ Series 
need not say as much as usual, because, and his Orchestra (Parlo. R992 89), as played by Red McKenzie and the 
instead of issuing their descriptive pamphlets, New ‘ Rhythm-Style ” Series, Celestial Beings (some name for a hot dance 


which contain amongst other things the 
personnels, after the records have been 
released, Parlophone are now putting them 
in the envelopes actually with the records. 
On the other hand, should you want the 
pamphlets prior to buying the records, you 
can get them by sending a postcard to the 
Parlophone Co., Ltd., at 81, City Road, 
London, E.C.1. 

Pardon me, pretty baby, (v) (Parlo. R993—* Rhythm-Style”’ Series 
No. 87), and Little Girl, (v) (Parlo. R1003—*‘* Rhythm-Style ” Series 
No. 90), two good popular numbers, played by Joe Venuti and His Blue 
Four (Amer.), show this renowned combination, which consists of Joe 
Venuti, Jimmy Dorsey, Ed. Lang, Frank Singnorelli and a new vocalist, 
Harold Arlen, working on more commercial lines than usual to the 
extent their stuff is likely to be more understandable to the general 
public. I don’t think anyone will find it any less entertaining for that. 
Harold Arlen, who, I think, makes his English début on this record, 
is a singer with a sense of humour as well as a clever rhythmic style. 
His delicious take-off in Pardon me, pretty baby of the way a negro who 
is not drunk, but has had a couple, might sing this tune is complete 
even to a couple of hiccups which, Arlen had apparently decided, his 
slightly incoherent coloured prototype would be unable to stifle, no 
matter how hard he tried. 


Nos. 85 & 86). 


Armstrong enjoys himself 

Good as the band is in J°Ul be glad when you're dead, you rascal, you by 
Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra (Amer.) (Parlo. R992—‘t Rhythm- 
Style ’’ Series No. 85), it has for once to take second place, for it is quite 
overshadowed by the boisterously devil-a-care way in which Armstrong 
vocally puts over a song which is really funny if only because it is such 
arrant nonsense. [ do not think I can explain it better than by quoting 

from the pamphlet issued with the record which says :— 
‘* If we are to believe what he tells us in the record, it would seem 
that Armstrong’s one ambition in life is that a certain unidentified 


HOT VOCAL. 


It’s the Girl and It’s You by The Boswell 
Sisters (Bruns. 1181). 


band!), I have left to the last because, 
if it isn’t the best, it is certainly one of 
the most interesting of recent hut records — 
it could hardly be otherwise considering 
the artists, who include Red McKenzie 
(vocalist), Jimmy Dorsey, Colman Hawkins, 
‘¢ Muggsy ’’ Spanier (hot trumpet of Ted 
Lewis’s band), Jack Rusin (piano, late of 
Elizalde’s band at the Savoy Hotel), 
Eddie Condon (banjo) and A] Morgan (bass). 

The number will be remembered by many as one of the most delightful 
tunes of a few years back, and it is seductively played here appropriately 
in slow Blues tempo. I am afraid I have space for only a superficial 
description. It opens with an involved, but cleverly conceived, intro- 
duction in which Hawkins plays the main part, after which McKenzie 
sings the refrain in nice style with commendable restraint. The next 
chorus is by Hawkins and is the best part of the record. It is quite 
uncanny, not only what this man can do with his saxophone, his wonder- 
ful tone and faultless technique, but also the amazing phrases which he 
invents. He is probably the most advanced player in the whole of the dance 
band game. ‘There is only another half-chorus to come, and this consists 
of Blue-blowing by MeKenzie, who constructs and phrases his part well. 
No one else is featured in a solo, ** Muggsy ”’ and Dorsey taking back seats, 
if you can so describe some very neat obbligato work which is so subdued 
that you have to listen-in carefully to hear it. Strange as it may 
seem to put it so, the rhythm section is conspicuous, less for its actual 
rhythm than for the warmth and fullness of tone, obtained by the mode of 
interpretation employed by the string-bass, and the use (unusual in a 
combination of this size) of a guitar anda banjo. Superficially, you see, 
there is nothing outstanding in the record, excepting the introduction 
and Hawkins’ tenor saxophone solo, and yet it is, in general atmosphere, 
not only quite different from anything usually heard, but (to me at any 
rate) a most interesting performance. 


EpGaR JACKSON. 
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OLYMPIA REALLY ENTERTAINS 


ILES and miles and miles. That is what my feet felt like 
after going round Olympia on the first day of the Radio 
Exhibition. Smiles and smiles and smiles. That is the 
impression I gained on the third day after talking to some of the 
exhibitors. It is usual to say that this vear’s show was better 
than any previous one. But there seems to be little doubt 
that in radio progress is unending. There was nothing really 
epoch-making this year. Nothing of the same ultimate 
importance as the introduction of the moving-coil speaker, the 
screen-grid valve, the indirectly-heated valve, the all-mains 
set or the gramophone pick-up; unless, that is, one regards 
the great improvements that have recently been made in home 
recording devices in that category. Yet the radio industry 
has taken on an entirely new aspect during the past year. 
One has seen the change coming, of course; and, like all 
would-be prophets, those of us who write for the Press have 
cunningly and cheerfully anticipated inevitable progress in 
order to hasten the desired consummation and, perhaps also, 
to be able to persuade the public what clever fellows we are. 
What is it, then, that made this year’s show a really out- 
standing event ? The title I have given to this note indicates 
one thing; but that is only a small fraction of the truth, as it 
seems to me. The fundamental explanation is surely that all 
industry now has its back to the wall and the radio industry 
has had exceptional opportunities to offer increased attractions 
to the public in the way of better designs and lower prices. 
In the past business has come to it too easily. In times like 
these it requires sustained effort and skill and initiative to 
catch and hold the imagination of the public. All these things 
were well in evidence at Olympia this year. I was persuaded 
last year that the limit of reduction in prices—real prices in 
the shape of value for money—had been reached. I am glad 
to say that events have proved me wrong. This year’s prices 
are substantially lower and the quality of the goods offered 
has been greatly improved. I am even hesitant about risking 
any more predictions of this kind; where it is all going to 
end, I don’t know. But this much is certain: present designs 
and present prices are such that for ordinary use it is now 
cheaper and far more satisfactory to buy a standard receiver 
from one of the leading firms than to try and make one up for 
oneself. Of course, there will always be a place for specially 
built receivers of exceptional kinds ; but the field for eccen- 
tricities has now been considerably reduced. There is now no 
excuse for a husband littering up his wife’s drawing-room in 
order to build himself a three-stage or four-stage amplifier of 
1,000—2,000 milliwatts output. Marconiphone and Columbia 
and several others have done the job far better and more 
cheaply than he could hope to do. (I speak with authority 
here, for I have just done this very thing !) 

Not all the exhibitors at Olympia. however, have kept pace 
with the times in this way. There are still firms, some of them 
with a good reputation in years gone by, who are content to 
produce goods of a very inferior standard. There is no need 
to mention names ; the goods speak for themselves. I would 
much rather mention the receivers that impressed me most 
favourably, though admittedly I have not had an opportunity 
yet of examining more than a small proportion of all the sets 
on view ; for example, I have not yet spent any time on the 
G.E.C., the R.I, the Varley or the Ferranti stands. . There 
were four chassis that attracted my notice from the start, and 
I simply had to examine them. Two were on the Columbia 
stand—the three-stage chassis, type 602, and the four-stage 
chassis, type 352. One was on the Amplion stand—the 
six-valve receiver which sells at £21. The fourth was the 
Marconiphone three-stage mains transportable, model 42. 


All these appealed to me as excellent pieces of design and 
workmanship. ‘he only one I have actually listened to as yet 
is the Marconiphone, and I can say definitely and without 
equivocation that the quality is exceptionally good. At the 
price of £21, this receiver, which is compact and self-contained 
and mcludes a permanent magnet moving coil speaker, is a 
splendid bargain, and the same remark wil! apply to the other 
three if their quality of reproduction is at all comparable to 
their other excellent qualities—and I have little doubt that it 
will be. 

Another point about the exhibition that struck me forcibly 
was the greatly improved showmanship—or perhaps I should 
now say salesmanship—that was in evidence. The outstanding 
example of this was to be seen in the Marconiphone demonstra- 
tion room. There one was confronted with an empty stage, 
draped in black, and bordered by little alcoves in which some 
of this season’s models were set. In the centre, at the front of 
stage, was the Radio-Autogram, the most luxurious model of 
all. Suddenly the main lights went out, the alcoves lit up and 
a fairy in red appeared in the blackness of the stage to announce 
that the show was about to begin. She then came forward and 
began a conversation with the R.A., which (or perhaps [should 
say who) took us by surprise by replying to the various remarks. 
Then the other models joined in, all in their appropriate places, 
and went on to take the various parts in singing Widdicombe 
Fair. An orchestral selection from a ghostly orchestra on the 
empty stage, a realistic, but invisible, picture of the challenge 
by a sentry on the Western Front, and finally an ensemble of 
the Land of Hope and Glory, in which the invisible orchestra 
and all the Marconiphone models took part, completed the 
show with the Union Jack waving proudly in the centre. The 
whole thing went off without the slightest hitch: the singing 
and talking were clear and distinctive, the various families of 
instruments in the invisible orchestra were spaced across the 
stage in their appropriate positions, the synchronisation was 
perfect. In fact, this was one of the most polished and con- 
vineing demonstrations of ingenuity, skill and artistry that it 
has ever been my pleasure to witness. This year’s show would 
be notable were this the only example of enterprise. But there 
were many others, though none of anything like the same 
elaborateness. Even the cabinet work showed every sign of 
care and forethought, though I must confess that some of the 
modernist examples were far too garishfor my particular taste. 
Not only were many of the individual stands more attractively 
decked, but the atmosphere in general was more comfortable 
and yet more suggestive of quiet determination. The enlarging 
of the space by the addition of the Empire Hall must be 
accounted an unqualified success. 

I have no space left this month to describe many of the things 
that took my fancy. But I must mention the two best loud- 
speakers I heard in the show. The best moving coil speaker of 
the ordinary type, and these, of course, were in the great 
majority, was one of specie! design made by Mr. Lucas for the 
Fay recording studio. How far it is a commercial proposition, 
I do not know. It certainly had a very long range and a large 
power handling capacity. But the finest of all was the huge 
horn speaker with moving coil drive on the Parmeko stand. 
The delicacy and smoothness of this was most impressive. 
The quality was incomparably better than that of any other 
type. It reminded me of the thrill I got when first I heard 
Mr. Denman’s even huger horn. The Parmeko only has a 
bell of 5 feet square! There is a lot to be said in favour of a 
large horn. 


P. WILSON. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Isovox Radio Gramophone. 95 guineas 
Specification. 

2 Screened Grid H.F. Stages :—Mullard S.4 VB. Valves. 
Power Grid Detector :— Mullard 354 V. Valve. 
LF. Stage :—Mullard 164 V. Valve. 
Push-Pull Output Stage :— Marconi PX. 4 Valves. 
Mains Rectification :—2 Mazda U. 65/550 Valves. 
Pick-up :—Meltrope. 
Speaker :—Special Type Electro Magnet. 
L.F. Couplings :—R.C.C. and Parallel-fed Transformer. 
Motor :—Induction Type. 
Voltage Range :—180-—240. 


There are a number of features about this instrument which 
one does not usually find in commercial radio-gramophones. 
The circuit, in some respects, is unconventional, the loud- 
speaker is designed on hitherto non-commercial principles, the 
cabinet is unorthodox but extremely 
convenient and good looking, and 
the quality of reproduction of both 
radio transmissions and records is 
distinctly good. It reproduces just 
that delicacy of string tone, just the 
right sourness of the oboe, and just 
the naturalness of the piano and 
speech that is ever the aim of the 
seeker of true reproduction. In the 
model we tested, however, the lower 
bass register tended to be somewhat 
mufiled. The middle and top regis- 
ters were excellent in this respect. 
This must be regarded as hyper- 
criticism, but here we have a super 
instrument. The speaker, as indica- 
ted earlier, is an entirely new 
departure, and is of a design that we 
have long thought possible and 
efficacious. We have not the avail- 
able space to give all the details, 
but briefly the principle of the design 
is that the driving force is distribu- 
ted over the surface of the diaphragm 
by use of two concentric speech coils, 
one large and one small, attached 
to the edges of reversed cones 
forming the diaphragm, which is zig- 
zag in section. The associated field coils are of very liberal 
design and form part of the smoothing system of the mains 
equipment. As the speech coils are practically in the same 
plane as the edge loading, there is no centring device fitted. 
Anyone who is interested should get Patent Specification No. 
319942. 

A special feature of the circuit is that an automatic radio 
volume control is incorporated, and this is also an anti-fading 
device. It consists of an anode bend detector operated by the 
carrier voltage applied to the detector proper. A variation of 
carrier voltage causes a similar variation in grid bias to the 
first H.F. valve and an appropriate variation to the screen volts 
of that valve. Thus, as the signal weakens, the amplification 
goes up, and vice versa. In addition to this, an L.F. volume 
control is also fitted. This has a limiting stop, so that the 
possibility of overloading the amplifier by heavy recordings is 
minimised. Scratch can be controlled by a filter across the 
pick-up and the knob for this is situated beside the turntable. 
We preferred this set to give the maximum of surface noise, 
which even then was not objectionable. 

Jacks are fitted and connected in the anode circuit of each 
valve and thus a milliammeter can be immediately placed in 





THE Isovox 


any anode circuit and the current taken. This is a refinement 
which is certainly desirable in the interests of servicing, but 
one need have no qualms about the reliability of the instrument 
since every component has a large margin of safety. Even 
where servicing is necessary this can be carried out with a 
minimum of delay as the radio and amplifier units can be 
withdrawn and immediately replaced by new ones. 

Finally, the cabinet is worthy of special note. It is a massive 
structure in burr walnut, with the front divided into three 
sections, each fitted with sliding panels. The operating panel 
with its three controls—wavechange switch, tuner and radio 
to gramophone fader and volume control—occupies the top 
portion; next comes a record storage compartment large 
enough to hold about 100 records ; and the bottom compart- 
ment houses the speaker, which, by the way, is set at an appro- 
priate angle with the diaphragm pointing upwards for the best 
diffusion of sound. The calibrations 
of the tuning dial are illuminated 
and thrown on to a ground glass 
plate, and as the wavechange switch 
is operated so the appropriate wave- 
iength numbers are shown on the 
glass plate. 

There is little doubt that 
Isovox has been built to an ideal, 
the first and last considerations 
being quality; and in the attempt 
to provide this, and excellent sensi- 
tivity and selectivity, quantity was 
bound to follow. The instrument 
is indeed generously designed. 


The Meltrope Pick-up. Price 
£2 Ios. 


It is with much trepidation that 
we venture to set down in print our 
opinion of this pick-up, since it owes 
its origin to the fertile brain of Mr. 
P. Wilson. Luckily we have induced 
him to take a holiday until after 
publishing day. 

To be quite frank, however, our 
tests of the Meltrope pick-up have 
proved it to be quite a likeable 
component. When coupled to a 
suitable amplifier, preferably a three-stage one, it does 
give really good quality, with either steel, fibre or other 
non-ferrous needles. Even with fibres, scratch is _ fairly 
prominent—a useful indication of high notes—and with steel 
needles, scratch is just about as prominent as the ear can stand. 
This, of course, can be reduced to a negligible amount by the 
careful selection of the value of volume control or fixed resis- 
tance. We preferred a value of about 250,000 ohms, but with 
a ‘0015 mfd condenser connected across the pick-up, as advised 
by the makers, a value of 150,000 ohms is not too low. By 
using the pick-up with a condenser in shunt the high note 
response and the output are noticeably increased. The high 
note response without the condenser in circuit is adequate 
enough as the following key figures will show. 

As usual these were obtained using a loud tone steel needle 
and H.M.V. constant frequency records. At the top end of the 
scale the pick-up cuts off at 5,160 cycles, the reading here being 
about ‘04 volts; at 4,450 cycles the voltage rises to °56, and 
continues to rise to ‘9 volts at 3,015 cycles. Then there is 
a decline down to ‘5 volts at 2,000 cycles and between this and 
500 cycles there are minor voltage fluctuations, but the curve 
is substantially straight. Below 500, and down to 100 cycles, 
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the response rises to a maximum of 1°2 volts and then falls off 
again gradually to ‘65 volts at 33 cycles. 

Features of the construction are the horizontally mounted 
magnet and the position of the pivots,which besides making 
for ease of needle insertion allows a substantial magnet to be 
used without placing excessive weight on the needle point ; a 
system of magnetic top damping, and the novel needle collet 
system as adopted in the Meltrope No. 3a sound-box which 
we reviewed in the February, 1931, issue. In place of the 
usual needle screw and socket the armature has a relatively 
large tapered hole into which the needle and one of the alumi- 
nium sockets areinserted. Four different size sockets for various 
grades of needles are supplied, including one socket with a 
triangular hole for fibre needles. By pushing the socket 
gently into the armature the needle is firmly gripped along 
a substantial portion of its length. One advantage of this 
system is that non-ferrous needles of the B.C.N. type can be 
used with only one-eighth of an inch of the needle protruding 
and without ill effects on the reproduction. Furthermore each 
socket is of the same taper as the Meltrope and Fay needle 
sharpeners so that one does not have to remove the needle from 
the socket to re-point if either of these sharpeners are used. 

In conclusion we have no hesitation in 
recommending the Meltrope pick-up to all 
interested in quality electrical reproduction 
of gramophone records. 


The Parmeko Moving Coil Speaker. 
Price £8 

Like all Parmeko products, this perma- 
nent magnet type speaker is particularly 
robust in construction and well finished. In 
some respects the quality of reproduction is 
equally good and in other respects it is 
disappointing. Speech is natural enough ; 
the sibilants and fricative consonants are 
about right, and the piano, too, is nicely 
reproduced. The strings and wood wind, 
however, all have a fruity flavour. At times, 
in orchestral items it is difficult to tell which 
are violins and which are flutes, and oboe 
tone is not quite sour enough. The speaker is 
certainly capable of reproducing both the higher reaches in the 
treble and the lower bass notes ; but there are two large reso- 
nances between 3,500-—4,000 cycles and at about 1,450 cycles, 
and both are accentuated by a trough between 2,000 and 2,500 
cycles. These probably explain why the sibilants and scratch, 
when a pick-up is being used, are prominent, and also the little 
disparity between flute and violin. In the bass register, how- 
ever, there is nothing very serious to note unless it be, that for 
@ permanent magnet speaker, the bass response is stronger than 
most other speakers of this type that we have tested. 

Features of the construction are that the whole of the magnet 
is enclosed in a substantial aluminium casing and that the unit 
is mounted on an aluminium base in which a double ratio 
input transformer is fitted. The primary of this trans- 
former is wound in two sections which can, by adjusting the 
connecting links provided, be connected in series or parallel, 
thus giving impedances of 2,000 or 8,000 ohms and ratios of 
11:1 and 22:1. This method of  series-paralleling the 
primary obviates any dead-end effect usually associated with 
tapped transformers. 

The speaker unit is also obtainable without the base and 
transformer, and costs £6 10s. 


Reports Held Over. 


Several reports, including those of the H.M.V. No. 11 pick-up 
unit, the 102 portable gramophone, the No. 116 playing desk, 
the 8.0.8. sound-box, the B.T.H. Senior and Minor pick-ups 
and the R.K. Minor permanent magnet moving coil speaker, 
are unavoidably held over until next month. 





THE PYE Q PORTABLE 


The Pye Q Portable Receiver. Price 14 guineas 

Specification. 

Screen Grid H.F, Stage :—Mazda S.G. 215 Valve. 

Grid Detection :—Mazda HL 2 Valve. 

L. F. Stage :—-Mazda HL 2 Valve. 

Power Stages :— Mazda Pen 220 Valve. 

Intervalve couplings :—R.C. and Transformer. 

Speaker :—- Moving Iron Type. 

H.1T'. Battery :—Pye 126 Volt, 

L.T. Accumulator ;—-Pye Unpsillable, 2-volt, 25 amp, hrs. 

G.B. Battery :—Incorporated in H.T. Battery. 

Range :—250-600 and 1,000-2,000 metres. 

There is little we need say about the external appearance of 
this receiver: the illustration gives the general outline. The 
internal arrangements, however, are as neat and as work- 
manlike as we have seen in any portable receiver. An all 
metal chassis is used, and the valve holders fitted are all of 
the shock absorbent type. A thick pad of sponge rubber is 
fitted behind the valve platform and on the door, so that 
when closed the valves are fully protected against accidental 
damage when the instrument is being transported. Although 
the weather at the time of testing was not conducive to the 
good reception of distant stations we had no 
difficulty in logging more than a dozen 
stations on the medium waveband and four 
or five long-wave stations. At times it was 
necessary to use the directional properties of 
the enclosed frame aerial, by rotating the 
cabinet on its turntable, to minimise local 
station interference—for instance to receive 
Toulouse clear of London Regional—but this 
is only natural with a receiver of this type 
and with stations of nearby wavelengths and 
high power. The tone of the instrument is 
quite good ; the speaker gives as much bass 
as anyone has aright to expect from a moving 
iron unit, and the treble is unusually clean 
and crisp. There is plenty of volume ; much 
more than we anticipated, since the current 
consumption at no time exceeds 9 m.a. 
This is a very low figure for a receiver of this 
calibre. 

The controls are mounted on a metal 
escutcheon situated at the side of the cabinet; they are: tuner, 
trimmer, combined on and off wave-change switch and volume. 
This last control consists of a rheostat controlling the filament 
of the H.F, valve ganged to a differential reaction condenser, 
and these are set so that the filament is full on before reaction 
isintroduced. The filament rheostat was rather noisy and there 
was the usual time lag between one setting to another. The 
tuning dial is calibrated in wave lengths and is fairly accurate. 
An interesting point is that the detector and L.F. valves 
(HL2) are both of the metalised type, and the one we originally 
inserted in the detector valve holder developed microphonic 
noises but by interchanging the two these were mitigated. 

In conclusion we recommend the instrument as excellent 
value for money. 


The New Cascade Gramophone. Price 10 guineas 

Readers will remember the Cascade Sideboard gramophone, 
a report on which was published in our October, 1930, issue. 
This new model is a pedestal instrument fitted with the same 
acoustic system, but this time the horn protrudes through the 
side of the cabinet, is removable, and is tilted upwards. The 
primary consideration of the makers, we are informed, was 
quality reproduction as against appearance or cabinet work, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that they have very success- 
fully achieved their object. 

The tone and range are excellent ; the treble is quite smooth 
and delicate, while the middle and lower registers are repro- 
duced cleanly and without boom. With fibre needles and a 
sound-box tuned to suit, the general broadness of tone and the 
softer quality string tone was delightful. Thus, for £14 10s. 
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less, one gets slightly better reproduction than that given by 
the original Sideboard model. 

The cabinet itself is a simple but sturdy construction in 
polished beechwood, with a cupboard large enough to store 
about 100 records. The price mentioned above includes a 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence 


* 





IMPORTANT NOTICE.—AIll correspondence that requires an answer 
must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, and also the coupon 
which will be found on the Exchange and Mart page of Tak GRAMOPHON E 
every month. In future the coupon will only be valid up to and including 
the date printed on it. Overseas readers excepted. 





Side Pressure and Overlap 

197 Q.—With regard to the paragraph entitled ‘*‘ Side Pressure’’ 
on page 23 of your handbook Novice Corner, will 
you please answer the following question ? 

I have been attempting to level my gramvuphone 
so that there is no movement of the pick-up, either 
inwards or outwards, when placed on the unrecorded 
portion of arecord. With the pick-up set up accord- 
ing to the makers’ instructions the overlap is about 
1 in. Now in order to counteract the “‘ pull’’ due 
to playing so far past the centre, I have to raise the 
left side of my gramophone # in. Would you tell 
me if this large amount of “ lift’’ is quite in order 
in the circumstances ? 

A.—It is more than probable that you have made a mistake 
in the setting up of your pick-up arm. An overlap of 
1 in. is too much for the length and offset of the arm. 
Reset the arm for minimum alignment with the aid 
of a Wilson Protractor, then the problem of levelling 
will become easier. 


Era Motor and Batteries 
198 Q.—Will you please tell me which accumulators I require 
to work an Era electric gramophone motor? 
A.—As the Era is a 26-volt motor, which consumes -4 of 
an amp., you will need 13 2-volt accumulators with a 
discharge rate of not below -5 amp. The Exide 
D.F.G. type will serve. 


Wrong Rectifier 

199 Q.—I have just completed the Vox A.C, radio-gramophone. 
When I switched on for the first time the rectifying 
valve in the mains unit burnt out. I then discovered 
that the mains transformer filament winding for this 
valve was marked 2-:75—0—2+75 and not 2—0-2 as given 
in the original specification. I presume that the 
filament of the valve was overloaded, Can you sug- 
gest a valve to use in conjunction with my trans- 
former? 

A.—Two courses are open to you: (1) Use a Marconiphone 

U.5 rectifying valve; (2): insert resistances value 
$ ohm in each filament lead and fit another Marconi U.9 
valve. But do not forget that the resistances must be 
capable of standing 1 amp., the current taken by the 
valve. 


Volume Control 

200 Q.—As the volume control on my all-electric three-valve 
set seems to spoil the quality as the signals are 
reduced, I am wondering if it is possible to use a 
volume control between my aerial and set in such a 


Collaro spring motor and a Meltrope sound-box, but for an extra 
5s. the instrument can be obtained with the Collaro electric 
induction motor fitted. 

To those who, like the makers, regard quality as the prime 
factor, we most heartily recommend this gramophone. 


e 


way as to diminish the volume without impairing 
the quality. Do you know of a suitable method ? 

A.—Probably the best way to control the input to your 
set without making substantial alterations is to 
insert a ‘0002 differential condenser in the aerial 
circuit. One set of fixed vanes must be attached 
to the aerial and the other set of fixed vanes to earth, 
The moving vanes are then connected to the original 
aerial terminal on the set. This arrangement will 
also improve selectivity a little. | 


Re-pointing Non-Ferrous Needles 
201 Q.—Can a Columbia fibre cutter be used for sharpening 
Burmese Colour and Electrocolor needles ? 
A.—No, but special re-pointing devices are available. The 
best, though it is also the most expensive, is the 
Meltrope. 





HINTS FOR THE NOVICE.—No, 8 





Alignment and Re-setting Motor 


When fitting a new or different pattern tone-arm to a 
gramophone it is nearly always found that to get the 
best alignment the distance between the back pivot 
of the original tone-arm and the turntable centre has 
to be readjusted so as to give the necessary overlap. 
Since—in most cases—it is impossible to alter the 
position of the tone-arm as this must register with the 
neck of the horn, the only other course open is to re- 
position the motor. It may be necessary to fit a new 
motor board in some instances, but the chances of this 
are fairly remote. 

First of all you will require a Wilson Protractor, Then 
place the turntable with a J2in. record on the motor 
board with a smal] stump of a pencil projecting through 
the centre ho:e point downwards. Place the protractor 
on the turntable and proceed to test the alignment 
in the ordinary way (according to instructions printed 
on the protractor), moving the turntable about until 
the minimum alignment errors across the record are 
shown by the protractor. If the new tone-arm is of 
good length and has a satisfactory amount of offset it 
should be possible to set the turntable so that the 
maximum errors at the inside and outside edges, i.e., 
at 2 and 6 inches radius, are not more than 3 degrees, 
and the error at 3} inches is the same but in the opposite 
direction. In between there are two places where the 
error is zero. If these results are not obtainable and a 
compromise has to be made, it is better to arrange 
matters so that the error at 2 inches is slightly less than 
that at 6 inches. When the best position has been 
found the pencil will show you the point at which to 
drill the new hole for the motor spindle. It will 
probably be necessary to drill a new hole in the side 
of the cabinet for the winding handle, and the position 
for this must be found by careful measurement. 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Olympia Entertains 


It was inevitable that there should be omissions in the 
article under this heading last month, but even we did not 
anticipate such notable absentees as Marconiphone, Ferranti 
and Ediswan. So for the benefit of those who could not visit 
Olympia in one of her merriest but most noisy moods we give 
below brief details of their new instruments. 


Marconiphone 


The chief items of interest to THE GRAMOPHONE’S readers in 
the Marconiphone new range are the Super Heterogram, 
Model 535; the 536, an automatic version of the 535; and 
the Radio Gram III, model 330; all of which are in pedestal 
type cabinets and all are obtainable for A.C. or D.C. operation. 
The respective prices of these are 45, 52 and 32 guineas. 

The 535 and 536 are 6-valve super-heterodyne receivers and 
the 330 has a band-pass circuit. Features common to all three 
models are, a moving-coil speaker, a new type pick-up, single 
knob tuning and provision for extra speakers and remote 
volume control. 

Then there is a self-contained 3-valve receiver, Model 42, 
for A.C. or D.C. mains. This is a sensitive model of good 
appearance and equally good value at 20 guineas. In this 
also, a permanent magnet moving coil speaker, external speaker 
and remote volume control sockets are fitted. We have no 
doubts about the ultimate popularity of this receiver nor the 
246, which is an all mains (A.C. or D.C.) 2-valve set costing 
£11 10s. This and the permanent magnet speaker 132 
(£4 19s. 6d.) are an ideal combination for those who are content 
with the home transmissions, though some of the more power- 
ful foreigners are not out ofreach. Or forthe more impecunious 
of us there is a new balanced armature speaker at £2 15s. The 
permanent magnet speaker 131 (10 guineas) was recently 
reviewed in these pages. The 120 D.C. moving coil speaker 
(£7 10s.) and the popular cone speaker No. 62 (£1 15s.) complete 
the speaker list. For those who still have a leaning towards 
portable receivers there is a new super model, No. 66, at the 
comparatively low price of 16 guineas. The Marconiphone 
pick-up now costs £2 5s. and like the Universal III and the 
Marconiphone 1931 achievement, the 560, is being retained 
in the current range. 

The outstanding feature of all the reproducers which we have 
had the opportunity of hearing is the cleanness and realism 
of tone. 


Ediswan 


There are no new Ediswan receivers or radio-gramophones 
for 1931-2, and the only models that are being continued are 
the Power Pentode Two and the Pentogram. Both these have 
the same circuit, primarily intended for local station reception. 
The former is a simple receiver and the latter is in the form of 
a radio-gramophone fitted with the B.T.H. Standard Universal 
electric motor and Senior pick-up. The characteristics of this 
have recently been improved, but the price remains the same— 
£2 5s. complete with carrier arm, or without arm but with 
adaptor for ordinary tone-arms, it costs 27s. 6d. In addition 
to the senior range of R.K. speakers, which incidentally are 
being continued, there is a new series of Minor moving coil 
speakers: the Minor permanent magnet model (£2 10s.), the 
Minor D.C. model (£1 lls. 6d.) and the Minor permanent 
magnet R.K. in fumed oak cabinet (4 guineas). Reports on 
these and the two pick-ups will be published later. 

Most of the Mazda range of valves are being continued but 
with improved characteristics and there are also a number of 
entirely new valves in both the battery and indirectly heated 


classes. For instance, the makers claim that a really efficient 
2-valve portable can be now constructed by incorporating 
the new metallised H.L.2 and the Pen 220. For the same con- 
sumption as an ordinary power valve the output of the Pen 220 
is approximately three times as great. With an anode current 
of only 5 m.a. at 120 volts H.T. the power output is sufficient 
to work a moving coil speaker like the Minor R.K. at good 
volume. A further feature of this valve is that with 120 volts 
H.T. a signal voltage of only 3 volts is required to give the 
maximum power output. Inthe A.C.class there is now an AC2/HL 
with an amplification factor of 75, impedance of 11,500 and 
a mutual conductance of 6°5. Then there is a new S8.G. valve, 
the AC/S2, a metallised valve with an amplification factor of 
3,000 and a mutual conductance of 5. But the most interesting 
of the new Mazda valves are those for D.C. operation, two of 
which have a filament rating of 30 volts at 0°1 amp. and others 
at 40 volts, 0°'l amp. Thus the dissipation of power in D.C. 
sets will be considerably simplified. 


Ferrantt 

There are no radically new Ferranti receivers this year. The 
existing models have proved so snecessful that only minor 
modifications have been carried out. A Ferranti Super- 
heterodyne, not shown at Olympia, is to be released later. 
The Ferranti range of speakers, however, has been augmented 
by the M2 and M3 new permanent magnet models at £5 10s. 
and £3 15s. respectively, a new D.C. speaker,the D2, and the 
Ferranti Inductor speaker which costs £3 10s. These prices 
are for the chassis only ; wood cabinets can be supplied for an 
extra £2 or rexine-covered metal cabinets for £3 extra. 

It would take up far too much space to go through the list of 
new Ferranti components, so suffice it to say that there are new 
intervalve and mains transformers, smoothing and _ filter 
chokes, wirewound and solid anode feed resistances, 4- and 5-pin 
valve holders and a variety of supply units. Incidentally all 
who are interested in the construction of receivers, radio- 
gramophones or supply units should get the Ferranti book— 
The True Road to Radio, price 5s. It is a mine of information. 


Fibre Needles for Pick-ups 


Those of you who have had little success with turned fibres 
for pick-ups where the armature is only bored to take round 
needles, should make note of the fact that the Astra Green 
fibre, made by The Gramophone Exchange, is now available 
with a round shank. We have had considerable success with 
these and with very little loss of definition or tone. 


Loud-speakers 

It is interesting to note that both E. M. Ginn and E.M.G. 
Handmade Gramophones have produced a moving coil unit 
for use in conjunction with their external horn gramophones. 
Hitherto, one of the chief difficulties with this combination of 
horn and unit has been the overwhelming bass and the lack of 
high notes. This seems to have been successfully overcome in 
both the Expert and the D.R. units, but whereas the former is 
interposed in the acoustic system of the Expert gramophone 
the latter fits on the tone-arm end in the position usually 
occupied by the sound-box. Both are permanent magnet types 
of moving coil units ; the D.R. having a high resistance speech 
coil, and the Expert a low resistance speech coil. About their 
respective merits we can say very little at the moment, but one 
thing is certain, the quality of reproduction must necessarily 
attain the same standard as the Mark Xa and Expert Senior 
gramophones to justify their existence. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Tur 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s 
full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents. | 





AN EXPLANATION. 
(T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 


DeEAR Sirr,—Mr. Anderson, in his review of Mengelberg’s 
version of the Suite in B minor for strings and flute by Bach 
(THE GRAMOPHONE, September, 1931, p. 130), makes the follow- 
ing remark: ‘‘ The hall does something to the flute’s tone 
which makes it more than life-size, notably in the Polonaise.” 

As I am regularly attending the Concertgebouw Concerts, 
may I venture to contradict this statement and offer a different 
explanation ? 

As a matter of fact, Dr. Mengelberg has—and, being a 
layman, I am not prepared to express any opinion whether 
he is right in doing so—the flute part in this suite played 
by not less than seven performers, the solo passages being 
played by the two leaders, Messrs. Willeke and Klasen. Their 
technique is so perfect that one does hardly notice this some- 
what unusual number when not actually seeing it, but certainly 
the remarkable preponderance of the flute part must be 
ascribed to this circumstance. 

Yours faithfully, 


M. I. MEsRITz. 
Amsterdam. 





THIS ROMANTIC FALLACY. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 


DEAR S1r,—The interesting article by your contributor 
Mr. C. H. Warren has goaded me into putting my little spoke 
into this ever rolling wheel of controversy. 

In my opinion, such as it is, there is a lot in Mr. Warren’s 
article that needs further explanation, if indeed it can be 
explained. To begin with, he denies that a composer is 
inspired to write a piece of music ! 

And then immediately afterwards he contradicts himself by 
admitting that a composer is ‘‘ provoked by this emotional 
exaltation ’’ into writing his little piece ! ? ! 

And now please, Mr. Editor, how many more times are we 
going to be told the music of Bach (bless his old periwig) and 
Mozart was ‘“‘purely impersonal’’ and had ‘“‘nothing whatever 
to do with . . their hopes, fears, beliefs’? ? Was John 
Sebastian a fish ? Was Wolfgang Amadeus a lizard? Was 
the blood that ran in their veins cold, and were their hearts 
made of, stone, or maybe old organ pipes ? Can anyone listen 
to Bach’s gigue from his 5th French Suite (Col. D1635) and tell 
me that old John wrote that impersonally, and without trying 
to express any emotion ? 

Bosh! When J.8.B. wrote that gigue, Sir, he felt like flinging 
his wig in the air, and putting snuff in his royal patron’s soup. 
No, no, these men were just as human as we are to-day: were 
subject to the same desires, ambitions, fears and emotions, 
according to their individual temperaments, as we are, and 
tried just as much as we do to express them in their music. 

But—they hadn’t the means, or the technique, or call it 
what you will, to do this as fully as——ah, and now we are 
treading on very dangerous ground———and the answer to that 
is a—no, a Beethoven. Beethoven, the man who freed music. 


Beethoven, the founder of the Romantic School. Beethoven, 
the founder of the Modern School!! Ye gods, what dismal 
howls of protest, and indignant rage. Patiently; read yet 
a little farther. What I am driving at is this. Beethoven 
was the inventor of a new form of expression. His tradition 
was carried on by the giants of the nineteenth century : 
Brahms, Schumann and Mendelssohn. But they were only 
doing what all composers since time immemorial have done 
they were expressing their most sacred thoughts, their 
philosophy, in the medium of music. The only difference 
between them and their predecessors of the eighteenth century 
was that they had a better, or, shall we sav, a wider and more 
colourful means of expression than Bach, Handel, Mozart, ete. 
The only difference between those nineteenth century com- 
posers and the majority of the moderns is that they had some- 
thing worth writing about, and were not so starved of ideas that 
they had to resort to all the cheap tricks and chicanery of 
(again I say) most of the modern composers. 

Which remark enables me to close my letter by agreeing with 
at least some of what Mr. Warren has said in his highly in- 
teresting article. Thanking you for having given me so much 
of your valuable space. 





Yours faithfully, 
J. SOMERS. 


London, W.1. 


ATTABOY ! 
(T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR S1R,— Having read every number of THE GRAMOPHONE 
since the first issue, may I offer my congratulations on the 
attainment of your first century ? I trust that there will be 
many more to come. 

Since THE GRAMOPHONE first made a stir in the talking 
machine world there have been many tremendous changes— 
both in recording and reproduction. 

Changes, while necessarily meaning something different, do 
not always mean something better. I wonder how many of 
your readers who have had any experience of the electrical 
reproducer are willing to assert that it gives better and more 
natural results than the older acoustic instrument. 

I think that at present the gramophone industry is on a 
downward slope as regards reproduction of music. It is no 
use electrical experts saying that new instruments reproduce 
higher or lower notes better than before—whether they do or 
not, the effect to-day, from the point of view of musical tone, 
is appalling. Incidentally, why should an electrical engineer 
presume to be competent to judge musical tone without any 
aural training ? Judging by some of the results, this is what 
takes place in many cases. 

The evil began to show itself in the new acoustic machines 
just before the electrical reproducers became a commercial 
proposition, and now the latter are carrying on with the bad 
work, ably assisted by over-amplification in the recording- 
room. Theso-called bass, which is so frequently praised, seems 
now to be chiefly a noise the like of which never was heard in 
any concert room. 

I am certain the gramophone industry is doing itself harm. 
The possession of a gramophone should encourage the apprecia- 
tion of music and eventually mean larger audiences at concerts 
and recitals. But when a comparison is made between what 
is heard in the concert hall and what is reproduced by the 
modern gramophone, then the falsity of the present gramophone 
tone will surely be apparent. 

In contrast to the opinion of many of your readers, I believe 
that with a good radio set and a good loud-speaker (not, please 
note, of the moving-coil variety), truer tone is obtained from 
radio transmission than from the present electrical gramophone. 
I am a keen “‘ gramophile,”’ but this is the conclusion to which 
I have reluctantly been driven. 

Yours faithfully, 


C. A. BARROw. 
Dartford. 
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MA’ VLAST”. 
(T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DeEAR Sirr,—It is some years ago that the Gramophone 
Company, Czechoslovakia, has recorded the tone poem, Ma’ 
Vlast?’ (My Country), by Bedrich Smetana on ten 12-inch 
records played by the Bohemian Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Prague, conducted by G. Talich—(H.M.V. Czech catalogue 
AN 386-395). This is the only version without the slightest 
cut. It is score-true! The recording is good. I can 
recommend this version to all music lovers. 

Bedrich Smetana’s tone poem, Ma’ Vlast’ (My Country), 
means to the Czechs all that any great really Czech work can 
mean. It is a concentrate expression of the Czech national 
idea and of the love to the native country. But to all lovers 
of the pure, good and great music it means more than a set of 
other works by any composer since Brahms and Wagner. 

This tone-poem consists of six parts. In the centenary issue 
of THE GRAMOPHONE Mr. Alex. McLachlan has written a good 
explanation of Ma’ Vlast’, and therefore it would be useless to 
repeat the story. But to many readers it will be perhaps of 
interest to know that Ma’ Viast’ is not only a great work done 
by a composer, and not only the apex of Smetana’s creation, 
but that it is, further, a personal heroic victory. The majestic 
motive of the first poem, Vysehrad, which forms the basis of 
this poem, which appears then in the second and in the sixth 
to close the cycle—this motive was sketched on the same day 
when Smetana became deaf. All six poems were written by 
a deaf composer. On November 5th, 1882, after the centenary 
performance of his opera The Bartered Bride (this was on 
May 5th the same year), was Ma’ Vlast’ performed in Prague 
for the first time in its entirety. Smetana became the centre 
of great ovations. He saw the standing audience and the 
multitude of wreaths. He did not hear the applause, but he 
saw the enthusiasm of aninspired nation. Smetana was in spite 
of his illness entirely happy. The Czech audience loved his 
music. It was a treasure to all Czechs, but it was especially 
in the hard time of national persecution during the world war 
that the nation learned to understand Smetana’s music. This 
music spoke without words and filled the Czech souls with hopes. 
Hopes on better times,on better future days of an independent 
nation. 

But after the war also other nations have discovered the 
greatness and beauty of Smetana’s work. The opera The 
Bartered Bride was played in Germany, Italy, in Paris and in 
other countries. Now it is on the way to conquer America and 
soon also England. 

A great work which is floating from the pure and great soul 
of an artist can be extremely national, but still it will speak to 
all who can decide between the true and good and between the 
worthless. It will speak to all who are loving the really great 
expression of a great artist and who are feeling the immortality 
of a work of art which is done well. 

Yours faithfully, 
Em. UGGE. 

Brezuice, Czechoslovakia. 





BARNETT FARE. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Sir,—Please accept heartiest congratulations on your 
Centenary Number. What a wonderful résumé of the past and 
revelation of the near future under one cover ! 

But the best of all is the return of Mr. Barnett on page 146. 
I doubt whether a more humorous article has ever appeared 
in THE GRAMOPHONE, or even Punch. 

I had just read your remarks on the question of differentia- 
tion between modern sound-boxes, etc. (Editorial, page 110), 
and had mentally agreed with you that we had now said 
‘* Good-bye to all that ’’ (believing that, with a good modern 
gramophone or radiogram, one could now forget the machine 
and experimentation with various sound-boxes or pick-ups, 
and| ose oneself in the music) when up pops Mr. Barnett again ! 


We see him as of yore, surrounded with gadgets galore— 
merely the substitution of pick-ups for sound-boxes and loud- 
speakers for horns. Isn’t it too divine to imagine him breaking 
off in the middle of (say) the Moonlight Sonata to put on his 
little *‘ Pantophone ’’ to suppress ‘“‘ those very high periods ”’ 
(yet he has a scratch filter)—or playing the Rachmaninoff 4 la 
Hylton with his little B.T.H. to show off the ‘*‘ big strong bass ”’ 
and the * natural production.” Isn’t it just too delicious to 
read his earnest advice in the matter of the choice of soft or 
loud needles for use with an amplifier the power of which 
** might be as much as 15 watts’”’ ? Would it not be too thrilling 
to get him to turn it on just a little further than “ a fourth of the 
way on ”’ just to see what would happen ? Would it blow up 
the biggest battleship in Portsmouth Harbour? You will 
pardon the language a /a Herbert, ‘‘ but is it not just too suitable, 
my dear?” 

When I recall Mr. Barnett’s erudite researches in the past— 
you can no doubt remember his masterly efforts with the short 
wide papier maché horn, his notable discoveries with those 
very fine needles with perhaps not so fine points, his exploits 
with diaphragms of aluminium and all other materials under 
the sun, and his theories of alignment so rudely shattered by 
P.W.—I realise that all is not yet lost. When you, Mr. 
Editor, are tired of playing through endless new recordings on 
your straight eight, superhet Mark XXX, or whatever it is, you 
can call up Mr. Barnett from the wilds of Portsmouth, and he 
will still be able to show you a thing or two in “‘ featherweight ”’ 
pick-ups and scratch filters ‘working down to 6,000 «,”’ 
which will revive your pristine vigour for ‘‘ mucking about in 
the garden.” But don’t give him my address or perhaps he 
will call round and let loose some of those ‘‘ watt ’’ names on 
me, By the way, are you not missing the boat in allowing his 
great researches in the matter of feather-weight pick-ups to be 
cribbed by the Wireless Magazine ? 

Just think of it ! I passed through Portsmouth this summer 
on holiday bent, for the Isle of Wight, and wasted a whole dav 
on the delights of Portsmouth Navy Week when JI might have 
called round to see how Jack Hylton ‘ bit in to’ Mr. Barnett, 
and turned on the volume control when he wasn’t looking. 
So are life’s opportunities missed. 

Yours faithfully, 
JAMES C. GREER. 

Welwyn Garden City. 


(Z’o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR SiR,—-l read with great interest the article on ‘* Jazz 
Tone in Serious Music ’’ and I consider your contributor is on 
the right track with his suggestions. What is wanted in the 
world of music to-day is a change. Every month we open our 
bulletins, the same old names crop up with the same old stuff. 
Let us create a new slogan, “‘ Brighter Music!’ Mr. Barnett 
has given us all a lead; why should not Jack Hylton give us 
the D minor T and F? If Mark Hambourg can do it, surely 
Jack can? I should like to make a few more suggestions. 
Why not give Louis Armstrong the trumpet lead in Saint- 
Saens’ Septet backed with a hot chorus by the Boswell Sisters ? 
Another one, why hasn’t that king of sobstuff Al Jolson done 
On with the Motley? If only I were a recording manager, that 
would be my ambition in life to hear some of those rich, fruity 
sobs on one of my discs. Surely if McCormack can do Sonny 
Boy, Al is entitled to retaliate? Perhaps the H.M.V.Company 
could persuade him and Sophie Tucker to give us the Miserere 
on the other side, with Rudy Vallée accompanying. I must 
apologise to Mr. Barnett for not being ‘‘ one of the rest,”’ as I 
still use a ** purely mechanical machine ”’ with fibre needles and 
one tone-arm; but if he can move the recording companies 
in his direction, I am sure there are many who will bless his 
name—or otherwise... . 

Yours faithfully, 
Hyam A. LEAUXBROUGH. 

London, N.17. 
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VIOL MUSIC. 
(T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR S1r,—I think it should be clearly realised that the 
suites of Matthew Locke, of which Mr. Cyril M. Crabtree’s 
critical appreciation gives such an admirable description, were 
actually written for four viols, and not for a quartet of violins. 
They naturally sound very fine when played by a good violin 
string quartet, especially as the last three movements are much 
less typical viol writing than the first, Fantasia, movements ; 
but they are frankly much finer still on the quartet of viols for 
which they were intended. 

I am quite aware that most people have not had the oppor- 
tunity to hear this, or any other viol music, played on viols: so 
that I cannot in a letter really prove this statement. However, 
the Dolmetsch family. have been playing these Locke suites for 
a number of years, and recently Nos. 4 and 6 have been 
thoroughly studied by a consort of viols of which I am myself 
a member. Moreover, in the course of studying both the viol 
and the violin, I have become convinced of two things: first, 
that the viol is in every way equal as an instrument to the 
violin, and possesses resources no less varied and expressive ; 
and, second, that the two instruments are extraordinarily 
different in character, so that neither is a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for the other. 

The whole question is more important than it looks. It 
would be fanatical to insist on the restoration of an obsolete 
family of instruments in order to play six isolated pieces, 
however fine : but the truth is very different. Matthew Locke 
is certainly a fine composer; that is now becoming widely 
realised, thanks to penetrating musicians like Mr. Crabtree. 
What is not so widely realised, is that certain other composers 
who preceded him, and who belong to the “ prodigious stream 
of ‘Consorts for Viols’’’ mentioned by Mr. Crabtree, are as 
a matter of fact equally fine and on occasion beyond question 
finer. Matthew Locke is a great discovery ; so was Purcell 
not so very long ago; but there are these others to come. The 
‘* prodigious stream ”’ contains plenty of rather good, plenty of 
mediocre, and plenty of bad music, but it also contains a very 
large amount of music of quite the first class; comparable, 
say, to the last quartets of Beethoven, and sharing with them 
the same purity and depths of thought. There is here a 
wealth of true chamber music, of which the Matthew Locke 
Suites are to the general musical public only the foretaste. 
The spread and recognition of the main mass can only be a 
matter of time. As Mr. Crabtree says, ‘‘ when all this old, but 
really timeless, music is once again fully known, it may 
well take a prominent place in England’s musical greatness.”’ 
I am completely sure that these words will more than come 
true. 

Now the Suites of Matthew Locke, played by such excellent 
ensembles as the International String Quartet and the Brosa 
String Quartet, and recorded by the N.G.S., have undoubtedly 
and very desirably made a hit. The first big-scale publication 
of viol music is an immediate success. This so far is nothing 
but good. The danger I want to point out results, however, 
from this very success. The musical public has been so thrilled 
by the André Mangeot productions of Locke, that the urgent 
need for the continued spread and revival of the viols them- 
selves may be overlooked: it would be a disaster if people 
became accustomed to hearing viol music on violins without 
realising that this is only a second-best, however thrilling ; 
the job of restoring the use and enjoyment of both music and 
instruments together would thereby be rendered many times 
more difficult. For this reason musicians like André Mangeot, 
Antonio Brosa, and Cyril Crabtree would serve even better 
this fine early music they already serve so well, if they stated 
on their programmes and in their articles that the original 
was written for a consort of viols, and that what was being 
played was as a matter of fact an arrangement of viol music 
for a modern String Quartet of violins. 

I am afraid this letter is already long, but may I add that 
I greatly hope Mr. Crabtree will give his views on this matter ? 


Like myself, he is so clearly interested in early music not as 
something old or quaint, but as pure,fine music. I should be 
glad also to hear from anyone who would care to know more 
about the viols and their music, and when and where they can 
be seen and heard. 
Yours faithfully, 
ROBERT DONINGTON, 
Hon. Secretary Dolmetsch Foundation. 


[Mr. Crabtree writes: Mr. Donington’s letter is welcome 
indeed. The whole subject is a big one—the more we study it 
the bigger we find it. I must, however, comment on one or 
two salient points. 

(1) You, Sir, will be the first to support me when I say that 
Space is in this life an unrelenting master ; and Mr. Donington 
will equally agree that there is a vast amount to be said about 
viol music. I did not know that any viol music had already 
achieved comparative popularity ; indeed, I thought that it 
was still waiting for anything like full recognition from musicians 
themselves. I therefore considered the danger of this music 
being permanently divorced from the viols hardly imminent ; 
and as much had to be left unsaid, I thought it best to con- 
centrate on the music. Even so, Mr. Donington seems to 
have overlooked the fact that I did write briefly of the 
‘* prodigious stream ”’ of ‘‘ consorts for viols,”’ and surely im- 
plied beyond mistake that these Locke consorts were written 
for those instruments. I am anxious, however, to admit that 
since you sent me Mr. Donington’s letter 1 am more than ever 
ready to be convinced that the instruments are almost or even 
quite as vital as the music, as the following will show. 

(2) Viols versus Violins. The essential question must always 
be: ‘‘ How is the music best expressed ?”’’ Of Bach's * 48,”’ 
the 33rd Fugue (Book 2, No. 9) would gain infinitely on a string 
quartet—or four viols, perhaps. The 10th Prelude demands 
a solo instrument, such as violin. Wecan imagine a small-scale 
masterpiece by a man ignorant of anything better than a penny 
whistle. Weingartner has lately orchestrated the Hammer- 
clavier, and we have Bach on our side, whereas I have yet to see 
a reasoned argument on the other. The case of the cinema 
organ and similar useless ‘‘ arrangements ”’ is entirely different, 
and, in this connection, I think Mr. Donington goes too far 
when he speaks of ‘‘ an arrangement of viol music’ ; I believe 
that not one note of vital significance has been altered in the 
Locke performance recorded. 

Every case must be settled on its own merits. The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating—as Mr. Donington hints in his 
reference, in his first paragraph, to the last three movements 
of the Locke suites. But, in general, it is by now firmly 
established that when the piano supplanted the harpsichord 
and clavichord, the loss was of positive beauty ; and it may 
well be that in forsaking all the old instruments, as the old 
music, we turned aside from the nobler to the more garish. 
The late Peter Warlock, in his Historical Preface to the 
Purcell Fantasias (Curwen), says: ‘“*. .. . as soon as King 
Charles II was on the throne the gentle viol had to 
make way for the new-fangled violin, which was regarded by 
the old school of musicians as a coarse shrill-sounding instru- 
ment, and was frowned upon in much the same way as the 
saxophone is frowned upon at present.””’ Thomas Mace (1676) 
savs: ‘* The scolding violins will out-top them all.”’ 7 

By now, we have gone so far, with our shrieking, booming, 
hooting, grating, and twanging loud-speakers and talkies, above 
all our megalomania (from which, thank Heaven, we are 
already recovering), that it takes long to re-tune our ears, to 
realise that the viol may be more than a charming, quaint, but 
limited, instrument. But the longer one listens quietly and 
peacefully, but attentively and free from all distraction, the 
nearer one comes to Mr. Donington’s extreme claims for the 
viol, and even to going beyond. After a while, one’s spirit 
begins to find re-creation indeed in this music and these 
instruments. 

I am delighted to read Mr. Donington’s reference to the last 
Beethoven quartets ; it may be remembered that I made that 
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claim for the Purcell Fantasia (N.G.S.), while admitting that 
Purcell’s ideas may not have reached full development. 
(Obviously, of course, a little-developed work can be greater 
than one highly-developed: e.g., many a folk-song.) I hope 
it may be possible to write about the Columbia Dolmetsch 
records in one of my next articles; but if Mr. Dolmetsch and 
his family or colleagues could record some Locke or Purcell, they 
would be leading us more gradually back into the paths of 
peace. | 





DESIDERATA. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Sir,—As this letter may sound something like a voice 
crying in the wilderness of Down Under, I trust I will be 
forgiven if it turns out to be somewhat petulantly discursive, 
but despite air mails and beam wireless communication, we are 
still far, far from the hub of things, and whereas your local 
readers can dash off a note to you whenever their grievances, or 
the urge, move them and then see their letters in print within 
a day or so (with more or less prompt attention paid to them by 
the gramophone companies) we have to wait nearly two months 
before our wail is received, not to mention published. Con- 
sequently, I will venture to trespass upon your forbearance if 
I cram into this basket a few too many eggs on the plea that 
while we Cornstalks write seldom, when we do, we like to have 
our say in full. Now then: 

As far as I am aware, Pasquale Amato, Emilio De Gogorza, 
Giuseppe De Luca, Bernardo De’ Muro, Titta Ruffo and 
Dmitri Smirnoff, are still hale and hearty and well in the land 
of the living, but yet, where electrical recordings of them are 
concerned, what have you, or rather, what have WE ? Barring 
a few duets, Amato is represented in the Australian catalogue 
by a sole acoustical 10-inch—DA 126. Surely, if until quite 


recently this glorious, vibrant voice was good enough to keep 
its owner at the Metropolitan as principal baritone for sixteen 
years, and now permits him to be considered one of the leading 
singing-teachers of New York, it is still good enough to grace 


@ Red Label record alongside, say, Franci? In the writer’s, 
not necessarily humble, opinion his acoustical recording of 
“La, Ra, La, Ra,” and ‘ Cortigiani, vil razza dannata ”’ 
(Rigoletto) has never been remotely approached since it was 
deleted from the catalogue, and, significantly enough, apparently 
no singer since has thought himself sufficiently capable to 
attempt it electrically. 

The same applies to De Luca. There are only two hackneyed 
solos available—DB 219—and a host of duets and concerted 
numbers. If the Roman is sufficient of a singer to join with 
Bori, Caruso, Gigli, Farrar and Galli-Curci, surely he can be 
trusted to sing an operatic aria alone. The New York papers 
show him to be a permanent member of the Metropolitan, so it 
is extremely likely that neither age nor custom have staled his 
infinite variety. 

De Gogorza, I am afraid, is a horse of another colour. He, 
certainly, is regularly recording electrically—but what ? 
**La Paloma,’’ ‘‘O Sole Mio,” ‘‘ Santa Lucia.’ Fie! Fie! 
Signor! And to think you once made a ‘“‘ Largo al factotum ”’ 
which for vocal dexterity, sheer spontaneity and tonal mastery 
has never been bettered. Admitted that Figaro’s aria is clever, 
if not Art, but surely it is more worth while than ‘Sally in 
Our Alley’ and Tirindelli’s ‘“‘ Absent”? ? Again, Fie! Fie! 
Signor! I see you give of better things in your American 
concerts than “‘ John Peel ”’ and “ In the Shade of the Palm ”’ ! 

And what of De’ Muro? Him to whom I owe my intro- 
duction to ** La Fanciulla del West.”” Is he dead—artistically, 
or otherwise ? Then regard sole DB 644 and weep. 

Some months ago, in ‘* Collectors’ Corner,’ I saw mention of 
Kuffo’s first electrical recording, but the rest has been silence— 
both in “ Analytical Reviews ”’ and our local monthly supple- 
ments. Each year that comes and goes sees heavy deletions 
from his record repertoire, and yet this artist, who has been 
described as the greatest operatic baritone of our generation, 


must be now at his very zenith. Are we, until it is Too LATE, 
to hear that clarion throat of bronze stifled within a horn when 
all that needs be to bring it to our straining ears in its richest, 
truest perspective is the vitalising Spark ? 

Lastly—but, oh, not least !—Smirnoff. One of the sweetest, 
saddest and most sympathetic voices that ever issued from 
a man’s lips. What sfumature! What thrilling head-notes ! 
What a mezzo-voce! Yes, grapple his six double-sided records 
to your soul with links of steel,for there are no more. No more ! 
Why ? And even Echo bows her head in shame and forbears 
to answer. 

There is no time to be lost. Man, even an opera singer, 1s 
but mortal. Mark well my words, Ye Powers That Be ! 

Yours faithfully, 
NorMAN THOMPSON. 

Sydney, N.S.W. 





(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—May I raise a plea for more fully recorded organ 
music ? 

I admit that the recording companies have, here and there, 
given us a work more or less fully recorded, but to my mind the 
majority of recorded organ music leaves a great deal to be 
desired. 

I recently acquired Elgar’s Organ Sonata (C 2085), played by 
C. D. Cunningham on the organ of the Alexandra Palace, and 
was very disappointed, especially after hearing the record, that 
only the first movement had been recorded. 

Again, take Widor’s Fifth Symphony. So far as my know- 
ledge goes, the Gramophone Company have had three records 
made, each at different places and by different organists, viz., 
Allegro Vivace, © 1336, at St. Margaret’s, Westminster ; 
Allegro Cantabile, C 1350, at St. Michael’s, Cornhill ; and the 
latest, Variations, D 1898, at the Alexandra Palace. 

What I should like to know is this, if the work is sufficiently 
good to warrant recording one part of it, why not make a job 
of it and do the whole thing in one go, and, if it runs into three 
or four records, let us have them complete, played by the same 
organist on the same organ. By doing so, we shall not only 
get the full value of the work, but shall also be able to appreciate 
it in its entirety. Again, surely a well-played and well- 
recorded organ work is as worthy of an album and its place 
in the record library as, say, a quartet or concerto in album 
form. 

Why can we not have more concerted works with organ and 
orchestra ? A start was made with Handel’s Concerto in 
B flat for organ and orchestra (B 2890-1) recorded at West- 
minster Abbey, but since then nothing seems to have been 
done. 

The gramophone companies know best what the returns are 
on their organ records, but I reasonably think they might drop 
these one-sided records and give us something we can really sit 
down to and enjoy. 

Yours faithfully, 
GORDON DAVIs. 

Cape Verde Islands. 


WHAT HOPES? 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 
Dear Srr,—The success of the Clive Carey records, for which 
I begged some time ago in your columns, emboldens me to 
make another request. Can you induce some enterprising 
company to give us a record of quarter-tone music ? Surely 
Alois Haba, or some other enthusiastic experimenter in these 
forms, would welcome the opportunity of making them more 
widely known. 
Yours faithfully, 
K. C. MASTERMAN. 
Victoria, Australia. 
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THE H.M.V. CONNOISSEUR CATALOGUE 


NOTE.—This Supplement to Tue GRAMOPHONE follows the alphabetical order of the H.M.V. Connoisseur 
Catalogue and a few of the records which arrived late will be reviewed next month. 

The Reviewers are W. R. Anderson (W.R.A.), C. M. Crabtree (C.M.C.), Herman Klein (H.K.), Peter 
Latham (P.L.), Alec Robertson (A.R.), and C. Henry Warren (C.H.W..). 

The references to miniature scores, in the chamber music reviews, are usually to the Eulenberg edition. 


ANSSEAU, Fernand, Tenor 


Duet with JOURNET—Mais ce Dieu que peut-il 
pour moi P (If I pray, who is there to hear 
me ?)—*“ Faust’ (in French) Gounod 

Duet with JOURNET—Ici je suis 4 ton service 
(Here I am at your service)—‘ Faust ’”’ (in 

L French) Gounod 


Duet with ORENS—C’est toi; c’est moi! l’on 
m/’avait avertie! (Is it you? They told me 
to expect you)—‘“‘ Carmen ”’ (in French) Bizet 

Duet with ORENS—Mais moi, Carmen, je t’aime 
encore (But I, I love you still)—‘‘ Carmen ”’ 
(in French) Bizet 


These famous duets from Faust and Carmen are sufficiently 
well sung to merit their place in the new catalogue ; the dis- 
tinguished tenor who takes part in each is, or should be, 
guarantee enough for that. Still, much depended upon who 
was selected to support him, and happily the choice in either 
case was satisfactory. Fernand Ansseau could scarcely have 
wished for a better Carmen than Mme. Orens, or a more alert 
Mephistopheles than Marcel Journet. Bizet and Gounod are 
both well served by artists who know their job thoroughly ; 
the diction and the singing throughout are superlatively good, 
and the orchestration in each instance comes out perfectly. 

me. Ee 


DB1364 


DB1384 


AUSTRAL, Florence, Soprano 


DA1217 Fairy Tales of Ireland (with piano) Coates 
A Memory (with piano) Goring Thomas 
Florence Austral’s voice and taste, or style, in the smaller, 
more delicate types of song are as notable as ever. Perhaps 
she is inclined to leave it at that—diction, for instance, certainly 
needs clarifying. But I doubt if there is another dramatic 
soprano voice today the equal of hers, and if you have any 
ear for a voice you can’t resist some thrill in the Goring Thomas 
song. This is one of her revivals. We are apt nowadays to 
laugh at Goring Thomas; but it is difficult not to welcome 
this song. It seems sincere, has freshness, no mawkishness, 
and few real clichés. I would say that the beginner who 
revels in it is, rather than debasing or even stagnating his taste, 
definitely cultivating it. This cannot be said of the Coates 
song. 


C.M. C. 


DB1540 Ye that now are sorrowful—‘‘ Requiem” Op. 45. 
Pts. I and IT Brahms 


Brahms may be said to shine in his tenderest religious 
mood in this lovely air, which is one of the most impressive 
numbers in his inspired German Requiem. Most sopranos find 
it rather trying, but Florence Austral takes it easily, as it were, 
in her stride, and from every point of view accords it absolute 
justice. Her sostenuto, like her intonation, is impeccable ; 
from first to last the soaring, lark-like tone floats aloft. and 
never wavers. T’he whole effort constitutes a triumph for 
singer and mechanism alike. Praise must also be given for the 
smooth choral and orchestral features, executed under the 
baton of John Barbirolli. 


H. K. 


BACHEM, Professor Hans, Organist of Cologne Cathedral 


Praised be the Lord; Prelude in C Major Bach 
C2186 Pastorale and Chorale—‘‘ In Dulci Jubilo”’ Bach 


The quiet clarity of the Pastorale (based on the carol ‘* When 
Christ was born in Bethlehem ’’) makes a fine offset to the 
resounding Chorale which follows it. The recording is good— 
no muddling of echoes here. For the contrasting side I have 
less praise: the pedal-work is brave but the general effect: is 
far too reedy. 

C. H. W. 
BACKHAUS, Wilhelm, Pianist 
Variations on a theme by Paganini, Op. 35, Nos. 1 
to 8 (Book 1) Brahms 
Nos. 9 to 18 (Book 1) 


No. 14 (Book 1): Nos. 1 to 8 (Book 2) 
DB13895 Nos. 9 to 14 (Book 2) 


Special attention is deserved by this reissue of Backhaus’s 
sensitive interpretation of the immensely difficult and effective 
Paganini Variations. The recording stands the test of time 
quite unusually well—except that we have now grown to expect 
more strength and firmness of tone in the bass. Here, however, 
one still feels, is the best version we are likely to get. Backhaus 
seems able to catch the whole spectrum of Brahms’s romantic 
moods—and in none of the piano music have we so fine a range 
finely and pianistically exploited. 


BAUER, Harold, Pianist 
Clair de Lune (Moonlight) (No. 3 from “ Suite 
DB1390 


DB1368, 


C. H. W. 


Bergamasque ’’) Debussy 
Schumann 

DA1055 J Album Leaf in A major, Op. 28, No.3 Grieg 
Capriccio in B minor, Op. 76, No. 2 Brahms 


This first is a rather muffled recording of the moonlit poem 
from the ‘‘ Suite Bergamasque.”’ Its simplicity did not need 
the ragged edges that Bauer gives to it here by playing the 
chordal melody with more than a hint of arpeggio. The sway 
of the piece, too, could have been better managed. The 
Novelette appears as rather a gay and feverish affair—gay in 
an anxious sort of way. Particularly unconvincing is the 
typically Schumanesque contrast-section ; but then, has any- 
one ever made it sound interesting ? In both of these discs 
Bauer seems to have been ill-served in so far as the recording 
goes: the Brahms is so thin and faint as to be quite ineffectual 
—Brahms cuts a poor figure decked out like this in wings of 
gossamer. The Grieg, with its simple-hearted dance-rhythms, 
is better. 


Novelette in D, Op. 21, No. 2 


C. H. W. 


BERLIN STATE OPERA ORCHESTRA, cond. by Dr. Leo Blech 
D1991 Kaiser—Waltz, Pts. I and II J. Strauss 
Symphony No. 6 in G Major (mit dem Pauken- 
schlag) Haydn 
lst Mvt.—Adagio cantabile, Vivace assai Pts. I 
and II 
D2041 2nd Mvt.—Andante Pts. I and II 
D2042 3rd Mvt.—Menuetto ; 4th Mvt.—Allegro 


molto 
D2038 Eine kleine Nachtmusik—-Serenade Pts. I and II 
Mozart 


D2040 
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D2039 Eine kleine Nachtmusik—Serenade Pts. III and IV 


Mozart 
Masonic Funeral Music Mozart 
D2050< Il Seraglio—Overture (Finale by Von Busoni) 
Mozart 
Serenade, Op. 48, No. 2— Waltz Tchaikovsky 
C2257 Serenade, Op. 48, No. 4—Finale Tchaikovsky 


Cond. by Dr. Carl Muck 


D2027 Flying Dutchman—Overture, Pis. I and II Wagner 
Flying Dutchman—Overture, Pt. III Wagner 


D2029 Tristan and Isolde—Prelude, Pt. III 

D2028 Tristan and Isolde—Prelude, Pts. I and II Wagner 

D2029 {i and Isolde—Prelude, Pt. III Wagner 
Flying Dutchman— Overture, Pt. III Wagner 


I had as soon hear the Berliners play J. Strauss as any band 
going. They do not pull him about, nor overweight him. 
Their recording chamber does not befuzz him, and he is not 
decked out as if he were another J.S. This time the band is a 
trifle careless. There is a rough moment in the prelude, when 
they are not together. When the waltz starts, it proves to be 
one of the crooning type. One soon gets tired of the conven- 
tional phrases and square-toedness. The latter cannot be 
helped, but the former could have been. 


The Haydn is the Surprise. Here is a bit of bad labelling. 
Why not call it by the name known to English people ? The 
“Drum Stroke ”’ (that is, the surprise moment) is a title well 
known to musicians, but most of us think of it as the ‘‘ Surprise.”’ 
I reviewed the last recording of this (Kussevitsky’s) in July, 
1931, pp. 47-8. Dr. Blech’s strings are not here recorded at 
their best. He is extremely deliberate with the Vivace assai 
on side 1—too deliberate, for my liking. Most conductors rush 
this, though. He is less meticulous in the introduction than 
Kussevitsky, and that seems an improvement. The tone is 
fresh as arose. The p places are only fairly p. He could have 
come down @ point or two with advantage. There are tiny 
inequalities of stroke-timing between the various parts of the 
orchestra: very tiny, but marking insufficient rehearsal, for 
once. But the tone is jolly, fresh and truly Haydnly happy, 
and for that much could be forgiven. As usual, the first and 
second movements take one disc each, and the last two one side 
each. The slow movement is sometimes made too portentous. 
I like the beginning very much, here. This is an excellent p 
level. Playing and recording are crisp. The cheerful pace 
helps. Many conductors take it too slowly. This is the best 
performance of the second movement on a disc. The minuet 
has some too-sharp-edged string tone. It is, rather curiously, 
marked Allegro molto; Dr. Blech takes it at less than this 
pace—to its advantage, I feel ; I do not quite see why Haydn 
marked it thus. Nearly always his minuets are rushed, taken 
faster than in his day, and spoilt. Dr. Blech hits my particular 
happy medium—not necessarily the next man’s. In the 
start of the finale, I again admire his p tone; one certain test 
of a good conductor: if he can mind his p’s, and the band his 
cues, all is well; the f’s may not quite take care of themselves, 
but it is a true saying that “‘ Any fool can play loudly, but it 
takes a wise man to play softly ’’—and to know just how soft 
to be. This finale is tip-top and tip-toe Haydn. It could 
conceivably be a shade more subtle still, but there are some 
gay touches (notably in the last inch), some marks of musicianly 
eagerness, that I cherish. This is how I should like to get a 
band to play the music for me. Dr. Blech, in getting his men 
to.do it thus for him, is a happy man. Now the recorders 
must find how to sweeten and silken his f string tone, and then 


all will be well. 


Kine kleine is another heartening specimen of stylish 
performance. Theathleticenergy in the first movement strikes 
the ear at once. Yet there is a tenderness with it, a coaxing 
element that the work needs all through. Mattheson was right 
when he said that the chief characteristic of a Serenade should 
be la tendresse. The rondo Romance has delicious variety in 





its themes, here markedly distinguished, and the Minvuet is 
taken with rather excessive deliberation, not so much in style 
asinstress. The sotto voce nature of the Trio is realised without 
strain, and this quality is even more marked in the start of 
the finale. Thus the fortes are made more significant. The 
history of the p in gramophony should some day be written. 
It will be an odd charting of opportunities lost. For how long 
did we groan in a piano-less glare of light! This finale has 
give and take, and, all the time, go. It will be keenly liked by 
lively Mozartians. 

The Funeral March was written upon the deaths of two 
Masonic brethren of Mozart’s at Vienna in 1785, and scored 
for two oboes, clarinet, basset-horn (a clarinet-variant), double 
bassoon, two horns and strings. This is exceedingly impressive, 
dignified, not weakly mournful. After the opening exchanges 
of wind and strings, the hymn-like melody will be noted on the 
reeds. The material is brief, choice and exquisitely handled. 
The Berlin wind records especially well. The Overture is 
played with exactly the right weight and feeling, which, as 
throughout this odd mixture of opera-pantomime-musical- 
comedy, is not easily caught. The strings’ bite is here highly 
appreciated. Busoni’s ending makes a concert-rounding-off 
for the overture, which originally ran into the opening air (the 
one whose tune is heard in its course, just over an inch in). 
Busoni has developed the themes a little, building a coda by 
using the first theme over a bustle of running notes below. 
His ending is Beethovenian, and rather too much of a bustle, I 
think. This part does not record quite so well, but the spirit 
of the playing is capital. 

We first heard the Tchaikovsky suite (it has four movements 
in all) in 1888, when the composer conducted it at a Phil. He 
composed it about the same time as “1812,” and thought that, 
in contrast to the former, of which he thought little, it had 
some artistic value. He wrote it ‘‘ from an inward impulse ’’— 
**felt it,” he said. The Waltz is a natty specimen, artfully 
played, with string tone a trifle hard. One just sits back and 
sips the bock, and all is perfectly apt. The last movement has 
been docked of its Andante prelude, and begins with the dance- 
song. I read that the other theme in the finale (about half-an- 
inch in) is also a folk-tune. The combination of the two keeps 
things busy, in mildly classical style, for a good part of the 
side. There is a neat reference to a theme in the first movement 
of the suite, near the end of the finale. This is first-rate enjoy- 
ment, and one is not so battered by the repetitive rhythm as in 
most pieces based on folk-songs; though we have had just 
enough of it, thank you, when the music ends. The best 
quality about this recording is the gusto of the players, which 
makes up for a hint of roughness. The other two movements 
should now be recorded. 

The Flying Dutchman and Tristan Overtures are conducted 
by Dr. Muck. 

These records represent some of the fullest graces of German 
playing. If the woodwind seems a little fatter, less spiritual 
than ours, that is a typical characteristic. The distinctive 
quality of cor anglais and oboe are well noted in the beginning 
of the ‘‘ Redemption ”’ theme (middle of side 1) in the Dutchman, 
where the former begins the tune and the latter answers. 
Before that we have the stinging fury of thesea, evoked in those 
opening bars, one may think, as never by composer before. 
There is nothing like personal experience of natural forces ; 
in his three weeks and a half of voyaging from Riga to France 
in 1839, Wagner lived a new life and dreamed a grand new 
dream of music. On side 2 (mark the excellent kettle-drum 
just before) begins the depiction of the Dutchman, with matter 
from his first scene in the opera. The brass tone, not pushed 
over the edge, may possibly be thought less round than ours. 
Orisit ? On the second half of this side appears for a moment 
the tune of the sailors’ chorus from Act 3. This threads the 
storm music, but not for long. The lashing-up of the music, 
with its momentary calms, is magnificently suggestive both of 
the outer and inner life of the drama. The overture, like the 
opera, ends with apotheosis. Perhaps it is all only very highly 
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coloured opera for us to-day, but it gloriously comes off still, 
and these well-controlled records present its truth, though with 
less opulent colour than in the other three sides, which contain 
the marvellous Tristan music. I feel here a shade too much 
deliberation in the conducting. The air is heavy, but the 
heaviness is not quite that of lovesickness. In some moods it 
seems foolish to attempt analysis of such music; in others, 
one realises that the depths of Wagner’s genius can only rightly 
be appraised when one has probed thus. Labelling of ‘‘motifs’’ 
need not spoil enjoyment; rather, it deepens it by adding 
another kind of knowledge to that which the spirit draws from 
this, the most marvellously made music the world had ever, in 
the middle of last century, heard: and has anything more 
subtly wrought been heard since ? How richly the themes are 
coloured—the opening dual theme of the lovers, the “ love 
glance ’’ (1} inches in, side 1), the development which is called 
the theme of Tristan’s longing, with, beneath it, the sombre 
monition of death (1} inches from the end of side 1), and, on 
side 2, 1} inches in, the theme of the declaration of their love 
and their defiance of death (with its beginning uprush of the 
strings). The climax and the end prepare one for the still 
greater things to come in the music drama. What a prelude ! 
And, with the little limitation I feel as to the poetry, what 
a satisfying pair of discs ! 
W. R. A. 

Note. 

Instruments used by W.R.A.: E.M.G. Mark Ten (with fibres), 
and Columbia Radio-Graphophone No. 310. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, cond. by Serge 
Koussevitsky 
Daphnis et Chloe—Suite No. 2 Ravel 
D1826 Lever du Jour (Day-break) Pts. I and II 
f Pantomime, Pts. I and IT 
D1827 \ Danse Generale 
** Classical ’? Symphony in D Major, Op. 25 
Prokofieff 
D1857 fist Mvt.—Allegro; 2nd Mvt.—Larghetto; 3rd 
\ Mvt.—Gavotte—Non troppo allegro, 
D1858 { 4th Mvt.—Finale— Molto vivace 
Love of three Oranges—Scherzo and March 


: Prokofieff 

La Valse (Poéme Choreographique) Ravel 
DB1541 Pts. I and II 
_ a 

DB1542 Danse Debussy, arr. Ravel 


Ravel’s suite, of which we have here some movements, was 
discussed in January, 1931 (page 400). 

The parts do not come quite as shownin the catalogue, for the 
Pantomime (in which Daphnis and Chloe mime the story of 
Pan and Syrinx) starts part way through side 2, and runs on 
into the final Dance on side 4. I admire the smooth opulence 
of the recording in Daybreak, which has a story-book excess 
about it, as Daphnis joyfully recovers his Chloe; and yet 
Ravel’s always fastidious finger prevents vulgarity. The low 
strings are especially beneficent. The panpipe-music from the 
middle of side 2 accompanies the interpretation of the story of 
the nymph whom Pan pursued, and who, to escape him, got 
herself turned into a reed by the river—a reed which Pan 
poetically used to play out his sorrow upon. The orchestration 
on side 3 is especially impressive, and its detail throughout is 
better caught than I have heard it before. The Dance seems to 
me more conventional music than the rest, and less successful, 
though not in the recording. The records, so far as I have 
dealt with them, stand up to a fibre needle very satisfactorily. 

Prokofieff’s short symphony covers only three sides—one 
each to the first and last movements, and one for the middle 
two, the slow movement and (unlike classical practice) a 
Gavotte. He was born in 1891, and the work in 1916-7. It 
is lively, rather too reminiscent of bits of classical works to 
stand quite adultly by itself: young music, likeable and 
tuneful (not at all extremist, I hasten to insist), but with no 


great stuffing in it: lusty lessons have been learned from Bach 
and Handel, and there are nods and becks to Haydn and 
Mozart (but those acquaintances are here treated only as 
nodding ones, and I am not sure that they would nod back). 
But the building is not distinctive, and the orchestration is 
chirpy rather than deep or persuasive, even in the slow move- 
ment. He seems determined to keep going: at the cost of 
thinning out the thought, as I feel. The tunes are by no 
means original, in the meaning of the word which a symphony- 
maker ought to accept. If a man tackles a big form, he ought 
to be ready for big thinking, and I do not think Prokofieff has 
that in him. It is commonplace music, pleasantly set out, but 
without a stimulating or mind-attacking idea. The final dance 
will be liked. The recording may be a little at fault in making 
the music sound shrill, but the string tone is quite agreeable in 
itself. I presume it is the composer’s way of thinking that 
sounds, and I believe is, shrill; ‘‘ glib’? perhaps expresses it 
better. The Oranges music hits the mark better, because it 
follows fantasy—one of Gozzi’s fairy-tales about princesses and 
lovers. I read of the opera’s triumph at Chicago when it was 
first put on the stage, at the end of 1921, and am glad to believe 
allIread. The composer’s rhythmic force shows up well here, 
and the recording comes out strongly on his side. 

There was a short word about La Valse on page 49, July, 
1931. It is described as a *‘ choreographic poem.’’ Its allure- 
ment is apt to grow on the listener. I should be interested to 
know which of two juries, of musicians and of laymen, would 
esteem it more highly, and why. This kind of test ought to 
be applied to a good many works. It might throw much light 
on the appeal of music. This performance, so carefully 
calculated, has tremendous richness of colour. It seems 
scarcely subtle enough, sensuously. There is some blurring of 
the edges in the reproduction. The chamber is obviously not 
acoustically perfect. The opening emergence from the muted- 
string clouds is finely done. If only Ravel had things to say 
that were always worthy of his adorable orchestral powers ! 
But always he travels in small goods, mentally. The Dance by 
Debussy is a glorious transcription, which I strongly commend. 
It will delight everybody ; it has a hummable tune, and it 
sets the feet moving. It occupies the last side. The lighter 
orchestration makes it come off better. 

W.R. A. 
BROWNLEE, John, Baritone 
Vision fugitive (Fleeting vision)—‘' Hérodiade ”’ 
D Massenet 
2024 salomé! demandes au prisonnier (Salomé! Go ask 
q the slave set free)—‘‘ Hérodiade’’ Massenet 


D2005 ‘Tarn the red-haired bosun says Harrhy 
Turn ye to me arr. Lawson 


Hérodiade was the opera by Massenet in which Jean de 
Reszke scored the phenomenal hit as John the Baptist at the 
Théatre-Italien, Paris, in 1884, which led to his no less success- 
ful début (as a tenor) three years later at Drury Lane Theatre, 
London. Vision fugitive is, however, the now-popular baritone 
air for the King that people most associate with this opera ; 
next to it, perhaps, coming the soprano solo, 1 est douz, il est bon. 
It was natural, therefore, for it to be included in the new Catalogue 
as a specimen of the talent of John Brownlee, the Australian 
baritone, who is now one of the principal singers at the Paris 
Opéra. Needless to say that he is thoroughly at home in it, 
and makes the most of the effective phrases that Massenet’s 
fertile inventive power never failed to provide. Accent and 
timbre have become entirely French in a degree rarely found in 
British vocalists. 

The second piece from the same opera is not so well known, 
for the simple reason that it is infinitely less interesting. 
Why it should have been exhumed from the score for this 
occasion is not quite clear, when there must be so many other 
things in Mr. Brownlee’s repertoire better worth hearing. All 
one can say is that the record will repay those who acquire it 
for the sake of hearing Vision fugitive well sung. <% 
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Another notable singer with a good voice. He doesn’t sound 
Gaelic, but this is nevertheless the record of J'urn ye to me to 
earmark. Compare it with other, more perfunctory versions, 
None could receive this one coldly, provided one agrees that 
this song can hardly be too drawn-out. Notice, however, how 
Brownlee instinctively quickens once ; also his verbal expres- 
sion in “‘ merrily ” and “ wearily.” It is a pity the poor, even 
ungrammatical, Lawson arrangement is always used. The 
red-haired bosun song is very pleasant, if without great quality— 
not, for instance, up to the Stanford type. 

C. M. C. 


— STRING QUARTET (Hauser-Roismann-Ipolyi- 
) 
Quartet in F Major, Op. 22 


(Album Series 


No. 134) Tchaikovsky 
D1655 lst Mvt.—Adagio—Moderato assai, Pts. I and Il 
D1656 lst Mvt.—Moderato assai, Pt. III; 2nd Mvt.— 
Scherzo— Allegro giusto 
D1657 3rd Mvt.—Andante ma non tanto, Pts. I and IT 
D1658 3rd Mvt.—Andante ma non tanto, Pt. Ill: 4th 


Mvt.—Finale—Allegro con moto, Pt. I 
D1659 JS 4th Mvt.—Finale—Allegro con moto, Pt. II 
\ Minuet from Quartet No. 6 Dittersdorf 


Quartet in F Major, Op. 59, No. 1 (Album Series 
No. 121) (Automatic Couplings D7317-20) 


Beethoven 
D1660 lst Mvt.—Allegro, Pts. I and II 
D1661 2nd Mvt.—Allegretto vivace, Pts. I and II 
D1662 3rd Mvt.—Adagio molto e mesto, Pts. I and II 
D1663 3rd Mvt.—Adagio molto e mesto, Pt. II1; 4th 


Mvt.—Allegro Pts. I and II 
Quartet in B Flat Major, Op. 130 (Album Series 


No. 133) Beethoven 
DB1547 lst Mvt.—Adagio ma non troppo; Allegro, Pts. 
Il and IT 
DB1548 2nd Mvt.—Presto, 3rd Mvt.—Andante con moto 
ma non troppo, Pt. I 
DB1549 3rd Mvt.—Andante con moto ma non troppo, 
Pt. IL; 4th Mvt.—Alla danza tedesca— 
Allegro assai 
DB1550 5th Mvt.—Adagio molto expressivo (Cavatina), 
Pts. I and II 


T'chaikovsky. Breaks: first movement, page 6, line 3, bar 
3 and page 11, end of line 3; third movement, page 24, line 4, 
bar 4 and page 28, line 4, bar 3; fourth movement, page 35, 
line 3, bar 5. No cuts. 

Several of the themes in this comparatively unfamiliar 
quartet have a characteristically Russian cast. They are of 
course none the worse for that, but I cannot smother a doubt 
whether these particular examples of Russian melody are 
significant enough to support the considerable structure 
resting upon them. Perhaps this prejudices me against the 
work ; anyhow, I am bound to admit that I find it less interest- 
ing than the better-known quartet in D (the one containing the 
Andante cantabile). Tchaikovsky fans are, however, recom- 
mended to seize this opportunity of acquiring it ; it is not likely 
that it will be done again for some time and the performance, 
if it falls short of perfection, is a notably good one. Those in 
doubt may try getting D1656 containing the end of the first 
movement and the whole of the Scherzo. The Scherzo is a 
particularly attractive piece with a rhythm of seven beats, 
faintly reminiscent of the 5-4 movement in the Symphonie 
Pathétique. It is in this Scherzo and the Finale that the 
players seem to me happiest; elsewhere, though they are 
always conscientious and splendidly efficient, they do not 
always succeed in carrying conviction. 


I find little trace here of the morbidity with which Tchaikovsky 
is sometimes charged in his more famous compositions. Traces 
of melancholy appear from time to time naturally enough in a 
work of such dimensions, but there is exhilaration too. The 
Fugue with which the second side of the Finale opens is a 
thoroughly joyous affair, and it leads to a grandiose peroration 
which comes off as these things always do in Tchaikovsky. 


The composer’s principal claim to greatness resides of course 
in his orchestral works ;. and there are passages in these records 
when he secures (by means of double and triple stopping) an 
opulence that belongs, perhaps, more to the orchestra than to a 
mere quartet of players. Still, they are written with his usual 
certainty of touch and sound very magnificent ; one of them— 
in the third side of the first movement, page 13 of the score— 
puts me in mind of Petrouschka. A chamber work with such 
outbursts as this cannot have been easy to record, but the 
task has been accomplished very satisfactorily except for one 
or two cases of “fading” in the extreme registers of violin and 
*cello. 

The Dittersdorf on the odd side is just what one would 
expect of a talented contemporary of Haydn, and makes an 
excellent foil for the Tchaikovsky. 


Beethoven, Op. 59, No.1. Breaks : first movement, page 11, 
line 3, last bar ; second movement, page 28, line 2, bar 6; third 
movement, page 38, line 3, bar 3 and page 43, line 2, bar1. The 
next side completes the third movement and carries us on into 
the Finale, the break occurring at page 50, line 2, bar 4. No 
cuts. 

This is @ winner !—and, be it noted, it is to be had complete 
on four black label records at the new prices—with album! It 
is @ set you simply must get, even if you buy no other chamber 
music from this list. And when you have it you will put it 
with the Schubert B flat Trio, the Brahms clarinet quintet and 
the few other choicest gems of your collection. 

Of the music there is no need to speak ; most readers, I take 
it, are already acquainted with all three of the Rasoumovsky 
quartets. The performance is the best I have heard from the 
Budapest of any music whatever; it comes indeed as near 
to perfection as any rendering I can hope to hear of this big 
and difficult work. Listen to the minim chords on the first 
side (score, page 6, line 3), which sound so. unsatisfactory in 
less skilful hands. Could anything be smoother? Balance, 
tone, everything is perfect, and by a last refinement the 
harmonies are made to overlap by the merest fraction of an 
instant so as to avoid even the thought of discontinuity. 
Listen again to the rising arpeggi running up through the three 
lower instruments about half-way through the first side of the 
Allegretto (page 25, lines 3 and 4) or to the even more difficult 
descending arpeggi though all four instruments a little earlier 
(page 23, line 4). How superbly they are managed! It is as 
if the whole arpeggio was played by a single instrument of 
enormous compass with the qualities of violin, viola and ’cello 
in its different registers! I must restrain my enthusiasm, or 
the Editor’s blue pencil will do it for me ; but it would be easy 
to fill a column with a list of such felicities. Attention to detail 
has not involved any disregard of broader issues ; the tone is 
strong and virile, with plenty of “‘ bite,’ the rhythm athletic, 
but controlled, the interpretation sane, but sensitive. 

Of the recording I can only say that it is worthy of such 
music and such playing. For the ‘“fading’”’ in the extreme 
registers which | had noticed here and there in the Tchaikovsky 
I listened in vain here, A single instance must suffice ; in the 
slow movement, close to the beginning of the second side (page 
39, lines 1 and 2) the first violin is high above the treble stave, 
the second violin in its middle register, the viola low down 
and the ‘cello as deep as he can get—all at the same time. I 
played this passage on a small acoustic cabinet model (H.M.V.) 
and the whole thing was there, faithfully reproduced. 

I repeat, you must get these records. Here is noble music, 
worthily rendered and finely recorded. If the album has not 
a large sale H.M.V. will have a right to declare that chamber 
music doesn’t pay—and act accordingly ! 
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Beethoven, Op. 130. Breaks: first movement, page 8, line 
2, bar 3; third movement, page 22, line 2, bar 2; fifth move- 
ment, page 32, end of line 1. The labelling is wrong: the first 
two sides contain the whole of the first movement, the third 
side has the Presto (complete). The Andante occupies sides 4 
and 5, the Alla danza tedesca side 6, and the Cavatina sides 7 
and 8—five movements in all. The Finale is not recorded 
(see below). No cuts. 

“There is more thought, more philosophy in Beethoven’s 
posthumous quartets,’ a friend said to me the other day, 
“than in all the collected works of Wagner.’’ Whether this 
is true or not the close texture of these latest works of the master 
is a matter of fact, and not of argument. The writing is more 
contrapuntal than in the earlier quartets, the phrases are less 
expansive, more curt and epigrammatic, and the music carries 
no superfluous fat. It is not merely that there is significance 
in every bar; the significance often lies simultaneously in two 
instruments or even in all four. 

These considerations have their influence on performance ; 
the smoothness and breadth which should belong to the Rasou- 
movsky quartets are no longer desirable, for they would cover 
up much that must be made plain. What is required is a 
rendering incisive, almost rough, that omits no link in the long 
chain of reasoning which goes to the constitution of each move- 
ment. The Budapest modify their style accordingly ; to the 
Alla danza tedesca (side 6) they impart a weight that would 
crush any Scherzo from Op. 18 ;_ in the bigger movements—the 
first (sides 1 and 2)and the Andante (sides 4 and 5)—the long- 
winged music of the Rasoumovsky no. | gives place to the 
thrust and counter-thrust of a dialogue at once brilliant and 
profound. Only in the Presto (side 3), which has more affinity 
with the works of an earlier period, do they relax a little; it 
is taken at a furious pace and I should like to draw attention to 
the splendid unanimity of the difficult unison ejaculations at 
the end of the J'rio (page 16, lines 4 and 5). .This rendering of 
the deeply moving Cavatina is tender, but more masculine than 
than that of the Léner; the passage marked Beklemmt (at 
the beginning of the last side), so simple in the score, so hard 
to make plain in performance, is finely realised. ‘The Finale 
is not recorded ; I am given to understand that the Budapest 
are not in sympathy with the movement printed in the score, 
and that they prefer to play here the Grosse Fuge (Op. 133) 
with which Beethoven intended to conclude the quartet till 
his friends persuaded him to substitute a Finale of less heroic 
proportions. So there may be method in the apparent madness 
of H.M.V. in. issuing the album without any Finale at all. 
The further recording of the Grosse Fuge may in fact be 
imminent. And there is no one to whom I would sooner entrust 
it than the Budapest. 

The recording maintains the magnificent standard set up in 
Op. 59, No. 1. The difference of tone-quality between the 
two violins in the Cavatina was a detail that particularly pleased 
me. Sides 3 and 4 are perhaps rather short measure, but the 
work is difficult to split up; another arrangement might have 
involved breaks less satisfactory musically without saving a 
complete side at the end. 

P. L. 


BUSCH, Adolf, Violinist 
Sonata in D Minor (unaccompanied) Bach 
DB1422 Allemande; Courante; Sarabande 
DB1423 Gigue ; Chaconne, Pt. I 
DB1424 Chaconne, Pts. II and IIT 


One usually speaks of Bach’s six Sonatas for solo violin 
although the even numbers of the group are all Partitas : i.e., 
a collection of dance movements. This so called Sonata (No. 4) 
is together with No. 6, among the best known on account of 
the great Chaconne with which it closes. 

What advice is one to give the ordinary listener in regard 
to these records ? Their value to the violinist or to the inner 
circle of Bach lovers does not need to be stressed, but it is only 
fair to warn others that the music cannot afford enjoyment of 


the usual kind. There is a considerable amount of chord- 
playing in which disjointedness and harshness can hardly be 
avoided and it is difficult to escape feeling that Bach is pro- 
ducing a tour-de-force rather than a work of art. Schweitzer 
advances an interesting theory that the German violin bow of 
Bach’s day being arched, and the tightening or loosening of the 
strings being under direct control of the player, chord playing 
could be much more smoothly rendered than when a flat 
mechanically stretched bow is used : so that Bach has not really 
‘“‘ overstepped the bounds of artistic possibility.”’ 

Schweitzer says of the Chaconne “ sorrow contending with 
pain till at last they blend in a mood of profound resignation.”’ 
That sentence can be read in two ways—the Chaconne as it 
appears to the despairing student wrestling with its difficulties 
and as it emerges at the hands of a master like Adolf Busch. 
Yet even he cannot avoid many moments that are unpleasing 
as pure sound. Single line melody and chords are cunningly 
alternated by Bach but it is the former in which the beauty of 
the music is really felt.. Of the other Movements the Gigue 
and Courante (with no double stopping), are delightful to 
listen to, but (and now for the heresy implied in this review) 
every movement would be improved if a light pianoforte 
accompaniment were added. 

The recording (even with a half“#ene.needle) is rather strong 
but always beautifully clear. o 

A. R. 


CASALS, Pablo, ’Cellist 
( Sonata in A Major—Allegro (with piano acc. by 


Blas- Net) Boccherini 
DB1392; Sonata in A Major—Adagio (with piano acc. by 
( Blas- Net) Boccherini 


Concerto—Grave ed espressivo (with piano acc. by 

Blas- Net) Tartini 

OS | Come, sweet death! (Komm’ siisser Tod /)— 
Chorale (with piano acc. by Blas- Net) 

Bach, (arr. Siloti) 


Duet with ScHuuLHor—Sonata in A Major, Op. 69 Beethoven 


DB1417 lst Mvt.— Allegro ma non tanto, Pts. I and II 
DB1418 2nd Mvt.—Allegro molto; 3rd Mvt.—Adagio 
cantabile—Allegro vivace, Pt. | 
ord Mvt.—Allegro vivace, Pt. II 
DB1419 PABLO CASALS— 
Minuet in G (with piano acc. by Otto Schulhof) 


Beethoven 


Boccherini’s ’cello Sonata in A major, always the most 
popular of a set of six, is, like so much music of his period 
(1743-1805), easy flowing, pleasant-sounding stuff of no great 
depth, but most.effectively laid out for the solo instrument. 
The Adagio should precede the lively Allegro. What makes 
the record eminently worth buying is Casals’ magnificent 
playing. The feathery lightness of his bowing in the Allegro 
is quite astonishing. The recording is superlatively good. 
Bach’s ‘‘ Komm/’ siisser Tod !’’ was one of several original pieces 
contributed by him to a hymn book published by a fellow 
organist, Schemelli, in 1736. It should be regarded more as a 
sacred aria than a Chorale and the one criticism I have to make 
of Casals’s most expressive playing of this lovely welcome to 
death is that he over-emphasises the pauses (at the end of 
each line) proper to a Chorale, but rather disturbing to the 
flow of this melody. Again the recording both of this and 
the suave Tartini movement is excellent. The Beethoven 
‘cello Sonata in the same key as the Boccherini work is “ the 
mature Beethoven of the second period, of which it is indeed 
one of the most beautiful examples.”” Every music lover will 
echo Ernest Walker’s words. This work is full of lovely 
things for which the quiet start on the ’cello alone prepares one. 
The First Movement is in the whole meditative rather than 
vigorous and has one of the beautiful Codas always to be looked 
for in the later Beethoven. The slight grimness of the Scherzo 
(in the minor key) is dispelled by the warmth of the Trio 
(in the major). The movement with its syncopated opening 
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theme is very characteristic of the composer and the way the 
return to the Scherzo is made by a gradually intensified in- 
sistence on its rhythm (repeated at the Coda) is delightful. 
Only eighteen beautiful bars compose the Slow Movement, 
yet it is in no sense an introduction to the Finale though it 
flows naturally into it. Casals and Schulhof give an authorita- 
tive interpretation of the work—no one could ask for a better 
presentation and a clearer exposition of the many beauties in 
the music. Perhaps the pianist is rather too self-effacing, 
but that has nearly always been the case in the concert room. 
Recording splendid. 

»,On the reverse of the last side, Casals plays the too well- 
known Minuet in G with the grace and beauty of tone we expect 
from him. 

A. R. 


CHALIAPINE, Theodore, Bass 


Maschenka (Folk Song) (in Russian) (unacc.) 
Down the Petersky (Folk Song) (in Russian) 
(with Petersky Balalaika Orch.) 


arr. Chaliapine 
Siberian Prisoner’s Song (in Russian, with piano) 
DB1352 


DA1061 


arr. Karategen 
She laughed (in Russian, with piano) Lishin 
No one who heard Chaliapine during the last Russian season 
at the Lyceum Theatre needs to be told that his voice is 
undergoing almost as little deterioration with the flight of 
years as his art, which. as a matter of fact, is greater now than 
it ever was. His rendering of the folk-songs is inimitable ; he 
gets down to the very pith and marrow of their meaning. His 
mezza-voce in the unaccompanied Maschenka is marvellous— 
more so, to my thinking, than the fortissimo that prevails 
over a big Balalaika orchestra in the Petersky piece. Yet 
even the latter ends up with a whispered tone as soft as any 
in the Maschenka. Then, again, if ever Siberian prisoners 
sing (with piano accompaniment), you would wish them to do 
so as Chaliapine does, even though you may not understand a 
word. You know that he gives you the spirit as well as the 
letter of everything. There is no great choice to be made 
between these records. They are all perfect in their way. 


as te 
or SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, cond. by Frederick 
tock 
Suite, Op. 19 Dohnanyi 


D1902 1st Mvt.—Andante con variazioni, Pts. I and II 
D1903 2nd Mvt.—Scherzo; 3rd Mvt.—Romanza 
D1904 4th Mvt.—Rondo, Pts. I and II. 


I have elsewhere spoken of Dohnanyi as a “‘ good companion,”’ 
and this Swite is an excellent way of linking arms with him, 
especially for the first time ; but there will be few readers, I 
hope, who have not met this genial composer before. His 
fondness for the variation form is famous. The first movement 
of this work consists of a short set of six variations, cleverly 
fitted to make contrast and to build up and let down excitement. 
The turn-over comes in the middle of the third, the two pre- 
ceding it having, the first a busy-fied version of the romantic 
tune, and the second, a forcible enlargement of the emotion into 
passion, this being reinforced by finely and firmly spaced 
orchestration—always one of the most admirable qualities in 
the composer. The last three variations work up through the 
cor anglais’ plangent note, by way of a natty tonic-dominant 
drum-based excitement, to the finale, unexpectedly slow, 
impressive and possibly even sententious. The drums get 
busy again in the Scherzo, with, for contrast, the serenading 
clarinet in the middle section. The form of this movement is 
neatly clipped together by the accompaniment of the clarinet 
tune, which reminds us that the drums are expected back. 
This movement might well be used in some play with an 
Eastern setting. The colours are generously laid on, and the 
recording presents them full-bodied and luscious. The 





Romance has enough personality in tune and device to mark it 
out a little from the drawing-room piece. The string decora- 
tions are notably gracious, and, as ever, the thing hangs 
together, because it is the work of an artist rather than an 
artisan. The last movement, a delightfully built Rondo, with 
tunes to hum, will be liked best of all. The ideas could most 
of them have been devised by many competent musicians, but 
just how should we get from one to another, and carry the ear 
on in genial acquiescence with whatever the mind suggests ? 
That is where the clever builder comes in, and Dohnanyi 
delights the musician because he knows his job inside out. 
His ideas often are fresh, and when they are not, he varies his 
phrase-lengths, and puts in a few extensions that remind one 
of Handel’s dodges ; he rambles easily among the keys, and 
slips round the corner from one to another with more than 
Schubertian slipperiness. He can carry off a broad, sentimental 
tune, without making us feel either that he is apologising for 
it, or pretending it is the world’s most precious discovery. 
Above all, he enjoys himself all the way ; therefore, so do we. 
This part of the recipe for success, which perhaps sounds simpler 
than it really is, can be found in every good composer’s work, 
and in every big man’s—which is not quite the same thing. 
Dohnanyi, thank heaven, does not rely on other people’s tunes, 
least of all on folk-tunes (though he has decked out some, in 
Ruralia Hungarica, as well as any man who ever lived). He 
is original, but not pains-fully so. We ought to hear more of 
him. I know that his Variations on a Nursery Song for piano 
and orchestra are recorded but not yet released, and recommend 
your noting the fact, and meanwhile napping this friendly suite, 
to which everybody concerned has lent his happy and polishing 


aid. 


W. R. A. 
CORTIS, Antonio, Tenor 
Non piangere Lia—‘‘ Turandot ”’ (in Italian) 
DA1075 Puccini 
Nessun dorma—‘‘ Turandot ”’ (in Italian) Puccini 


O Paradiso! (Oh Paradise !)—‘ L’ Africana ”’ 
Meyerbeer 
DA1154< Credo a una possanza (I believe in a power); Io no 
ho amato (I have not loved)—‘ Andrea 
Chénier ”’ Giordano 


The two tenor airs in T'wrandot were sung so recently at 
Covent Garden by this same singer that there is no need to 
describe in detail his rendering of them. It is declamation of 
the accepted Puccini type, very sustained and passionate, very 
sad and dolorous. Here, with the amplifier’s artful aid, the 
voice of Cortis is made to sound much bigger than in the theatre, 
and consequently a few degrees less sympathetic. Still, the 
timbre is highly agreeable, the production not too open, the 
delivery free from a suspicion of effort or strain. I have 
always predicted a brilliant future for this young singer, and, 
after last season’s experience he ought to be heard in London 
regularly. Gramophonists will be glad to find his records of 
the T'urandot airs included in the *“‘ Connoisseur Catalogue.”’ 


H. K. 
CORTOT, Alfred, Pianist 
Duet with THIBAUD—Sonata for violin and 
piano Debussy 
DB1322 [st a vivo; 2nd Mvt.—Fantasque et 
ger 


3rd Mvt.—Finale—tTrés animé 
DB13823 Minstrels (Extract from Book No. 1 of Preludes) 
Debussy 


Debussy’s only Violin and Piano Sonata was written when 
he was in full command of his genius, but also in the grip of 
the terrible disease which eventually killed him. To this may 
be traceable the restlessness apparent in this music. At first 
hearing there may seem to be no thematic interest and little 
coherence in each movement, but after repeated hearings the 
fragments clarify and fall into place and all kinds of unsus- 
pected beauties appear. Always, however, interest is centred 
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in melodic patterns rather than in definite and developed 
tunes: therefore I recommend these records to the Debussyite 
who has got beyond “ L’Aprés midi . . ”’ and “ Fétes ”’ in his 
appreciation of the composer. The First Movement is, if 
anything, under-recorded, this becoming noticeable directly 
the Second Movement is puton. Balance and tone are generally 
excellent and one could not wish for a better interpretation of 
the music ; the playing of both artists is masterly. 

The version of “ Minstrels ’’ for violin and piano if not an 
improvement on the original piano versicn at least does it 
no violence and indeed. comes out surprisingly well. 

A. R. 
DANIELI, Elena, Soprano 
There are fairies at the bottom of our garden (with 
piano) Lehmann 
Song of the little folk (with piano) Coates 

Elena Danieli sings these two songs very prettily, and is very 
neat indeed in the Lehmann. Her diction is not really good. 
If at the first few hearings you are inclined to think the Coates 
@ good song, listen more analytically, when you will realise 


that it is entirely made up of cheap and hackneyed progressions. 
C.M. C. 


B3747 


DE LUCA, Giuseppe, Baritone 
Per me ora fatale (Thou bring’st, eventful hour)— 
“Il Trovatore”’ (in Italian, with chorus) Verdi 


DA1169 Aprila, bella, la fenestrella (Serenata) (My loved 


one, open your casement) ‘“‘I Gioielli dela 
Madonna ”’ (in Italian, with chorus) 
| : Wolf-Ferrari 


Ah, Pescator affonda l’esca (Fisherman, thy beit 

now lower)—‘‘ La Gioconda”’ (in Italian 

DB1436 with chorus) Ponchiel!i 
Trio with TEDESCO and ANTHONY—O sommo 

Carlo! (O mighty Carlos)—‘ Ernani”’ (in 

Italian, with chorus) Verdi 

Giuseppe de Luca was born at Rome in 1876 and has been on 
the operatic stage 34 years, during which period he has created 
several of the most important réles in modern Italian opera. 
He is therefore an experienced as well as an accomplished 
artist, and his fine baritone voice remains to-day as fresh and 
strong as it ever was. The four records named above display 
his talent in the most favourable light. An ideal Count di 
Luna, he makes the episode from Ji Trovatore an epitome of 
the whole story, the choral and instrumental accessories doing 
the rest. The same support, furnished by the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, and conducted by Giulio Setti, lends 
the soloist equal effect in the other three ensembles. I find 
the serenade from the Gioielli della Madonna particularly 
attractive—well sung and brightened by colourful orchestral 
touches. It will be remembered what a success poor Sammarco 
had in this scene when the opera was first given in London in 
1912. The finale, O sommo Carlo! used to be one of the features 
at the Floral Hall Concerts (in what is now the potato market) 
at Covent Garden in the 70’s and 80’s of the last century, when 
the whole company would take part in it. De Luca is sup- 
ported in this performance by a couple of good solo singers, 
which is the reason, I suppose, why it is described as a trio. 


Anyhow it is a capital record of Verdi’s fine finale. 


H. K, 
DUPRE, Marcel, Organist 
Prelude and Fugue in E Minor 
(Alexandra Palace Organ) Bach 
DB4000 Pts. I and II 
DB4001 Pts. III and IV 


Fugue in C Minor (Queen’s Hall Organ) Bach 

DB4002< Symphony from 29th Cantate (Alexandra Palace 
Organ) Bach 

A fine recording of one of the lesser-known among the great 
organ Preludes and Fugues. M. Dupré never allows the com- 


plexities of the Prelude to hide its clean shapes, and he gives 
just the right changes of colour by his judicious use of stops. 
The Fugue begins, as Fugues should, with the foundations 
firmly laid—a little more crispness, even, would not have been 
amiss. The second half of the Fugue is among the best of M. 
Dupré’s organ discs. (I would ask you particularly to note, 
in the recording, the realistic echo of the closing chord.) The 
Cantata Symphony is too blurred in the quick, quieter passages 
and the louder passages are too shrill. Here is virtuosity and 
to spare. (These records reached me in proof form, and the 
Fugue in C minor is missing.) 
Cc. H. W. 


FLONZALEY STRING QUARTET (Adolfo Betti-Alfred Pochon- 
Nicholas Moldavan-Iwan d’Archambeau) 
Quartet in G Major, Op. 161 (Schubert) 
- (Album Series No. 132)— 





DB1373 lst Mvt.—Allegro molto moderato, Pts. I and II 
DB1374 2nd Mvt.—Andante un poco moto, Pts. I and II 
DB1375 3rd Mvt.—Scherzo—Allegro vivace; 4th Mvt.— 


Allegro assai, Pt. I 
4th Mvt.—Allegro assai, Pt. II 
DB1376< Quartet in E Flat Major, Op. 12 (Canzonetta) 
Mendelssohn 


Quartet No. 12 in E Fiat Major, Op. 127 
(Beethoven) (Album Series No. 131)— 


DB1377 lst Mvt.—Maestoso—Allegro, Pts. I and II 
DB1378 2nd Mvt.—Adagio ma non troppo e molto 
cantabile; Andante con moto—Adagio 
molto espressivo 
DB1379 2nd Mvt.—Adagio molto espressivo ; 3rd Mvt.— 
- §eherzando vivace, Pt. I 
DB1380 3rd Mvt.—Scherzando vivace, Pt. II ; 4th Mvt.— 


Finale—Pt. I 


DB1381/ ,. 44 Mvt.—Finale—Pt. II 
Quartet in B Flat, Op. 18, No. 6, Scherzo. Beethoven 


Schubert. Breaks: side 1—page 9, line 3, last bar; side 2— 
end of the first movement ; side 3—page 26, line 3, last bar ; 
side 4—end of the slow movement ; side 5—end of the Scherzo ; 
side 6—page 50, line 3, bar 1 ; side 7—end of the Finale. 

Cuts: inside 1: page 5, line 3, bar 4—page 6, line 1, bar 6 ; 
in side 2: page 10, line 2, bar 2—page 13, line 3, bar 2, and 
page 17, line 1, bar 5—page 18, line 3, bar 5 ; in side 3: page 24, 
line 3, bar 1—page 25, line 2, bar 6; side 4: page 29, line 2, 
middle of bar 1—page 30, line 3, middle of bar 4; side 5: 
none ; side 6: page 42, line 4, bar 4—page 45, line l, bar 3 ; 
side 7: page 52, line 1, bar 4—-page 54, line 1, bar 5, and 
bottom of page 55—page 58, line I, bar 5. 

The short repeats only are played. 

A glance at the back numbers of THE GRAMOPHONE failed, 
rather astonishingly, to discover any trace of this quartet. 
Can some reader enlighten me ? Have I carelessly overlooked 
a reference or is it really true that the last and biggest of 
Schubert’s quartets has had to wait till now for recognition 
from the recording companies ? 

Composed in 1826 (two years after Death and the Maiden, 
but before the B flat Trio and the quintet in C) the G major 
quartet is one of ‘those works that invite us to fascinating if 
unprofitable speculation. The Schubertian hall-mark is 
unmistakable in the charming syncopated second subject of 
the first movement and the more deeply expressive melody of the 
second, in the brilliant, vehement Scherzo and its waltz-like 
Trio, in the boldness of the harmony and the felicity of the 
modulations. But the dramatic element here transcends 
anything in the earlier works ; the contrasts are violent and 
frequent, the colouring is laid on with almost reckless prodi- 
gality. After the stress of the first movement the opening of 
the Andante sounds a lyric note that comes gratefully to the 
ear ; but even here we are far from the tranquil, ethereal day- 
dream of the B flat Trio. This melody is loaded with thought 
as well as feeling and we are hardly surprised when an abrupt, 
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but convincing, transition leads to a passage more audacious, 
@ questioning more passionate, than anything that has gone 
before. Schubert died when he was thirty-one; what would 
he have become had he lived even four or five years longer, and 
had time to enter fully into that “second period’ on whose 
verge he is so often and so evidently trembling during the last 
three years of his life? ‘‘ Music has here entombed a rich 
treasure, but still fairer hopes,’’ they wrote above his grave ; 
the words might serve as a motto for this quartet. 

The Scherzo, for all its urgent vitality, belongs to more 
familiar regions. The writer in Cobbett’s Cyclopaedic Survey 
compares it with the C major symphony. In the middle 
Schubert interposes a charming Landler, cousin to the corre- 
sponding section of the B flat Trio. The Finale—in quick 
6-8 time— is remarkable for its length, its energy and its wealth 
of material. It is thoroughly interesting, typically Schuber- 
tian, but carries only a faint echo of the earlier conflict. 

To describe a work such as this quartet, except in technical 
terms, is notoriously a dangerous proceeding; people’s 
emotional reactions are so surprisingly various. My excuse 
must be that I am anxious to give readers some idea of music 
with which they may not be familiar and which they will not 
all be able to hear before they order it. If anyone wants to go 
carefully let him buy the slow movement first ; he’ll like the 
rest if he likes this. 

It seems strange to offer a seriously cut work in a “ con- 
noisseur catalogue.’ In defence of the present version it may 
be said that the quartet is very long, that it contains a lot of 
repetition, that the “splicing ”’ of the mutilated sections has 
been beautifully done and that we are here presented with a 
compact affair of three and a half records, one or two well- 
filled sides to each movement. Even so I should feel inclined 
to protest were it not that the players are the Flonzaley 
Quartet. The Flonzaley, alas! are disbanded ; they can never 
re-record the work for us. The records must have been up 
His Master’s sleeve for some time ; and now that they have been 
shaken out, we little dogs should gladly wag our tails. A new 

rformance by the Flonzaley, even a cut one, is a notable 
windfall in 1931. The recording, of course, is not of the very 
latest, and it would be a poor compliment to H.M.V. to suggest 
that they could not better it to-day if they had the oppor- 
tunity ; the first violin is unduly faint in its top register at 
times, and there are other places when the balance it not quite 
perfect. But the man who allows these trifling inequalities 
to deter him from securing the set will deserve to lose the 
splendidly virile and incisive performance that the Flonzaley 
provide. 

The Mendelssohn Canzonetta on the odd side is a much 
simpler proposition, but it is perfectly done. 

Beethoven. This quartet is recorded complete. Breaks: 
first movement, page 8, line 4, bar 7; second movement, 
page 15, line 4, bar 1 and page 19, line 4, bar 1; third movement, 
bottom of page 30; Finale, page 41, line 1, bar 1, 

Here we are on well-trodden ground. The E flat quartet 
has already been recorded at least twice, by the Léner 
(Columbia) and the Virtuoso (H.M.V.). Those who wish to do 
so can look up my review in THE GRAMOPHONE for April, 1927 
(p. 456). The splendid tone and firm rhythm of the opening 
bars convinced me at the outset that this Flonzaley version 
was going to prove a serious rival to the others. The playing 
is less silky than that of the Léner but, I think, more intellectual. 
In the slow movement and in parts of the first movement I 
regretted at times the intimate tenderness of the Léner, but 
when, at the end of these two movements, I paused to consider 
I found IT had learned more about Beethoven from the Flonzaley 
than either the Léner or the Virtuoso could teach me ; and this 
impression was confirmed by the last two movements which are 
beyond praise. Never, I think, have I heard such an intelligent 
ensemble in the Finale ; and in these posthumous quartets it 
is intelligence that matters. Every nuance throughout the 
work is observed with the most scrupulous accuracy, the 
accuracy of alover, notapedant. The tone, for all its boldness, 


is full and mellow ; my reference to the silkiness of the Léner 
must not be taken to imply that the Flonzaley are rough ; that 
would be a fantastic misconception. 

The recording is so good that it leaves me little to say. In 
the first movement I noticed a tendency in the first violin to 
‘**fade’’ as it reached its highest notes, but either this dis- 
appeared afterwards or I became too interested to worry about it. 

An old friend, the Scherzo from Op, 18, no, 6, occupies the 
odd side. Obviously the quartet who can play so superbly in 
the later and more difficult work find this easy going. Never- 
theless one might go far without finding better fiddling than that 
of the leader in the T'rio. 


FRANCI, Benvenuto, Baritone 
Duet with LANDI—Dunque? All’ opra (What 
next ? To do it)—“ Barbiere di Siviglia’ (in 


P. L. 


Italian) Rossini 
DB1433 ) Duet with LANDI—All’ idea di quel metallo (The 
idea of that enchanter) ‘‘Barbiere di 
Siviglia’ (in Italian) Rossini 


The records on this disc are so sadly over-amplified that I 
hesitate to recommend it, save to people with insensitive ears 
who can stand plenty of noise. Franci has always indulged 
a tendency to shout, just as one or two good pianists I know 
make more use than they should of the soft pedal: but his 
fault is growing worse with the help and encouragement of the 
new recording, and he will soon become quite unbearable. 
Otherwise this sounds quite a good performance of the duet 
from the first act of the Barbiere—with the barber well in the 
foreground most of the time. 


GALLI-CURCI, Amelita, Soprano 

Polonaise—Io son Titania (I’m fair Titania)— 
“Mignon” (in Italian) Thomas 

Una voce poca fa (A little voice I heard)—‘ Bar- 
biere di Siviglia ’’ (in Italian) Rossini 

Caro nome, che il mio cor (Dearest name)— 
* Rigoletto’ (in Italian) Verdi 


H. K. 


piss) 


DB1477 Grand air de Catherine—‘* Etoile du Nord” (in 
French) ( Flutes obbl.) Meyerbeer 

O riante Nature (O laughing Nature)—‘* Philémon 

DB1516 et Baucis ”’ Gounod 
| Can Scarlatti, arr. Van Leeuwen 


The nature of the technical demands that the Polonaise from 
Mignon makes upon the soprano leggiero are not only peculiarly 
suited to the genius of Mme. Galli-Curci, but are such as she 
can easily comply with. Hence a rendering brilliant at all 
points and in strict accordance with the composer’s text. 
One may hearmore “ showy ”’ attempts, but few if any so closely 
accurate or marked by the same facility of accomplishment. 
The Polonaise is now the most popular piece by a long way 
in Thomas’s opera, and it has been a favourite of mine since 
I first heard it sung by Bianchi at the Promenade Concerts 
(Covent Garden) in the late seventies. There is no fear of its 
becoming hackneyed so long as gramophonists insist upon the 
Galli-Curci standard and nothing lower. Two such tours de 


force as the Polonaise and Una voce poco fa offered upon a single 


record by the same gifted singer must be regarded as a rare 
opportunity for the seeker after bargains. 

Barely less desirable for good value and artistic merit is the 
combination of Caro nome with Catherine’s elaborate air with 
the two flutes from L’ Etoile du Nord. Only one tiny blemish 
occurs in the Rigoletto number, and that just at the close, where 
the high B starts off a trifle below pitch—-only, however, to rise 
to its proper level as the mesea di roce presses to its finish. On 
the other hand, Meyerbeer’s extraordinarily difficult cadenza 
with the flutes, if slightly modified in shape, remains the 
almost impossible feat that Patti and Sembrich used to sur- 
mount; and now Galli-Curci conquers it with apparently 
the same consummate ease. I could not pay her a higher 
compliment, 


um. BB, 
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GERHARDT, Elena, Mezzo-Soprano 
Feldeinsamkeit (In Summer Fields) (with piano) 


D2009 Brahms 
Nachtigall (The Nightingale); Standchen 
(Serenade) (with piano) Brahms 


Suleika’s zweiter Gesang (Suleika’s second Song) 


DB1544 (with piano) Schubert 
Zum Schluss (Conclusion); Frithlingsnacht (A 
Spring Night) (with piano) Schumann 


Auf dem Kirchhofe, Op. 105, No. 4 (In the Church- 
yard) (with piano) Brahms 
Vergebliches Staéndchen (The vain Suit); Das 
Madchen spricht, Op. 107, No. 3 (The Maiden 
Speaks) (with piano) Brahms 
Wie komm’ ich denn zur Tiir herein (And if i come 
unto your door); Mein Madel hat’ ’nen 
Rosenmund (My maiden has a mouth of red) 
(with piano) Brahms 


D2007 





D20085 Feinsliebchen, du sollst mir nicht barfuss geh’n 
(My darling shall never with bare feet go) ; 
2 Erlaube mir, Feinsliebchen (Allow me) (with 
: piano) Brahms 
Wohir ? (Whither) Op. 25, No. 2 (with piano) 
DA1219 Schubert 


Verborgenheit (Secrecy ) (with piano) Hugo Wolf 


The five discs contributed to this catalogue by Elena Gerhardt 
comprise fifteen of her most famous lieder. Ten are by Brahms, 
two by Schumann, two by Schubert and one by Wolf—a 
disparity in selection for which there were doubtless good 
reasons. But all are beautiful, faultlessly interpreted, and 
no less perfectly accompanied on the piano by the singer’s 
talented coadjutor, C. V. Bos. There is really no need to enter 
into details, even if one could, concerning Mme. Gerhardt’s 
rendering of each of these songs. To choose between them 
would be an invidious if not impossible task. What is chiefly 
important for the connoisseur to know is that when these 
records were made the singer was in better voice than I have 
heard her for years. Her tone sounds fresh, bright, pure, and 
steady, as in the golden days when her great teacher, Nikisch, 
accompanied her at their Queen’s Hall recitals. Her breathing 
has righted itself once more; only the fact, not the sound of 
it, can be noted. She gets to the heart of every song. She 
creates the impression that her readings are absolutely authentic 
and right, that they never ought to be presented in any other 
way. There are sufficient items here for an entire short recital— 
one from which a truly musical audience can derive the utmost 
pleasure. 


H. K, 
GIANNINI, Dusolina, Soprano 
Allerseelen (All Souls’ Day), Op. 10, No. 8 
DA1029 R. Strauss 
Zueignung (Devotion), Op. 10, No. 1 R. Strauss 


Gretchen am Spinnrade (Margaret at Spinning 


Wheel) Schubert 
DB1265 Ungeduld (Impatience )—‘‘Dieschéne Miillerin”’ 
Schubert 


Beyond the sheer beauty of the voice there is little to excite 
admiration in these records. One feels inclined to ask what the 
peerless Dusolina came to be doing dans cette galére ? Evidently 
she was not aware that the German lied was not altogether in 
her line; at any rate not that of Richard Strauss. She has 
neither caught its spirit nor penetrated its meaning. The 
same tame inadequacy of feeling and monotony of colour 
pervades both songs. In the Schubert she is somewhat more 
successful, notably Gretchen am Spinnrade, where her dramatic 
instinct finds greater scope and the accentuation of Goethe’s 
lines is excellent. The only serious fault in the Ungeduld is 
that there are too many rallentandos; they only serve to 
break up the persistent rhythm, the irresistible impulse of the 
main theme. Curiously enough, the head notes in all these 
pieces are thin and disappointing. H. K. 


GIGLI, Beniamino, Tenor 
Santa Lucia luntana (Santa Lucia, I long for you) 
DB1296 (in Italian) Mario 
Voce ’e notte ! (Voice of the Night) (in Neapolitan) 
Curtis 


Cielo e mar! (Heaven and Ocean !)—‘‘ Gioconda ”’ 

(in Italian) Ponchielli 

DB1499- Viva il vino spumeggiante (Brindisi) (Here’s to the 
sparkling cup)—‘“ Cavalleria Rusticana’”’ (in 

( Italian, with chorus) Mascagni 


There is no need to differentiate between these two imitations, 
or adaptations, of the Neapolitan folk-song style which 
Beniamino Gigli reproduces so effectively. Both are quite up 
to his best mark, frankly engaging in their pathetic appeal, after 
the manner of expectant Italian lovers, yet never breathless or 
gasping in the utterance thereof. Gigli is an artist as well as 
a tenor, and his lovely voice is combined with a style that can 
lend distinction even to lachrymose love-sick plaints of the 
Neapolitan type. 

Quite another thing, of course, is the effect upon the more 
critical ear of the two operatic records. There you get the 
same luscious tone (somewhat amplified, I admit), but a far 
more interesting Gigli. A touch of melancholy there is in 
whatever he sings, even when it is a toast or a drinking-song, 
such as this from Caralleria, with its chorus sparkling almost 
as much as the spumeggiante “* Asti’? when the cork is just 
drawn. But Turiddu feels that this after all, may be his last 
drink on earth; while Enzo, when he indulges in Cielo e 
mar, is joyfully awaiting the advent of his fair but naughty 
Laura ; and it is in this fine aria that Gigli, I fancy, does himself 
most justice. His sostenuto in it is quite amazing, and his 
B flat at the end a note to thrill you if ever one could. 


H. K. 
HELDY, Fanny, Soprano 
| Oh! la pitoyable aventure !——‘‘ L’heure Espagnole”’ 
DB1512 (in French) Ravel 


Restons ici puisqu’il le faut (Yes, I will do as I am 


told)—‘‘ Manon ”’ (in French) Massenet 


On m/’appelle Mimi (They call me Mimi)— 
‘*Bohéme’”’ (in French) Puccini 

DB1513 ) Sur la mer calmée (One fine day)—‘' Madame 
Butterfly ’’ (in French) Puccini 


This is about the only page from Ravel’s clever opera L’ Heure 
Espagnole that will permit itself to be separated from the score 
with anything like a profitable vocal effect. Such as it is, 
Mile. Fanny Heldy makes the most of it. Her tones do not 
grow less acidulated than of yore, nor, at the same time, does 
her art diminish in sureness, purity, or mastery of touch. Her 
intonation, like her execution, is impeccable, and one only 
wonders whether she might not now and then impart to her 
phrasing a greater degree of heart-felt expression. Were there 
in her singing as much variety of feeling as there is authority, 
all would be well. The brief selection from Massenet’s Manon 
suits her on this account better than those from the Puccini 
operas ; and yet there is much to admire in all three. 1 know 
no other French woman whose diction is quite so distinct, whose 
words catch the ear quite so instantaneously ; she makes you 
like Puccini as well in French as in Italian, and that is saying 
something. The best singing in this group comes out in the air 
from Butterfly, the best orchestral results attained by M. Piero 
Coppola are manifested in the excerpt from L’ Heure Espagnole. 

H. K. 


HISLOP, Joseph, Tenor 


Mens jeg venter (in Norwegian, with piano acc. by 

D Percy Kahn) Grieg 
A890% En Svane (in Norwegian, with piano ace. by Percy 
L Kahn) Grieg 


Joseph Hislop is by now probably known to thousands of 
admirers abroad as against hundreds in his native land. That. 
is wrong, of course; but what are we going to do about it ? 
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Such things have happened before, and they are not creditable 
either to managers or artists. In Stockholm, where the Scots 
tenor made his début and also in Italy and South America, he 
has long been a favourite. He sings Grieg’s songs in the original 
Norwegian, and sings them well, Here are two that are known 
everywhere and lose nothing of their delicious local colour at 
his hands. Yet, whilst admiring the refinement of his style, I 
find his tone at times too soft and veiled in proportion to the 
amount of its carry wer. His mezza voce, for instance, 
does not travel like that of Slez4k or Schipa, Nevertheless I 
would not have the entrancing Swan sung with less contrast 
than it is by Hislop, who evidently revels in its gentle sweetness. 
It shows him to be a greater artist than he was when I last 
heard him, and I prefer his musical whisper in music such as 
this to all the sonorities of the heavy type that the microphone 
is often made to convey. 


ae Ss 
HOROWITZ, Vladimir, Pianist 
Variations on Themes from ‘‘ Carmen ”’ 
DA982 Bizet, arr. Horowitz 
Mazurka in C Sharp Minor Chopin 


Here is one of the least interesting of the Mazurkas and it is 
played without fire or conviction, Even the climax (the best 
section in the piece) is far too delicately done. The ‘‘ Carmen ”’ 
variations, though eminently pianistic, are on the meaningless 
side of music : more inventive (as witness the flashily discordant 
passage towards the middle) than inspired. The recording, 
too, is quite undistinguished. 

C. H. W, 


INGHILLERI, Giovanni, Baritone 
Il balen del suo sorriso (Tempest of the Heart)— 


E590 ** Trovatore ”’ Verdi 
Di Provenza il mar (Thy home in far Provence)— 
** Traviata ”’ Verdi 


I do not personally see the necessity for—nor even the 
advantage that was to be gained by—including these ancient 
Verdian “‘ chestnuts ”’ in a collection bearing the title of ‘‘ The 
Connoisseur Catalogue.’’ I may be wrong, but to my thinking 
they have had their day, having served their purpose of tickling 
the ears of the groundlings ; and they might now very well be 
omitted from a selection primarily intended to tickle the ears 
of a more cultured class of listeners. Let Inghilleri sing them 
never so well, he cannot make such barrel-organ ditties sound 
other than tiresome, whether it be on the gramophone or on 
the stage. I would really like to know why they were chosen 
for this list, in preference to things such as the Honour passage 


from Fale or the Credo from Otello, which are so much 
worthier of the real Verdi and which this excellent baritone 
can at least sing equally well. And, like Brutus, I shall pause 
for a reply. 
H, K. 
JOURNET, Marcel, Bass 
) Pro peccatis (For his people)—‘‘ Stabat Mater ”’ 
DB1457 Rossini 
La Procession Franck 


Marcel Journet wears as well as some of the music that 
he sings; which is saying a great deal. How long both will 
last is a question that does not concern the writer. I only 
know that the French basso seems to stand the onslaughts of 
time with extraordinary success; and that is perhaps more 
than can be said of Rossini’s Stabat Mater, which, when I was 


young, was regarded as standing next in popular estimation to - 


the Messiah, Elyah, and The Hymn of Praise. The Pro 
peccatis shows off Journet’s imposing tones to rare advantage ; 
it lies well within his range, and he imparts to it all the 
breadth and dignity that it needs. The same remark applies 
to his effective delivery of Franck’s Procession, 

H. K. 
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KIPNIS, Alexander, Bass 
In diesen heil’ gen Hallen (Within these sacred halls) 
—** Magic Flute ”’ Mozart 


DB1551< Duet with ELSE RUZICZKA—Rache Arie (I'll 
have vengeance)—'‘‘ Marriage of Figaro ”’ 
Mozart 


Porterlied (Porter Song)—‘‘ Martha ”’ Flotow 


E 591< Hier im ird’schen Jammertal (Caspar’s Drinking 
Song)—‘‘ Der Freischiitz ” Weber 

Standchen des Mephistopheles (Mephistopheles’ 

E 592 Serenade )—‘“* Faust ”’ Gounod 
Rondo vom goldenen Kalb (Calf of Gold)—‘“‘ Faust”’ 

Gounod 

{ Wer ein Liebchen hat gefunden (If a sweetheart one 

has met with)—‘‘ Die Enifihrung (“Il 

DA1218 Seraglio ”’) Mozart 
O Isis und Osiris (O Isis and Osiris)—‘*‘ Magic 

Flute ”’ Mozart 


With his ample (not amplified) tones and extended compass, 
Alexander Kipnis can do effortless justice to all those bass solos 
we know so well as having been favourites with the operatic 
audiences of a past era. And they can be favourites still when 
sung by artists of the Kipnis stamp; we may be sure of that. 
Here is a group of the kind I allude to. I recommend to the 
notice of budding Norman Allins the airs of Sarastro and Don 
Bartolo. Observe the restrained yet satisfying volume and 
noble phrasing of the one ; the mixture of cunning, rage, and 
subtle contrasts of colour in the other; the amazing clarity of 
the articulation of the consonants in both. There is inimitable 
—yet not unattainable—art in all this, together with strangely 
little that the student would do well to avoid, or rather, not 
to copy. 

Particularly good are the two drinking-songs, because 
Kipnis sings them strictly according to the traditions of the 
German school to which they belong ; he refuses to differentiate 
between his praises of wine and beer, though the modern con- 
ductor, in his craze for analysing scores, would doubtless deem 
that possible. On the other hand, I do perceive on the singer’s 
part a disposition to yield to the temptation of exaggerating the 
sardonic humour of Mephistopheles. He sings both airs 
magnificently ; but the variegated laughs at the end of the 
Serenade are overdone and too prolonged. Again, his Satanic 
majesty should recollect that he cannot afford to vociferate in 
the Calf of Gold before a microphone as he can in an opera-house. 
Beyond that I would have naught other than what Kipnis has 
done. 

Regarding Osmin’s air from Die Entfiihrung and Sarastro’s 
Isis und Osiris only the same high admiration can be expressed, 
since they stand in a precisely similar category. Each number 
calls for the same irreproachable Mozart singing, and yet they 
are wholly different in character. In the power to realise this, 
as we have seen in the items previously dealt with, lies the 
secret of the versatility that makes the German basses such 
wonderful all-round artists and Kipnis perhaps the greatest 
of them all. Let me add that the recording of the whole series 
is superlatively good. 


KOCHETZ, Nina, Mezzo-Soprano 


DB1204 Berceuse—‘‘ Sadko ”’ Rimsky-Korsakov 
Arioso of Iaroslavna—‘‘ Prince Igor’’ Borodin 


Lovers of Russian opera will doubtless be glad to renew 
by these records pleasant memories of the recent season at the 
Lyceum. Apart from those of M. Chaliapine there might well 
have been more of them. If these be a fault to find in the 
work of Nina Kochetz, it concerns only the production of her 
voice, which is too tight and throaty. She sings with a per- 
sistent vibrato and abandons it but for a moment in the softer 
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passages of the herceuse from Sadko (which in its way is as 
fascinating as the more familiar air of the Persian merchant). 
This is to be regretted, for Nina Kochetz has the style of the 
Russian school in her veins, romantic sentiment and all, and 
if you can forgive the wobble you will be delighted with her 
rendering of these things. 


H. K, 
KREISLER, Fritz, Violinist 
Ruralia Hungarica, Op. 32, No. 1 
Dohnanyi 
DA1148 No. 1—Presto: No. 3—Molto Vivace 
DA1149 No. 2—Gypsy Andante, Pts. I and II 


Dohnanyi’s effective tone-poem is here recorded with the 
first and last sections on the first disc and the middle section 
on both sides of the second—an unnecessarily awkward arrange- 
ment. Kreisler turns the appealing melodies into a fine 
exercise in persuasive tones. (Particularly I draw attention 
to the wonderful whispering whistle of the high register at the 
end of the first side.) The difficult Vivace which follows is, in 
its brilliant slightness, more astonishing as virtuosity than 
effective as music. But the Presfo atones for all: here is a 
glimpse of Kreisler in his most musicianly manner. His 
accompanist, Carl Lamson, is clean in attack and capable of 
much delicacy, but the microphone has been placed so that he 
is too subdued as a rule. Worthy as these two records are of 
popularity, the first is a sorry example of Kreisler’s tendency to 
carelessness—the tone is often definitely poor. 


C. H. W. 
LANDOW SKA, Wanda, Harpsichord 
DA964 Coucou Daquin 
\ Bourrée d’Auvergne (Folk Tune) arr. Landowska 
Wolseys Wilde (Elizabethan) Byrd 
DA1014 Gavotte in G Minor Bach 


Landowska, the virtuoso of the harpsichord, brings a precision 
and crispness to her playing such as no one else does. These 
two pieces show her genius at its best. The ‘* Bourrée 
d’Auvergne ”’ errs a little on the side of too much sonority in 
the bass: it tends to cover the delicate high melody. Both 
are happy tuneful pieces, clear as water, and recorded with a 
good round tone. 

Of the other little treasures I give the palm to ‘* Wolseys 
Wilde’ which is as appealing a fragment of Elizabethan 
romanticism as I know: all the naiveté of that youthful period 
seems here gathered into one brief flowering. Landowska 
plays it perfectly : one feels how much the piece would have 
lost by the over-statement and binding sonority of the piano. 
In the Bach ‘‘ Gavotte ’’ she makes effective use of the second 
manual to give emphasis to the melody. She is entitled 
to her own individual interpretation of Bach’s ornaments, but 
surely there is no excuse for the repetition of the double pedal 
that should be sustained throughout the second variant of the 
* Gavotte ’’—nor for the staccato melody, either ? The record- 
ing, though good, is a trifle thin. 

C. H. W. 


LA SCALA ORCHESTRA, MILAN, cond. by Ettore Panizza 


D2031 Anacreon—Overture, Pts. I and II Cherubini 
Symphony No. 4 in A Major, Op. 90 (The 
Italian Symphony) Mendelssohn 


(Album Series No. 137) 
D2032 lst Mvt.—Allegro vivace, Pts. I and II 
D2033 2nd Mvt.—Andante con moto, Pts. I and II 
D2035 4th Mvt.—-Saltarello, Presto, Pts. I and II 


D2034 Jf 8rd Mvt.—Scherzo—Con moto moderato 
|. Wedding March—‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” 
Mendelssohn 
In the Mendelssohn, note the order of the movements. 


Anacreon came twentieth in Cherubini’s lavish output of 
operas. It failed in 1804, as untold numbers of operas have 
failed, and will so continue, because of its bad libretto. -A few 
numbers survived, and the overture is always appreciated, 
because it has ample life. Its slow introduction is an old- 
fashioned device, a call to attention. The ear is led, through 
the oboe’s path, to the fiddle tune, on which most of the move- 
ment depends, and the quietness of the tone for a long time 
is unusual; all the more effective is the increase when it comes 
—in the manner which “ Signor Crescendo ”’ (Rossini) was to 
use so markedly later. That is a rather surprising change, 
when near the end of side 1 the lower strings start again their 
trrrm figure (a motif used in the succeeding section, it will be 
noted). With genial art the overture runs its light way, and 
the last part brings back the opening fiddle tune. In sweetness 

zording and deftness of conducting this record is an easy 


ere are no anxieties in the Italian—just Felix felice. I 
wo1.lered how the Italian players would interpret this music, 
which is only Italian in decoration, and purely Mendelssohnian 
in its tunes and life. Turning sensations into tone suited his 
genius to a T. This symphony also turned money into his 
pocket at once, for it was one of the trio of works that our 
Phil. commissioned from him, and had exclusive rights to for 
a couple of years, in consideration of a hundred guineas. He 
conducted the first performance of it here in 1833. Do the 
Italians work a little too hard at the first movement? It is 
jolly enough, written as it was amid that festive feeling, that 
‘* pervading content and satisfaction ’’ which made his stay in 
Italy so memorable. 

The Pilgrim’s March is a dullish piece, with which nothing 
particular can be done. There is not much for the listener to 
do, except to admire the cool effect of the woodwind (but the 
pilgrims would surely be dusty and hot, not so gentlemanly 
got-up as the music suggests ?). The trip of the music always 
makes me think of perfect ladies, not road-worn pilgrims. 
There was a good deal of the perfect lady in Felix. 

The phrasing is a little too meticulous in the Scherzo. There 
is @ shiny patch at the fiddles’ top notes. The rhythm is not 
quite easy. It lacks warmth, light and shade of stress. The 
horns are very modest.in the Trio. Ours like to be plummier, 
but these are reticent. The finale is sturdy, almost fierce. 


‘Perhaps this is how the saltarello is danced. I do not quite 


feel Mendelssohn’s gaiety throughout, though the performance 
is strong and well reproduced in colour and balance—bating 
that string shine. The March sounds a trifle strident, which is 
perhaps right, considering the occasion it usually marks. 
Again our friends seem a wee bit anxious and square-toed. 
Are they not quite enjoying themselves ? They are splendid 
players, but this music does not catch them at their happiest, 
and the recording is a little rough, for once. 
W. R. A. 


LEIDER, Frida, Soprano 


Starke Scheite schichtet mir dort (Pile on pile of 
mightiest logs)—‘* Gétterdimmerung ”’ € 
Wagner 
D2025< Duet with ELFRIEDE WAGNER—Schweigt 
eures Jammers jauchzenden (Silence the 

grievous wail)—‘“‘ Gétterdammerung ”’ 
Wagner 
( O ihr, der Eide heilige Hiiter! (O ye, of vows the 
heavenly guardians !)—‘** Gétterdammerung ”’ 
D2026 Wagner 
Fliegt heim, ihr Raben! (Fly home, ye ravens !)— 


** Gétterdiammerung ”’ Wagner 
Traume (Dreams) Wagner 
DB1553 { Schmerzen Wagner 


We have here a very complete and more than adequate 
performance of the piece of music that is at once the crux and 
the climax of Wagner’s greatest music-drama. For protagonist 
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it has that noble Briinnhilde, Frida Leider, the one best known 
to the present generation of Wagner-lovers in this country and, 
I think J may add, the most admired. There is no need to tell 
how she declaims this final scene of the Gétterdémmerung. 
From first to last it is a sustained effort of the highest order 
and its reproduction in these discs stands in a like category. 
The balance between voice and orchestra sounds to me perfect 
in a degree that is seldom equalled in the opera house, even 
when that opera house is at Bayreuth. The vocal tone is 
beyond reproach, while Dr. Leo Blech and the Berlin State 
Opera orchestra have done their portion of the excerpt 
supremely well. The few bars interpolated by Elfriede Wagner 
as Gutrune can scarcely be said to constitute a ‘‘ duet,’’ but 
for what they are quite satisfactory. 

The T'rdume and Schmerzen must not be listened to after the 
great closing-scene, nor, for that matter, just before it. At any 
other moment Wagner’s familiar 7'rictan studies, as he termed 
them, can be heard with entire acceptance. To Frida Leider, 
their rightful interpreter (being as great an Isolde as she is a 
Briinnhilde), the two songs come as child’s-play : but we do not 
enjoy them a whit the less for that. 

H. K. 


LEVITZKI, Mischa, Pianist 


1721 £ Nocturne in F Sharp Major, Op. 15, No.2 Chopin 
Etude de Concert in D Flat Major, No. 3 Liszt 


Of all the Nocturnes this is the most impossible effectively to 
record. It is too evanescent, too nearly like a wisp of the dying 
day (even the impetuously dramatic transition never achieves 
more than a suggestion of brief and flying light). Naturally, 
then, Levitzki does not succeed : whatever his playing sounded 
like ‘‘in the flesh ’’ the recording does not pass the mood on. 
The Liszt is immeasurably better. The velocissimo section is a 
marvel to hear and the variant repeats of the main tune in 
thirds comes as near poetry as Liszt ever contrived. Only once 
or twice, in this difficult work, is there any suggestion of a slip. 
The recording retains completely both the subtlety and the 
brilliance of the playing. 

C. H. W. 


LJUNGBERG, Gota, Soprano 


(Nur die Schonheit (I lived for music and love)— 


** Tosca ”’ Puccini 

D2019< Duet with JOSEF SCHMIDT—Nur dein etwegen 
} wollt’ ich nicht sterben (The sting of death I 

( only felt for thee)—‘‘ Tosca ”’ Puccini 


D2020 Duet with WALTER WIDDOP-—Love Duet, 
Pts. I and IIl—‘ Lohengrin ”’ Wagner 


Géta Ljungberg is the fortunate possessor of an idea 
recording voice. The sole drawback is that its glorious 
resonant timbre is not sufficiently relieved by variety of colour. 
She may sing for you by the hour and you will go on listening 
for the sheer enjoyment of absorbing that one unchanging 
tone, as you might that of the charmant oiseauwhich Feélicien 
David made so famous. But you will wonder why a singer 
obviously gifted with temperament should have so few colours 
on her palette to paint the picture with. For this reason you 
would probably prefer her Turandot to her Tosca ; I certainly 
should, though I have not seen her in either part. Her notion 
of Vissi darte (which you may have recognised under its 
German title) is not emotional enough, not sufficiently indica- 
tive of disappointment and torment. On the other hand the 
mere singing of the air is satisfying. So is the duet with 
Cavaradossi in the last act; and it would be still more so 
were the efforts of the unlucky painter a trifle less nasal. 

In the love duet from Lohengrin the Scandinavian soprano 
is thoroughly at home. She knows how to interpret Wagner, 
at any rate in this bridal-chamber scene, with just the right 
amount of dramatic spirit, and to imbue its melodious phrases 





with as much passion as Elsa is commonly imagined to 


possess. The Lohengrin, too, as presented by Walter Widdop, 


is manly as well as tender, anxious yet assured, and obviously 
able to express both in voice and words (German, of course) all 
the shades of hope and longing and misery that the gallant 
Knight goes through during that trying half-hour. His tone is 
refined and musical, his phrasing invariably dignified. 
Altogether this record is well worth the two sides that are 
devoted to it. 
H. K. 


LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, cond. by Albert Coates. 


Eight Russian Fairy Tales Liadov 
JS Nos. 1, 2 and 4 
D1Islis Nos. 3 and 5 
Nos. 6, 7 and 8 
D18124 susical Box (Tabatiére 4 Musique) Liadov 
E 565 MKikimora, Op. 63, Pts. I and II Liadov 


Capriccio Espagno! Rimsky-Korsakov 


D1861 { No. 1—-Alborada ; No. 2—Variations 
No. 3—Alborada ; No. 4~—Scena and Gypsy 


Song, Pt. I 

D1862 No. 4—Scena and Gypsy Song, Pt. II 
No. 5—Fandango Asturiano 
D1885 In the Steppes of Central Asia, Pts. I and II 
. Borodin 

D1932 Song of the Nightingale—Suite (Chinese March) 

Pts. I and II Stravinsky 
D1933 Marche Slave, Pts. I and II Tchaikovsky 


Liadov’s was a smallish but clear and genial talent, and he 
shone best in small forms. The Fairy Tales are winsome 
miniatures, gay and droll. Everybody likes them, including 
the orchestra. I have never -heard what stories are here 
illustrated, but the tunes and their dainty dressing are good 
enough alone. Coates knows the quips and cranks of the 
Russian storytelling mind, and the tales are artfully presented. 
The recording sounds close, fat, on the weighty side, full of 
health, best of all, I think, in the wind. Side 1 is most varied, 
and perhaps the jolliest, side 2 most seriously impressive (the 
first tune on this side, especially), and side 3 starts with the 
most beautiful tune of all—a real memory-haunter, with its 
queer intimations of another world of feeling; and after it 
comes the dinning little daft tune that sets the soberest 
capering to its preposterous piccolo-ing. After playing it 
five times (it was a very wet day), I was sternly bidden to get 
on with my work. This is how to feel the joy of being a 
savage at heart, without any of the inconveniences attached 
to putting that into practice. The Musical Foz fills up the 
last side. This, the best of all such jests that I know, was 
first written for the piano, and then scored for piccolo, two flutes, 
three clarinets, bells and harp. The two records are easy 
naps—delicious recording and happy recreational music. 

The other Liadov piece, on E565, may have a definite 
story, but if so I have not heard it. It is one of the series 
of pieces he wrote after reading Pushkin’s folk-lore tales. 
From these various pieces Diaghilev drew material for the 
lamented Russian Ballet’s production of Children’s Tales. 
Kikimora is, I understand (or originally was), the Northern 
god of night, who here seems to be a near relative of the 
wicked Baba-Yaga. Here is good store of theatre-magics 
in vivid, cleverly orchestrated music: some of the plaintive 
Russian melody we find so impressive, bell music, mystery 
of squeaks and scurries, recalling Dukas’ Apprenti Sorcier 
rather forcibly. The devilment is capitally done, and the 
recording of it has the right hard clarity. 

The Rimsky-Korsakov suite also keeps a good degree of 
clarity amidst its bustle and rather heady noise. The horns, 
in the second tune on side 1, have a bloom: as good recording 
of them as I remember. The trumpets, at the start of the 
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Scena, are excellent also, if rather less true to size. The 
other solos hereabouts (occupying the rest of side 2) are bright 
examples of the approach to truth. The tunes, like a good 
many of Spanish or imitated-Spanish types, do not much 
attract me. They are repetitive (one reason, perhaps, why 
Rimsky liked them), The final fling keeps within good tonal 
discretion. This quality distinguishes the whole recording, 
and for that I thank Coates, who is often too robust for my 
liking, when the music does not respond well to that treatment. 
Hence I confidently mark this as the best recording I know 
of the Capriccio. 


Borodin’s Steppes do not lead us very far, in musical struc- 
ture, but the sketch is valuable as one of those lights on the 
Eastern influences in Russian art. Here Coates can let the 
tone swing as opulently as he likes, as the caravan approaches 
and passes. And how brilliantly the thing is recorded! This 
is one reminder of the oriental strain in the people of a 
country whom we are finding it difficult to understand. I 
wish there were better men nowadays to interpret Russia to us 
now, as Borodin and Rimsky and the rest astonishingly opened 
it to our eyes half a century and more ago. The famous 
‘** Five ’’ seem to have left no descendants. Why ? 


Stravinsky’s Nightingale was first an opera (1914), then a 
symphonic poem (1917), and lastly a ballet. The original 
story was that by my extremely distant relation, Hans 
Andersen—about the sick Emperor of China who longed 
for the nightingale’s song. The bird is coaxed into singing 
for him, but flies away when an automaton-bird, a present 
from the Emperor of Japan, is brought in. Death is almost 
vanquishing the sick man, when the nightingale returns, 
sings to him, banishes Death, and restores the Emperor to 
health. The Chinese March ushers in the court. It is fan- 
tastic and largely ‘‘ fetching,” especially if one gets into the 
mood for appreciating orchestral gorgeousness, and not 
seeking much else. I take it that the flute solo in the middle 
of side 1 represents the real nightingale’s song, and that the 
mechanical one is heard in the first half of side 2. There are 
some notable eccentricities of orchestration on this side, but 
the rhythms do not easily convince, and there is a fair amount 
of what it seems not entirely unkind to describe as noise. 
The music, played and recorded withskill that compels applause, 
will doubtless be cherished by -the strongest admirers of the 
composer; others need, by now, no special warning that 
Stravinsky does not “‘ make concessions ’”’ (I believe that is 
the correct phrase) to ‘‘ prepossessions’’: in other words, 
that a good deal of it would not be ranked as important music 
by people who know the important music of the past; but 
that brings us into realms of controversy, with which these 


fair pages shall not be sullied. 


Tchaikovsky’s march is a piece in which Coates can let 
himself go. These recordings of his seem to get the best 
out of him, and very little of the worst. The music is old- 
fashionedly grandiose, and it seems to me a little tiresomely 
blatant; but those who like it will be thrilled with this 
performance. The surface of the records is excellent, and a 
fibre stands up to a succession of them in the most gratifying 
way, even when the commotion is heavy. I cannot tell 
how long the records will wear, having (happily) never been 
asked to undertake such an investigation. 


W. R. A. 


McCORMACK, John, Tenor 
( Anacreon’s Grab (Anacreon’s Grave) (with piano) 


DA1170 ‘ (in German) Wolf 
Schlafendes Jesuskind (Sleeping Christ Child) (with 
L piano) (in German) Wolf 


Frankly speaking, I do not greatly care for Count 
McCormack’s rendering of these two Wolf songs. Their 


placid religious mood, intensely serious yet never deviating 
from their simple straight line, does not seem somehow to bring 
into relief the best aspects of his talent. Neither does the 
German accent, accurate as it may be, bring into play the most 
sympathetic timbre that he possesses. All commendation 1s 
due to the artist for associating his gifts with such austere 
examples of the German lied, but, on the other hand, the 
question of suitability always arises, and in my opinion he can 
do both himseif and his theme better justice than he does in 
the present instance. 


H. K. 


Three Aspects (with piano) 


C. H. H. Parry 

DAIL72 There (with piano) C. H. H. Parry 
The bitterness of love (with piano) Dunn 

DA1175 { Tove's secret (with piano) Bantock 
Far apart (with piano) Schneider 

DA1178 Fairy Tree (with piano) O’Brien 


If songs are to find, through this Connoisseur Catalogue, their 
proper place, which the gramophone has denied them all this 
time, the first of these three McCormack records, DA1172, is 
of vital importance. Once and for all, if we don’t support it at 
least as well as the far more luxurious symphonies, we shall 
deserve no more. It is the very type of song record we want, 
and need, so badly; and possibly the finest English song 
record yet issued. There are getting on for a hundred of 
Parry’s English Lyri:s in print ; English musicians, let alone 
the general public, know little enough about them ; few ot us 
are in a position even to say that we think them all poor. 
These two, to noble poems of Mary Coleridge (the whole Set, 
the Ninth, is Mary Coleridge), will, for what they say and 
their eloquence in saying it—all that really counts—stand up 
to pretty well any of the German Lieder. McCormack’s 
singing of them is that of a master-singer. Of his voice, and 
his use of it, all I must say is that its fulness and sympathetic 
quality have never struck me more. No composer, probably, 
has ever given more full and meticulous directions than Parry ; 
for instance, there are six independent markings over ‘* Shining 
in every colour of the sun.” Possibly there may be one, even 
more, not observed exactly by McCormack ; but he is a master, 
he has assimilated each song, he just sings, and most certainly 
the spirit of every single mark of Parry’s is there. Above all 
(in significance for most singers) there is nothing that Parry 
has not directed. Perhaps there are one or two great inter- 
pretative artists whose singing of such songs could not be 
put below this ; but certainly this could not be put below any 
other. 


There is perhaps not on the level of Three Aspects ; but it is 
a good song. Again, McCormack’s excellence eclipses one or 
two slight faults. 


Love’s Secret is one of Bantock’s best settings. Before I 
knew it, [thought Bantock the last man to set this little lyric, 
best known probably by its first line: ‘*‘ Never seek to tell 
thy love.’ I still find it not ideal; but the least to be said 
is that it is interesting, clever, amusing in such sense as a setting 
at all apt of this can be called amusing. Actually I fear there 
is little beneath the ingenuity ; but it is a song for the con- 
noisseur to exercise his judgment on. The bitterness of love 
I recognised instantly, though I am not aware that I have heard 
it more than once before, and then six months ago on a review 
record. This confirms its strong feeling and atmosphere. It is 
scarcely sterling, but (to mix metaphor and literalism) infinitely 
more worth listening to than the usual scrap-iron. 


The Fairy Tree is somewhat similar, though not in subject 
or precise treatment ; the music has some quality, and interest, 
and aptness, though not quite equal to the very good little 
poem, Far apart is not so easy to praise. 


C. M. C. 
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MELBA, Dame Nellie, Soprano 
Recorded during Melba’s farewell performance at the 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, June 8th, 1926 


( Canzone del Salce (Willow Song)—‘“ Otello” (in 


Italian) Verdi 
DB1500% a adio di Mimi (Mimi’s Farewell)—‘‘ Bohéme ”’ (in 
Italian) Puccini 


Reference has already been made on more than one occasion 
in the pages of THE GRAMOPHONE to these highly interesting 
and successful efforts to capture the actual tones of Melba’s 
voice on the night—the memorable 8th of June, five years 
ago—when she bade farewell to the operatic stage at her 
beloved Covent Garden. They possess an historic value, and 
my sole regret is that other “ great women-singers’’ before 
Melba were not allowed the same privilege of bequeathing 
to posterity, through an invisible microphone, the sound of 
voices that were at least as beautiful as hers. But from first 
to last Dame Melba was what, the world calls a ‘‘ lucky person.”’ 
The Connoisseur who listens with careful attention to 
these early stage recordings, and compares them with those 
made recently at Bayreuth, will not fail to observe the marked 
advance that improved science and experience have enabled 
the operators to accomplish. Yet the Melba records remain a 
remarkably true and faithful reproduction of the voice and 
method of the last of the Victorian prima donnas; and as 
such they are bound for all time to command grateful appre- 
ciation. 

H. K. 


MELCHIOR, Lauritz, Tenor 


Gott ! Warum hast du gehauf dieses Elend (Heav’n 
had it pleased thee to try me)—‘“‘ Otello ” 


D2037 Verdi 
Jeder Knabe kann mein Schwert mir entreissen (Do 
not fear me)—“‘ Otello ”’ Verdi 


(Duet with OTTO HELGERS—Mime heiss ein 
miirrischer Zwerg (Mime was a crabbed old 
dwarf)}—** Gétterdammerung ”’ (in German) 

Wagner 

Duet with OTTO HELGERS—In Leid zu dem 
Wipieln (In grief to the branches)—‘‘ Gotter- 
daimmerung’”’ (in German) Wagner 


t 
Briinnhilde! Heilige Braut! (Briinnhilde! Holiest 
D1839 


D1838 < 





Bride !)—‘** Gétterdammerung ”’ (in German) 
Wagner 
Wie sie selig (Full of Grace)—‘ Tristan und 


Isolde ’’ (in German) Wagner 


Ein schwert verhiess mir der Vater (A sword, my 
father foretold me)—‘‘ Walkiire ”’ Wagner 
Duet with GENIA GUSZALEWICZ—Siegmund 
heiss’ ich und Siegmund bin ich (Siegmund 
call me for Siegmund)—‘“* Walkiire ’’ Wagner 
Here is a goodly representative collection of the gramophonic 
triumphs of Lauritz Melchior. They are chiefly Wagnerian, 
of course, as befits a Heldentenor whose career, so far as 
the English public is acquainted with it, has been almost 
exclusively restricted to the embodiment of Wagner’s greatest 
heroes. Yet we have not, I think, witnessed here his imper- 
sonation of the great Verdian hero, two of whose finest scenes 
head the above list; and now, having listened to the records, 
I confess to a strong desire to hear him sing the réleof Otello 
itself. At Covent Garden he would almost certainly have to 
undertake it in Italian in an Italian season ; still I do not see 
much difficulty about that, and, for my own part, I would 
prefer to hear him sing it in the original tongue. Nevertheless, 
the two excerpts come out splendidly enough in the German 
as Melchior interprets them; while the orchestral parts, 
executed by the New Symphony Orchestra under John 


D2022 


Barbirolli, are admirably clear and refined. The second, 
which is the Death scene, is especially well done. 


The fine selections from Gétterddmmerung and Die Walkire 
add another instalment towards the complete recording of 
Herr Melchior’s share in the Ring. They are well worth 
having. The Walki#re disc was made in Berlin with the State 
Opera Orchestra under Dr. Leo Blech; the others were done 
here with the co-operation of the London Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Prof. Robert Heger, who also took part in the 
excerpt from the third act of Tristan. Individual comment 
concerning these is hardly necessary, if I say that they stand 
on a level with the previous Wagnerian records from the same 


source. And beyond a doubt they do! 
H. K. 
MENUHIN, Yehudi, Violinist 
Sonata for Violin, No. 5 in C Major Bach 


DB1368 lst Mvt.—Adagio, Pts. I and II 
DB1369 29nd Mvt.—Fuga, Pts. I and IT 
DB1370 3rd Mvt.—Largo; 4th Mvt.—aAllegro assai 


As has been said before, the odd numbers of the violin Solo 
Sonatas are truly sonatas while the even numbers are Partitas. 
After a not very interesting Adagio comes the wonderfully 
varied Fugue (a fugue for a single four-stringed instrument !). 
As in the case of the Chaconne only the trained ear and the 
musicianly mind could enjoy and assimilate such music as this. 
A beautiful, most expressive Largo and a gay Allegro conclude 
a work which proves an acid test for the youthful prodigy who 
plays it. He comes out of the ordeal, let it be said at once, 
with flying colours. His playing is amazing, and shows always 
a mind alive to beauty of tone, phrase, and structure in a way 
that could not possibly be taught. Adolf Busch—good as his 
performance is—-does not come near to the light and shade 
this boy puts into the music. I recommend this set of records 
to musicians with complete confidence that they will find 
interpretation and recording more than satisfying. 


pe & 
MOISEIVITCH, Benno, Pianist 
Scenes of Childhood Schumann 
Strange countries and people; Strange Story; 


Catch me; Entreating child; Contentment ; 
Important event; Reverie—Dreaming 


p1060 
At the Fireside; Knight of Hobby-Horse; 
D1970 Almost too serious; Frightening; Child 
falling asleep; Poet speaks 
I find it all rather too quietly pitched—both in recording and 
in playing—for my liking : small as is the range of these delicate 
fragments, it is greater than Moiseivitch here indicates, There 
isn’t enough excitement about the ‘‘ Knight of the Hobby- 
Horse,’ for instance, or about “‘ Frightening ’’—though that, 
with its quietly sonorous base, is admittedly one of the best of 
the bunch. There is obvious pleasure in the playing (which the 
recording well communicates) but Moiseivitch has done far 
better work. 
C. H. W. 


MORINI, Erica, Violinist 
Sonata in F Major, Op. 24 (with piano by 
N. SCHWALB) Beethoven 
E499 lst Mvt.— Allegro, Pts. I and II 
E500 2nd Mvt.—Adagio molto expressivo: 3rd Mvt.— 
Scherzo 
E501 4th Mvt.—Rondo, Pts. I and II 
The label attached to this Sonata has its justification in the 
lovely spring-like tune which opens the work and to the happy 
feeling evidenced throughout it. The music belongs to the 
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first period of Beethoven's creative life and he most recognisably 
appears in the brief Scherzo in which the violinist remains 
delightfully a beat or so behind the pianist. (Intentional and 
humorous let me hastily add !) 

The recording of the work, played smoothly and gently by 
an artist too long absent from the Supplements, is a little on 
the pale side—especially as concerns the pianist—but I, for 
one, do not find this unwelcome. This is an entirely charming 
recording of entirely charming music, 


4. Te 
MOYSE, Marcel, Flautist 
Concerto in D Major Mozart 
C2258 Allegro aperto, Pts. I and II; Cadence de 
Donjon 
C2259 Andante ma nop troppo; Allegro 


One does not look for any depth of emotion in music written 
for the flute, but rather for melodies that will enable the 
instrument to display its purity of tone and plenty of decorative 
passages to show off its facility. These things Mozart has 
dutifully provided and over and above them spills into the 
Concerto some of the beauties peculiarly associated with his 
music, Piero Coppola’s elephantine accompaniment and the 
too strenuous playing of the soloist rob the work of much of its 
charm, but even so the Allegro cannot fail to please. Marcel 
Moyse has a very useful technique but one misses the ripe 
musicianship of a René le Roy or our own Robert Murchie, 
The recording, allowing for a certain stridency, is quite good. 

A. R. 


NEMETH, Maria, Soprano 
D2023 Martern aller Arten (Thou may’st learn to hate 
me) Pts. I and II-—“‘ I] Seraglio ”’ (in German) 
Mozart 


The ‘ great bravura song,’ as Otto Jahn called it, is not 
only the most difficult vocal piece in J/ Seraglio, but perhaps 
the most exacting that Mozart wrote for the soprano voice, 
not excepting even those for the Queen of Night in the 
Magic Flute. It is not merely the florid passages but the 
declamatory—in fact, the combination of the two—that 
make it trying for the most “ voluble”’ of vocalists. I am 
bound to say that my admiration for Maria Nemeth is pushed a 
degree higher by this splendid rendering of Martern aller 
Arten (I may wish she had not omitted the “r’’ in the second 
syllable of the first word, but that, after all, is but a tiny defect.) 
The singing may truly be described as an exhibition of the 
“‘grand manner.” The life and energy of the whole thing is 
astounding; as refreshing as it is rare. Maria Nemeth has a 
voice of singularly bell-like ring andresonant power. She never 
deviates an iota from the key, her scale is wonderfully even, 
and her technique does not at any point betray the slightest 
inaccuracy or trace of effort. I only wish that the same could 
be said of some of our own bravura singers; but then I do 
not know how many more years Maria Nemeth studied than 
they did. Itis the ease, the aplomb, the sense of masterfulness, 
that strikes you as so wonderful. There only remains to add 
that the singer has received every possible assistance from the 
orchestra of the Vienna State Opera, under Karl Alwin, and 
that the recording leaves no loophole for criticism. 

H. K. 


NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Cond. by Geoffrey T oye— 


D1738 Walk to the Paradise Garden, Pts. I and II— 
** Village Romeo and Juliet ” Delius 


E544 Summer Night on the River, Pts. land II Delius 
Cond. by Hugene Goossens— 


C1994 En Saga (A Legend) Pts. I and II Sibelius 
C1995 En Saga (A Legend) Pt. II Sibelius 
Valse Triste from ‘‘ Kuolema ”’ Sibelius 


Cond. by Sir Edward Elgar, O.M., K.C. V.0.— 


Sérénade Lyrique (Melodie) Elgar 
D1778 \ Rosemary (That’s for Remembrance) Elgar 


Minuet, Op. 21 Elgar 
D1863 \ Two interludes from ‘“‘ Falstaff,’’ Op. 68 Elgar 

Delius’s opera, written in 1902, was heard in Germany five 
years later, and here, under Beecham, in 1910. A decade later 
it was revived at Covent Garden, and since 1920 has not, I 
believe, been put upon our stage. Could we not have it even 
once every ten years ? In this beautifully played and recorded 
(? a shade too robustly) intermezzo the lovers Sali and 
Vrenchen, whose parents’ hatred stands in the way of their 
youthful happiness, are taking their way to an old deserted 
house, standing in a neglected garden, by which flows a river. 
They are subjects for village gossip, and their love cannot 
find its quiet happiness. Something of that the music tells 
us—something of wistfulness, frustration, the childlike expecta- 
tion of beauty whose bloom the world rubs off. In the end 
they go to their death together, and that too we may foreknow 
in the music, if it be not too fanciful to think so. Music for a 
particular mood, perhaps; with Delius’s subtle suggestions 
unifying it as few but he can. 

Summer Night (written 1911, produced 1917), the choicest 
of modern nocturnes, is scored for a small orchestra—strings 
and woodwind, without bassoons, and with only one oboe ; 
and with two horns as the only brass. The recording is appro- 
priately velvety, the performance, I feel, a trifle stiff-rhythmed, 
The little string solo bits might sing out more delicately. They 
are a little too retiring, or the accompaniments cover them. 
But it is all judicious in tone, gentle and coaxing—music for 
those who seek the harvest of the quiet eye and ear. 

Sibelius is a great man, and it would be nice if we could try 
to size him up carefully now, and so avoid the setting-in of that 
period of ‘* de-bunking ’’ which seems to be found, or thought, 
necessary about most great men; the necessity appearing to 
arise from the fact of their having been over-praised in the 
past (or, 1 suggest, sometimes praised for the wrong things). 
These two records contain two works, one of which follows 
a clear story, and the other has simply the general title A 
Legend, with no details: two piquantly contrasted types of 
musical expression. Hn Saga is Op. 9, and the Valse part of 
Op. 44. Perhaps the latter is too easy; and the former, 
though it austerely tells no direct tale, does tell a tale of 
musical “ influences,’’ among which Liszt and the Russians are 
well marked. That is only to remark the commonplace that 
every growing composer who has it in him to be big is influenced 
at the start by other big men. It is well to note, however, that 
Sibelius’s inspiration is decidedly unequal, even when he is 
most serious. There are movements in the symphonies that 
do not stand up to their neighbours, and his extraordinary 
freedom in giving his ideas the vividest orchestral life (the 
orchestra being their birthplace, not their foundling-home) 
may possibly attract us so much that we may forget that the 
ideas are not invariably—-though they are generally—first-rate. 
Everybody must read into such a work as En Saga what he 
will—lyricism or martial ardour, love or hate ; these into the 
quiet tune in the middle of side 1, or the crooning near its end, 
or the swaggering tune at the start of side 2; and account as he 
will for the fact that there are no kettle-drums. One cannot 
estimate very highly some of the development, such as that in 
the last inch and a half of side 2; mechanism sometimes rolls 
round in the composer’s mind without producing much for us 
to chew upon; but never for long. The end of this side, for 
instance, seems much more significant, as does the epilogue on 
side 3 (though here again there is some padding, an inch in), 
It is all strong stuff, played not too noisily, but forthrightly, 
and recorded with sufficient yet pleasantly reticent colouring. 
The ending is extremely clever: impressive, yet not strained. 
Sibelius has the great man’s feeling for a perfect finish to his 
tale. The Valse “brings it off’? too, though its tune is 
ordinary, and cosmopolitan. The piece, it should be 
remembered, is only one element in a set of incidental music 
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to the drama Kuolema (Death). Here again the orchestra 
is discreet yet impressive, and the recording keeps all ih 
proportion. 

On D1778 we have two unpretentious tunes by Elgar, the 
Sérénade amusingly (as we should now think) titled in French— 
with, by the way, a wrong accent, on the label. Possibly the 
title was chosen because of the old convention that something 
foreign sounded better than English. The music is obviously 
an early piece. It is graciously formed, and stronger than 
Rosemary, in which the rhythm is rather monotonous, and the 
tune ordinary. Pretty trifles, both, in which the orchestral 
setting-out and the rounded recording bring up the value. 
Both are without opus number. 


D1863 contains stronger stuff, especially on one side, The 
Minuet, Op. 21, is dedicated to Paul Kilburn, the string player 
and conductor, and son of one of Elgar’s old friends. It was 
written for piano (1897) and arranged for small orchestra. 
The middle tune has an engaging old-fashioned air. This is 
recorded with especially neat discrimination. The two 
Falstaff interludes naturally make us wish for the whole work. 
It is easy, I think, to be too frightened of its complexity. Its 
argument is clear enough, and a couple of hearings, with the 
story before one, lay the foundations of understanding. The 
detail of the tone-poem’s building-up is, I admit, close and 
elaborate, but well worth absorbing. The first interlude is 
* Falstaff’s dream, in which he goes back to his boyhood, before 
shabbiness overtook his soul. The second interlude, with its 
suggestion of pipe and tabor, is a pastoral picture, in Shallow’s 
orchard. It has its psychological colouring, which is reinforced 
in feeling because it is characteristic of much of our national 
music, which has a strain of sadness in it. These two minia- 
tures are exquisitely done. The disc is an easy nap, for its 
silky recording. 


W. R. A. 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


(cond. by Willem Mengelberg) 
D7321-25) R, Strauss 


D1711-15 Ein Heldenleben (A Hero’s Life), Op. 40 
(Album Series No. 122) 


D1950 Hansel and Gretel—Preluds, Pts. I and II 


Humperdinck 
Sinfonia in B Flat Major J. C. Bach 


ist Mvt.—Allegro assai; 2nd Mvt.—Andante 


3rd Mvt.— Presto 
D1989{ Air (Suite for Orchestra) 


After hot grovellings on the floor among dusty volumes, I 
find that one “‘ K.K.’’, in August, 1926, hailed the Polydor 
Heldenleben, and attempted a sort of lightning tour over the 
Straussian battlefield. Now can anyone be expected to grovel 
likewise, and disinter those notes ? There will doubtless be 
some in the album (no leaflets can well reach the advance 
reviewer, so he never knows what is to be said by others). 
There may be some who cannot afford the whole five records, 
and want a sample; so I will, as shortly as I can contrive, 
show what passes. There are six scenes. On side 1 7'he Hero 
is painted, with short motifs for various traits that make him 
up—pride, will, sentiment, and so on. I once figured him as 
more a Lincoln than a Napoleon, and the more I know of 
Napoleon, the more I hope that is so; but how gloriously the 
picture is painted by the Strauss of 1898, at the top of his 
constructive powers, yet over-forcing things at times : showing 
extraordinary powers of expression and a musical philosophy 
that has attracted thousands and made them his friends, yet 
falling down (so I feel) in humanity; with that almost fatal 
touch of megalomania that has since been more heavily laid 


D1988 


J. S. Bach, arr. Mahler 


upon him. In the first side of the first record it should be 
observed that two instruments, both excellent, may give 
decidedly different results. The Mark Ten gives wonderful 
clarity of detail and emphasises, one may say, the hero’s great 
qualities. The Columbia 310 shows rather more strongly his 
ambition. Much depends, of course, on how one controls the 
volume on the latter machine ; but its emphasis of the bass, for 
instance, splendidly hearty as it can be, seems here and there 
to drive rather too hard at the hero’s baser parts. The Mark 
Ten gives perhaps less weight (though with a big steel needle 
and the proper sound-box, it lacks nothing that anyone can 
desire) ; but I prefer rather less volume and the fullest clarity. 
On side 2 begin the snarls and back-bitings of The Hero's 
Opponents (Why, oh why do not the labels give the titles of these 
sections ? A bad omission). He stands nobly above the little 
crowd, but his soul is heavy, as even the greatest man’s.some- 
times is, at the gathering opposition of the smallest. The 
strings here give me great pleasure: theirs is such highly 
characteristic and expressive tone-quality. Near the end of 
this side The Hero’s Helpmate (solo violin) comes, to soothe 
and strengthen. She has a coquettish strain, and side 3 is 
mostly occupied with her caprices. Near the end of this side 
there are hints of the deeper love-song which bursts out half an 
inch on side 4. Immediately after we have one of the forms of 
the maid’s theme with, an inch and three-eighths in, a fresh 
tune of love, impassionedly pursued. , This is a lovely section, 
of which only the blasé or the anti-emotional theorist could 
tire. Myself, I wish we had a dozen Strausses working 
to-day ! 

Part 5: the enemies still sneer, but the lovers are oblivious 
of them. One thing alone can part them—war. The trumpets 
sound : the enemies have taken on an inhuman shape (trumpets 
in their theme, rhythmically altered). The drums start up, 
and the hero’s theme is heard in the midst of The Battlefield. 
Strauss’s realism once aroused indignation. That realism has 
been renewed in certain aspects of extremist music, but does 
not over-stimulate now—perhaps because we have quietly 
decided that it is not really worth music’s while to live in the 
dusty mill and market-place, or the dustier field of fight, when 
there are so many other richer grounds to cultivate, and lovelier 
lands to live in. The power of the helpmate’s stimulus carries 
through the battle (sides 5 and 6). The paean of triumph 
rises (end of 6, and 7). Then comes the time for thought and 
questioning. The Hero’s Works of Peace section brings many 
quotations from Strauss’s earlier works: there’s egotism, if 
you like! This section would make an excellent test-record 
for candidates who declared themselves familiar with the 
composer’s works. It is one of his cleverest pieces of construc- 
tion, well over a couple of dozen themes in all being used. The 
works of peace are not much more satisfying, it appears, than 
those under which we have groaned these twelve years past. 
The physical battle gives place to the mind’s unrest. The latter 
half of side 8 is powerful stuff : one feels the sense of frustration, 
irritation, disappointment, just as we of the post-war world 
know it. There is @ savage note in the music, too, and the 
theme-transformations (from motifs of the hero’s first presenta- 
tion) are finely significant. On side 9 pastoral peace suggests 
The Hero’s Flight from the World, and Fulfilment, with the big 
tune starting just before the middle of the side—perhaps the 
best expression of nobility in Strauss. But how easily the 
spirit is shaken by echoes of thunders past! Before the end 
of this side that is proved; but the helpmate sustains him 
(beginning of side 10), and another fine tune (half an inch in) 
proves that peace of soul can be won. How? For each, his 
own problem. Put aside its philosophy, and the major part 
of this work must surely be acclaimed great. Add, for me, the 
philosophy, and you can have the battle. On any balance, 
Heldenleben is worth possessing. I feared a noisy recording. 
The balance is tremendously difficult to hold. I applaud 
Mengelberg’s insight, and the aptness of the recorders, who 
seem to have got all the music possible on to the discs, and kept 
out all ill-doings. If a better recording is to be made, I would 
travel far to hear it. 
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I remember that the last Hdn+el record happened to be by a 
French band, and I felt that the smiling appreciation of 
German sentiment was lacking. Mengelberg does not lay on 
the butter very thickly at the start. 1 admire the pure wood- 
wind tone and phrasing. It is all rather deliberate, in this 
conductor’s way, and a shade under-stressed, maybe ; but you 
may prefer it that way, so that the confection is not made 
heavy in the cooking. Still, a trifle more gusto would not be 
amiss. But it is all so true and balanced, and this sort of 
precise work and accurate recording (could a warmer tone be 
got ?) does smooth away some of the critic’s wrinkles, even if 
it does not always give him much to be excited about. These 
American orchestras, with certain little weaknesses, as we think, 
have done a lot to bring up our standard of expectation, and, 
indeed, our own British level of performance. Thank heaven, 
we are not too old and wise to learn from the young! 

The J. C. Bach Sinfonia fills a gap in the historical record list, 
and is welcome for its worth. What a hard row to hoe, as a 
son of J.S.B.! J.C. (who is the subject of a recent splendid 
full-length study by Dr. Sanford Terry, in a book published 
by the Oxford Press) settled among us, and is known as the 
‘London Bach.” He was fifteen when the old man died 
(1750); he wrote church music in Italy until 1762, and then 
came to London as theatre composer, for he was getting known 
as awriter of operas also. It was the London of Arne and 
Samuel Johnson (Samuel sniffed at J.C.—but then, music was 
decidedly not Sam’s strong suit). He helped and impressed 
Mozart. In his later-life concerts (given a stone’s throw from 
the present GRAMOPHONE office), Haydn’s symphonies were 
heard. I wonder :f J.C. realised what trees were growing from 
his seed ? He died early—at forty-seven, and in debt. Yet 
he had great popularity. Many may be surprised to hear 
how much of this Sinfonia reminds them of Mozart. J.C. 
influenced the young Mozart very strongly. One can easily 
feel a clean, personal style here. The Italian period did him 
obvious good (as it did Handel before him). He is a link 
between the Handel-Bach age and the new symphonic age, and 
is well worth hearing for his own sake. The slow movement 
shows this best of all (each movement takes one side). Mark 
the sweetly plaintive, sensitive string phrases, beautifully 
moving in their curves; the modest operatic-air solo that 
follows: all is charmingly delicate, refined, typical of the best 
in an age of transition, when there must have been endless 
quantities of middling and poor music, imitative of Handel 
and Bach. This slow music has character of its own. So, ina 
smaller degree, have the quick movements ; but they do not last 
long enough to say very much, nor do they say anything very 
thought-provoking, or emotion-provoking either. The finale 
is a pretty fancy, that everyone will want to dance to. Here 
old J.S.B.’s touch seems to be apparent for a moment, in some 
of the rallies ; but the work looks forward all the time. It is 
a light-weight, played and recorded with this quality well in 
mind. The string tone has the effect of being kept back, so 


‘much that it sounds a trifle thin: this seems to be an effect of 


the recording ; but the natty style and the judgment of scale 
please me well. ‘ 

The fourth side holds the great Air that has so often been 
recorded. The deliberation is too great: Mengelberg’s 
besetting fault. Why does nearly every conductor squash this 
fine tune so? It makesit more difficult going for the band, 
who never sound perfectly easy. But it is a grand tune, and 
if it were left to speak for itself, it would fill every hearer with 
joy, and none with annoyance, as some of these little pranks 
of conductors’ pull-ups annoy. The tone is excellent. 


W. R. A. 


OFFERS, Maartje, Contralto 


Komm* siisser Tod! (Come, sweet death) (in Ger- 
man, with piano) Bach 
Du lieber Heiland (O blessed Saviour)—‘“ St. 


Matthew’s Passion ”’ (in German) Bach 


DB1286 


In these two lovely Bach airs we hear a Maartje Offers with 
a steadier tone than of yore, and not alone steadier but of a 
richer, rounder contralto timbre, unspoilt, I am glad to say, by 
over-amplification. The noise of the intake of breath has not 
yet gone the way of the tremolo, but happily it does not intrude 
itself too much upon the ear. What one loves in these pieces is 
the sense of peace, the restful spirit of meditation, the undis- 
turbed flow of reflective and religious feeling. The quality 
and charm of the voice provide an unceasing glow of beauty 
for the glorious settings yielded by the genius of the Leipzig 
cantor. The delicious rippling of the two flutes in the air 
from the St. Matthew's Passion creates its customary marvellous 
effect of something ethereal in the highest spiritual sense—a 
point beyond the ordinary musical concepts of this world. The 
short notes of the basses, however, both here and in the 
recitative, are too much inclined to imitate a grunt. Perhaps 
Mr. Barbirolli ought not to be blamed for this. 

Mm. 


OLSZEWSKA, Maria, Contralto 


De: Tod und das Madchen (Death and the Maiden) 

E589 (with piano) Schubert 
Aufenthalt (My resting place) (with piano) 

Schubert 


Some of the words in Der Tod und das Mddchen are not very 
distinct. Certain consonants, particularly those pronounced 
with the tip of the tongue, are “slithered”? over in a 
way that smothers the sound of the whole syllable, whether 
at the beginning, middle, or end of the word. The vowel tone 
is pure and luscious; but, to my ear, slovenly enunciation 
detracts from the beauty of the sweetest singing. The softer 
the voice the stronger the words should be ; and in this matter 
the talented contralto might take a lesson from the records 
of Elena Gerhardt and Elizabeth Schumann. She will there 
find that a diminuendo on a note, where the word ends with a 
consonant, does not, and should not, entail the disappearance 
of the latter. The rendering of Aufenthait is an altogether 
better piece of work. The music demands more vigour, and 
the singer in consequence imparts greater vigour to her text, 
making it clearly audible. To become a really first-rate lieder- 
singer she must perfect her art by thinking about her words 
quite as much as she does about her glorious voice. Her 
natural dramatic temperament will then assert itself with 
fuller sway even where the tone itself has to be held strongly 
in check. 


H. K, 


ONEGIN, Sigrid, Contralto 
' ( Der Erlkonig (The Erl King) (with piano) Schubert 
DB1484< Das Lied im Griinen (Song of the Open) (with piano) 
Schubert 
Von ewiger Liebe, Op. 43, No. 1 (Eternal Love) 
(uith piano) Brahms 
Ruhe Siisseliebchen im meinem Schatten, 


Op. 33, No. 9 
(Rest thee, my darling) (with piano) Brahms 


If a woman is to sing the Erlkénig then by all means let it 
be a contralto. If a good one she commands as a rule more 
shades of tone-colour than a soprano, and can thus supply the 
necessary varieties of characterization. Sigiid Onégin, with 
her phenomenally rich, powerful voice, fulfils the requisite 
vocal purpose, and her art and intelligence do the rest. Two 
blemishes only will I note: the words are not so clear as they 
might be and the accompaniment is played so fast that the 
triplets lose their identity except when the father’s galloping 
steedslowsdown. When he takes a “ breather ”’ we distinguish 
the patter of his hoofs. In Das Lied im Griinen the atmosphere 
of peace and joy in the “ open ”’ is delightfully suggested ; the 
quality of the tone is beautiful, the rhythm quite faultlessly 
maintained, the whole feeling one of pure happiness and enjoy- 
ment. To this good impression the piano touch of Clemenz 
Schmalstich contributes not a little. 


DB1485 
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The two songs by Brahms are among his most treasured 
gems, and I, for one, am grateful to the gifted Sigrid Onégin 
for recording them so splendidly. Her wonderful tone comes 
out deliciously in both. Her accompanist, Franz Rupp, does 
clearer and more delicate work here than in the Erlkénig. 


H. K. 
PADEREWSEI, Ignace, Pianist 
DAS69 { The Prophet Bird Schumann 
By the Brookside Stokowski 


The airy dartings of this strange figment of Schumann’s 
brain are made to seem so laboured, as Paderewski plays them, 
that they become mildly monotonous instead of increasingly, 
searchingly, beautiful. The fragment of harmonised melody, 
too, is far too jerky, far too crude. A portentous bird. Of the 
Stokowski, nothing more need be said than that it is busy about 
nothing much in particular—though cleverly played. Nothing 
is here to indicate the greatest lyrical pianist of our time. 


C. H. W. 


PETRI, Professor Egon, Pianist 
B3791 Paganini Study in E Major 
Waltz in A flat Major, Op. 42 
The Paganini Study—‘“ La Chasse ’’—is Liszt at his cleverest 
and Petri at his best. A better interpretation (both as a copy 
for students and as a joy for the general music-lover) and a 
better recording (though some might object that the tone 
often approaches too near the xylophone) could hardly be hoped 
for. The composer has marked the opening gallop “‘ imitando 
il Flauto,’’ and the contrasting section that immediately 
follows “‘imitando il Corno’’: perhaps only Liszt himself 
could have similated these perfectly but certainly Petri gets 
somewhere near them. His glissandos, too, are a joy to 
hear. He uses a version new to mein thelast page. The Waltz 
he takes at a rather break-neck speed which involves an un- 
fortunate sacrifice of delicacy ; and in such a fine player it is 
strange to find so stilted an accompaniment as that which mars 
the contrast section. Again the recording is excellent. 


C. H. W. 


Paganini-Liszt 
Chopin 





PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (cond. by Leopold 
Stokowski) 


Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor Bach 
D1702 Pts. I and II 
D1703 Pts. III and IV 

Capriccio Italien, Op. 45 Tchaikovsky 
D1739 Pts. I and Il 
D1740 Pts. IIT and IV 

Dance of the Seven Veils—‘‘ Salome ”’ 

R. Strauss 
D1935 Pts. I and II 
Pt. Lil 

D19364 5, 5anese Nocturne Eichheim 


D1997 Swan of Tuonela from ‘‘ Lemminkdinen” Suite, 
Op. 22, Pts. I and II Sibelius 


18th Century Dance Haydn 
D1995< Prelude in B Minor (Well-Tempered Clavichord, 
Vol. 1, No. 24) Bach 


The Philadelphians’ Toccata and Fugue in D minor marked 
the opening of an era in recording. Their performance of the 
great Passacaglia (including the fugue which is the second and 
completing sermon upon its idea) is welcome. The name of the 
arranger is not given, which is a pity. Also, the printed label 
is incomplete, for it does not indicate that the fugue is played. 
This begins three-quarters of an inch on side 3—after the 


decided pull-up for the cadence of the passacaglia. The two 
subjects of the fugue are given out together, the upper one being 
half of the ground-bass tune on which the passacaglia is built 
and the lower a one-bar phrase, rhythmically repeated. This 
latter, as is right, gets most of the fat in the fugue, for we have 
had a good dose of the other already—a score of treatments of 
it, magnificently knit: all in one key, yet not tiresome. 
Variety is found by putting the tune sometimes in another part 
than the bass. What a world of solid satisfaction there is in 
the first minute of the music! One feels that here is the 
supreme master working in perfect ease at one of the most 
difficult of all tasks. The arranger (and, in the original, the 
organist) has to try to colour the treatments so that Bach’s 
variety-in-unity is strengthened. That quality has obviously 
been sought in this arrangement, perhaps, in the ears of some, 
at the cost of tonal contrast ; but there is more than one way 
of doing the job, and this way does it well. The thing flows 
and accumulates, and bespeaks power in every member. In 
its highest enjoymentit may be called “‘ musician’s music,”’ for 
obviously so closely organised a work is most readily appreciated 
by those who know how it is built. But the lover of bold lines 
and self-evident strength approaching that of nature’s grandeur 
will find something intimately stirring in the distinguished 
recording of this sure structure. 


In the Tchaikovsky Capriccio the band performs like a 
company of gigantic grenadiers. One may ask “‘ Is this better 
than the L.S.O. in the Tchaikovsky, or in the Rimsky 
Capriccio ?”’ It is bigger, at least, and in a sense still more 
highly polished. It glitters, yet does not drip with polish, as 
cheap things do; but I wish I could hear the players in 
Philadelphia. Do they really make so full a sound as this, or 
are they at all amplified ? Iam assured to-day by an American 
visitor who knows them well, that they are marvellous, and 
deserve all the praise they have had. I am ready to praise the 
actual playing almost unreservedly, but I still wonder about the 
size. Do they take everything equally seriously ? There is a 
little feeling of extreme seriousness—not ponderousness—in 
their treatment of music that one knows to be of no great 
account. But if a thing is worth doing... It is ungrateful 
to grumble, and these records, in their grandiloquence, will 
delight many. But I have heard finer string recording ; and I 
shall not be satisfied until I have spent my last penny in going 
off to Philadelphia—but not, I fear, in the morning. 


The band’s Seven Veils is as clear as a bell, if not quite as 
luscious and erotic as I have heard it. The music does not 
wear well, for me. Side three is likeliest to attract, with its 
waltz theme, a style always touched with distinction by 
Strauss. Part of the attraction in the dance lies in identifying 
the many themes used earlier in the work, but these cannot be 
shown without music-type, and perhaps it is as well simply to 
take in the scene, with which even those who are not biblical 
scholars are familiar. How difficult a part for an actress is 
Salome’s. One remembers Ljungberg as the only Salome of 
post-war days who has really filled the part excitingly ; but 
in the good old days of 1910, when the work was first heard 
here, there was the astonishing Aino Ackté. About Eichheim 
I venture to transcribe Mr. Cobbett’s Cyclopedia note. He was 
born in Chicago in 1870, and is known by “a series of Oriental 
Impressions for piano, harp, violins, flute, oboe, cor anglais, 
bells and percussion, sketches based on music heard by him in 
China and Japan .. . the echoes of oriental music heard in 
Buddhist temples, theatres, tea houses, etc.’’ Mr. Cobbett 
opines that Eichheim “ has succeeded in tracking some of the 
modern impressionistic music of the French school to its 
source.” This Japanese piece is curiously attractive, with its 
little wavering tunes and wayward rhythms. It is naturally 
often difficult for us to take in even the mood of music based on 
systems so different from ours ; but it is easy to find the title 
Nocturne evocative, here, and the music plaintively expressive, 
even if we feel all the time that we are missing something. The 
instruments’ individual tone-colour is strikingly caught in the 
recording. 
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Sibelius’s Swan (Op. 22, 1898)is the third of a series of four 
symphonic poems collectively called Lemminkdinen, which are 
based on tales from the Kalevala, the Finns’ national epic. 
Lemminkdinen is the ancient model for many modern he-men ; 
but he beats Mr. Fairbanks in having a magic armoury as well 
as thews of steel. He wants to marry a girl, whose father 
dares him to do terrific feats. One little job is to shoot the 
swan that, as a note in the score says, “‘ glides majestically and 
sings’ upon “the broad river, of black water and rapid 
current,’ that surrounds Tuonela (Hades). The ieisurely, 
melancholy cor anglais swan theme governs the shape of the 
rausic, whose colours are as fascinating as Sibelius’s always are. 
The cor anglais seems fattened here. It has not quite the 
slender plaintiveness one expects. The recording is a master- 
piece of balance and clarity. That is largely because Sibelius 
has such a Lemminkainenish magic with the orchestra. The 
music is just a “still”? ; no drama, no story, simply a flash- 
back to legendry. If one finds in it a little magic, it is well ; 
but do not expect excitement or much ready-made feeling. If 
one can muse with the composer, that is all that is wanted. 

I am told by a well-informed American friend that the 
Philadelphia arrangements, which have no maker’s name, are 
Stokowski’s work. The Haydn is a pleasant, rather mono- 
tonous tune, with no special attraction. The arrangement 
has some nice fluting, but I cannot see any particular reason for 
its being done. The Bach prelude asks for string treatment, 
though I should prefer it in chamber-form, Bach marked 
this Andante, and Stokowski is a little deliberate. Those 
massed strings, too, come weightily, and the prelude seems 
to ask for gentler treatment. The pulling-up a good way before 
the end seems to me overdone. The plucked bass 1s a doubtful 
device. The arrangement has been made on obvious lines, and 
if one does not mind the music’s spirit being changed, it will 
be acceptable on its merit as a string theme, recorded in strong 
sunlight. But I prefer to think of No. 24 on the clavichord, 
musing softly to itself. 


W. R.A. 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA (cond. by Sergei 
Rachmaninoff) 
Isle of the Dead op. 29 


Rachmaninoff 


D2011 Pts. I and IT 
D2012 Pts. III and IV 
Pt. V 
D2013{ Vocalise Rachmaninoff 


How welcome should be the larger works of men who have 
suffered! If Rachmaninoff’s tone-poem does not entirely 
repay our waiting, it is very right that he should be known by 
something more than a couple of preludes and a concerto. I 
find that The Isle of the Dead was produced here at a Prom. 
on August 25th, 1915. I wish I had been there, and probably 
at the time I wished so still more. I have never heard the work 
before, and so do not know how it ought to sound ; nor have I 
been able to get a score. It is significant that the composer 
cannot follow or like the extremist Russians, and that he thinks 
Medtner (who ought to be recorded : only an odd piece or two 
has been done) the biggest man among the later pre-extremists. 
This tone-poem, his Op. 29, seems to me to show astrengthening 
influence of Medtner (side 4, e.g.,) ; but there is still the rather 
debilitated ‘‘ average-ness ’’ of so much Rachmaninoff. (The 
work, Isee, is ‘‘after’’ the painting by Bécklin, and the title is 
all the suggestion we have, so each may imagine for himself. 
Why not have reproduced the painting on a leaflet ?) The 
opening sets a scene well, in 5-time, and there is a fine flow of 
momentarily impressive music on the last half of side 2, but 
not much of interest up to then. He takes his time in getting 
started, and with no specified programme the music, not having 
much originality, or any special distinction in phraseology, is 


dullish. The orchestration interests me more. It is all 
musicianly writing, but there is not a thrill in the work. His 
working-up is often mechanical : instance, the middle third of 
side 3. An inch and a quarter from the end of this side, what 
a memory of Tchaikovsky! Five sides of this are about three 
too many. The Vocalise has a winning ballad-tune, delicately 
melancholy, gracious, mildly impassioned ; ladylike, one might 
add. For this sweet trifle, as for the bigger aspirations, the 
band and the recorders have done their broadly supporting 
best. That orchestration is worth studying—by far the best 
part of Rachmaninoff. 


PINZA, Ezio, Bass 
f Fin ch’ han dal vino calda (Let wine flow like a 


fountain)—‘‘ Don Giovanni ”’ (in Italian) 

DA1134 | Mozart 
\ Deh vieni alla finestra (O come unto thy window, 

L love)—‘‘ Don Giovanni” (in Italian) Mozart 


These excellent reproductions of the two short solos allotted 
to Don Giovanni—the only ones, indeed that he has to sing— 
are good enough to prove that we ought to hear Signor Pinza in 
the entire réle. They give the impression that he was not 
allowed a full chance at Covent Garden last season. True, his 
superb organ has more of the basso cantante than the pure 
baritonal quality ; but if he can sing the Don’s serenade and 
his song about wine with this degree of lightness, this impulsive 
élan, then 1 see no reason why he should not be able, like the 
great Fauré—the original Mephistopheles of Faust—to do equal 
justice to the whole music of the part. There is also present 
here the essential contrast of colour between the two aspects of 
Don Giovanni’s nature—the rattling, devil-may-care spirit of 
the brindisi and the impassioned if half-mocking entreaty of 
the serenade. The singer has known just how to establish this 
difference ; and it makes his records valuable as a model for 


other things besides tone and enunciation. 
, H. K. 


PRINTEMPS, Yvonne, Soprano 


Que soupirer d’amour (Ariette de Cloris) (in French, 
with piano) Lully 
Dites-lui qu’on l’a remarqué (The Declaration), 
‘** Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein ”’ (in French, 


with piano) Offenbach 


Admirers of the talented French actress who is much more 
of a diseuse than a singer, would very properly resent severe 
criticism of these records on purely vocal grounds. I shall 
not, therefore, offer any. Suffice it to say that she has a 
pleasing voice and that there is something fascinating even 
about the ‘‘ scoops ”’ and slurs of her ultra- Parisian mannerisms. 
One is listening to Yvonne Printemps, and that fact covers a 
multitude of sins. 


E550 


B. K. 
RACHMANINOFYF, Serge, Pianist 
Rondo alla Turca Mozart 
DA719 Melody Gluck 
Carnaval Suite, Op. 9 Schumann 
No. 1, Preamble; No. 2, Pierrot; No. 3, Arlequin 
DB1413 No. 4, Valse Noble; No. 5, Eusebius; No. 6, 
Florestan; No. 7, Coquette 
No. 8, Replique; No. 9, Papillons; No. 10, 
Lettres dansantes ; No. 11, Chiarina; 
DB1414 No. 12, Chopin 


No. 13, Estrella; No. 14, Reconnaissance; No. 
15, Pantalon et Columbine; No. 16, Valse 
allemande; No. 17, Paganini 


No. 18, Aveu; No. 19, Promenade 


No. 20, Pause; No. 12, Marche des ‘* Davids 


DBIs154 
bunderler ”’ 
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In the ‘‘Carnaval’’ Suite Rachmaninoff reveals a somewhat 
surprising felllowship of spirit with this prince of the nineteenth- 
century Romantics: he brings to it a clear understanding as 
well as his customary brilliance. Any student requiring a 
model will find it here—nowhere better. The tenderness of 
Pierrot, the evasiveness of Arlequin, the mystery of Husebius, 
and the impetuosity of Florestan could not be better portrayed ; 
and the Valse and the Papillons are as astonishing as anything 
Rachmaninoff has done for the gramophone in the minor forms. 
The least satisfactory parts are the Chopin, in which the poetry 
is somewhat swamped in an unnecessary virtuosity, the 
Reconnaissance, and the Valse Allemande, which is not quiet or 
tender enough by half. What a pity, by the way, that the 
dramatic return of the Paganini to the repeat of the Valse 
Allemande hal to be interrupted by a turn-over, and that 
the so essential repeat of the Chopin had to be sacrificed ! 
As for the Marche, Schumann here gave the pianist every 
possible opportunity and Rachmaninoff misses none of them. 
A remarkably fine achievement, recorded all through in a pro- 
perly bright and crisp tone. 

Not even Rachmaninoff can bring back much freshness, now, 
to the Rondo alla Turca. It must suffice so say that both he 
and his recorders do their level best. The Melody is the famous 
Chorus of the Spirits from the opera Orpheus—a seductive air 
that only the woodwind can hope to do justice to. Its 
whispered sweetness is lost on the bright air of the piano. 


H. W. 


RETHBERG, Elisabeth, Soprano 
Morrd, ma prima in grazia (I die, yet first implore 
thee)—‘‘ Un Ballo in Maschera”’ (in Italian) 
DB1461 bogs 
Ma dall’ aride stelo divulsa (When at last from its 
stem)—‘* Un Ballo in Maschera’”’ (in Italian) 
Verdi 


The first of these airs forms part of the duet between Renato 
and Amelia, which opens the third act of Un Ballo in Maschera. 
In it the sinning wife pleads to be allowed to see her child again, 
and it is in reply to this prayer that Renato sings the recitative 
which immediately precedes Eri tu, one leading into the other. 
One can easily overlook the fact that the tempo is a shade 
slower than usual, because the tone is exceptionally beautiful 
and the phrasing worthy of the Verdian soprano whose Aida is 
among the best now to be heard. The whole piece is replete 
with tenderness and pathos. 

The second air as here enumerated really occurs at an earlier 
stage of the unhappy Amelia’s career, when she is awaiting her 
lover by night at the agreed rendezvous. It is perhaps 
musically the finer air of the two and certainly the more 
dramatic, being in fact quite equal to the now-popular Pace, 
mio Dio in La Forza del Destino. There is no need to say how 
Elisabeth Rethberg sings it, since she is an acknowledged past- 
mistress in this kind of operatic music; while the slight altera- 
tion of the words in the final cadence is all to the good. The 
oft-recurring obbligato phrase for the oboe (or English horn) is 
delightfully played, as are, indeed, the whole of both accom- 
paniments. The clearness of the recording, too, is remarkable. 

H. K. 


ROSE, Arnold and Alma, Violinists 


Double Concerto in D Minor 
Orchestra) 


(with Chamber 
Bach 





D2014 lst Mvt.—Vivace; 2nd Mvt.—Largo ma non 
tanto, Pt. I 
D2015 2nd Mvt.—Largo ma non tanto, Pt. Il; 8rd 
Mvt.—<Allegro, Pt. I 
srd Mvt.—Allegro, Pt. Il (Cadenza by Joseph 
D2016 Helmesberger) 
) ARNOLD ROSE 


| Sonata in G Minor—Adagio (unacc.) Bach 
No recorded performance of this glorious work can escape 
comparison with the pre-electric Kreisler-Zimbalist version 


which was the doorway into a world of new delights for many 
a gramophile. Now in the Kreisler-Zimbalist performance 
there was a dist*lled magic which overcame several too patent 
faults such as lack of balance between the solo parts, inaudibility 
of the accompanying quartet, and a bad cut in the Slow 
Movement. In the version before us the balance is good, 
the accompanying quartet (with a pianoforte continuo) is 
sufficiently prominent, and the cut bars are restored in the 
Slow Movement. But there is, alas, a lack of magic in the 
playing of the soloists. They are more than competent, always 
musicianly, and as astraightforward interpretation of the music 
these records can certainly be recommended. The Third 
Movement is disfigured by a lengthy cadenza (Part I1) by one 
-Helmesberger who goes so far as to introduce portions of the 
Slow Movement into this unwanted display. Arnold Rosé’s 
playing of the opening Adagio from the unaccompanied Sonata 
in G minor is excellent. (See under Adolf Busch.) Surface 
and recording are (excepting a very few ‘‘screamy”’ notes) 
very good. 
A. R. 


ROYAL OPERA ORCHESTRA, COVENT GARDEN (cond. 
by Dr. Malcolm Sargent) 
C2183 Zanetta—Overture, Pts. I and II Auber 


Like most of Auber’s overtures, this contains the essence of 
French light opera—all the gallant sentiment, the contents-bill 
drama, the tremendous art’fic‘ality. 
when he was past the middle of his career, and just before he 
was made chief of the Conservatoire. His tunes would, one 
feels, have lasted another lifetime. But how they could get 
away with platitudes in those days! Mark that opening 
sequence, thrice-repeated. There does not seem much to choose 
between the half-dozen overtures of his that we know. This 
one is a capital specimen of its kind. The orchestra appears to 
be unnecessarily noisy. These Covent Garden Orchestra 
recordings do not in general come up to others. I think the 
conductor strives too hard, and the loudest music comes off 


least well. 
W. R. A. 


RUBINSTEIN, Arthur, Pianist 


L’Amour Sorcier—Danse de la Frayeur (Dance of 
Terror) De Falla, arr. Rubinstein 
DA1151 L’Amour Sorcier—Danse Rituelle du Feu (Ritual 


Fire Dance) De Falla, arr. Rubinstein 


Cordoba Albeniz 
Evocacion Albeniz 


One could wish that this spirited magician had chosen to 
reveal his quieter powers in more worth-while music than the 
two Albeniz pieces, sweet and thread-bare as they are. Of 
the two the ‘‘ Cordoba”’ is the better, its unpretentious tune 
being finely emphasised. But such pieces only serve to reveal 
the weakness of “ regional’? composers when they venture 
outside their regional traits. The De Falla is quite another 
kettle of fish. Here, at any rate, is the Spain as we know it 
according to the romantic tradition and Rubinstein well 
understands how to capture it in sound. The wild Moorish 
beat of the Danse de la Frayeur is most effectively brought 
out and the Dance Rituelle du Feu never had a livelier inter- 
pretation—the brutal melody over the reiterated bass strikes 
as near to terror as the piano knows how. Such fine bold playing 
demands, and gets, bold recording. A good, beet record, 


DB1266 { 


RUFFO, Titta, Baritone 


Adamastor, re dell’ acque (Adamastor, ruler of the 
ocean )—‘“‘L’ Africana ’’ (in Italian) 

Meyerbeer 

Nemico della Patria? (The enemy of his country ?) 

—‘* Andrea Chénier’”’ (in Italian) Giordano 


DB1397 


He wrote Zanetta (1840) | 
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Notwithstanding the obloquy that modernistic musical 
criticism aims at the genius of Meyerbeer, his operas continue 
to be sung and his melodies recorded. His posthumous opera, 
L’Africaine, contains some of his finest airs, and among the 
most striking of them is this Adamastor in which Nelusko, 
the fanatical adorer of the African queen, Selika, reveals his 
savage nature. Titta Ruffo here realises with tremendous 
power its strong rhythm and rugged feeling. His contemptuous 
laugh has something more than a Mephistophelean touch ;_ it 
is actually diabolical in its sardonic flavour. As an example 
of the singer’s gift for characterization it is unique. 

The excerpt from Andrea Chénier stands more in the line of 
present-day Italian declamation and calls rather for sheer 
sonority, sustained vigour, beauty of tone. These qualities 
the famous baritone brings to bear in equally satisfying measure, 
with the result that one of the most coherent passages in 
Giordano’s opera—and one of the most impressive—is made 
highly attractive as a theme for gramophonic display. The 
mechanical treatment in both these records is beyond criticism. 


H. K. 


SCHIPA, Tito, Tenor 


( Nina (Canzonetta) (in Italian) Pergolesi, arr. 


DA974 Bourdon 
A Vucchella (A little posy) (in Neapolitan) Tosti 


La Partida (The Departure) (in Spanish) Alvarez 
DB1079< Alma de Dios (The Spirit from Heaven) (in Spanish) 
Serrano 


Ave Maria (in Italian) Mascagni 

DB1387 ) Una furtiva lagrima (Down her cheek a pearly 
tear)—** Elisir d’Amore ” (in Italian) 

Donizetti 


One wishes that all the slurring, portamento-loving modern 
Italian singers would imitate the economy shown by Tito 
Schipa in the use of decorative detail. It is precisely that 
which makes him such a master of pure phrasing, apart from the 
sweetness of his delightful tenor voice. Nina, of course, is 
only short for T'regiorni son che Nina, one of the loveliest 
melodies that Pergolesi ever wrote. The arrangement does not 
err in the direction of ‘“ grace notes,’’ but Schipa makes it 
exquisitely graceful without them, The Neapolitan canzone 
is @ pleasant enough specimen, admirably sung and recorded 
with orchestra. The Spanish items are no less to be commended 
for their characteristic charm—the Partida not so much a 
parting in sorrow as a lively au revoir with castanet obbligato ; 
the Alma de Dios a tender salutation, set to a martial tramp 
that begins more tragically than it ends. 

The Ave Maria was set by Mascagni many years ago as a 
kind of counter-melody to the tune of his celebrated Intermezzo 
in Cavalleria Rusticana, and I fancy that Mme. Calvé was the 
first to sing it in London. So that by this arrangement you 
get the whole of the Intermezzo (if you are not too tired of it) 
plus a dozen bars or so of an Ave Maria that may just as well 
be sung by @ man as by a woman. But what would alone 
suffice to make the record worth having is Schipa’s exquisite 
rendering of Una furtiva lagrima. It is sung with the restraint, 
the delicacy of feeling, the soft beauty of expression, that 
so few tenors since Gardoni have brought to bear upon this 
simple air. 

H. K. 


SCHOENE, Lotte, Soprano 
D1562 Nun eilt herbei (Aria of Mistress Ford) Pts. I and 
IIl—** Merry Wives of Windsor ” (in German) 
Nicolai 


D2004 Der Hirt auf dem Felsen (Shepherd on the rock) 
Pts. I and II (in German) Schubert 


Thanks are due to this singer for giving us a very fine ren- 
dering of Mistress Ford’s air, from Nicolai’s opera, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, which once upon a time Carl Rosa succeeded 
in making nearly as popular in this country as it is to-day in 
Germany. It belongs, however, to the romantic school of Weber, 
and that unfortunately is rather under a cloud at the present 
time. More than half ofthe air in question consists of a lengthy 
recitative, quite after the Freischiitz manner (then nearly 
twenty years. old), liberally decorated with elegant florid 
passages that demand exceedingly neat and brilliant execution. 
There it is, apparently, that Lotte Schoene has found her true 
métier. She has improved and her voice has grown immensely 
since she appeared here a few seasons ago; it is now a real 
delight to listen to her clear, rich, opulent tone through a full 
soprano compass of over two octaves and a half, allied to a 
technique unusually correct, facile, and finished. Well accom- 
panied by the Berlin S. O. O., under Leo Blech, this strikes me 
as being a record of exceptional interest and value. It will 
make me keep a good look-out for further efforts from the 
matured Lotte Schoene. 


A Schubert song of ‘“‘ heavenly length” as the critical 
Schumann would have observed—that being what he remarked 
concerning the great Symphony in C. It is here wisely divided 
into two parts, and let me gratefully add that the ever-im- 
proving art of Lotte Schoene, the abiding freshness of her 
sweet soprano, and the exquisite neatness of her execution, 
abundantly suffice to maintain interest until the lonely shepherd 
on the rock has reached the conclusion of his tunefulsoliloquy. 
You will have noticed that these musical shepherds are generally 
proficient performers upon some woodwind instrument, 
preferably the cor anglais, whereof Wagner made such marvel- 
lous use in the last act of Tristan. Schubert, like Weber, had 
a greater penchant for the clarinet, and in this song our 
pastoral youth is evidently meant to show that he can sing his 
graceful roulade: as cleverly as he can play them. One feels 
sure that the talented Lotte Schoene could do both if she 
tried, as it is, her vocal share in the record is so charming that 
there is nothing more to be said, unless it be to compliment the 
unnamed clarinettist of the Berlin State Opera Orchestra on 
his smooth and masterly rendering of the aforesaid otbligats. 


H. K. 


SCHORR, Friedrich, Baritone, and New Symphony Orchestra 
(cond. by Albert Coates) 


( Es ist genug (It is enough)—‘“‘ Elijah ” (in German) 

Mendelssohn 

| D2017< Ist nicht des Herrn Wort wie Feuer (Is not His 
\ word like a fire ?)—‘‘ Elijah’ (an German) 

Mendelssohn 


Hermit’s Air—‘‘ Der Freischiitz’”’ (in German) 
Wagner 
E 586 Als du in kiihnem Sange (As thou in dauntless 
( song)—‘‘ Tannhauser’”’ (in German) Wagner 


Traum durch die Dammerung (Dream in the 
twilight) (in German) R. Strauss 

E 587 Ich grolle nicht (I'll not complain)—* Dichter- 
liebe’? (in German) Schumann 


It is good to have in one’s oratorio collection examples of 
famous airs sung to the original text, such as these, for 
instance, from Elijah, by an accomplished singer like Friedrich 
Schorr. More than that, it is a treat to hear them given with 
the beauty of voice, the nobility and distinction of style that 
characterize his delivery of Jt is enough; the tremendous 
yet not excessive vigour and power of his Js not His word like 
a fire ? In the reading there are a few points that differ from 
those we are accustomed to in the English version; but in 
every instance they are interesting, apparently inevitable, 
not objectionable. The tempi are in the Mendelssohn tradition 
handed down through Staudigl and Santley. 
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The Hermit’s Air, not very familiar in the rare performances 
of Der Freischiitz that we hear in England, and the passage 
wherein Wolfram welcomes Tannhauser on his return from the 
Venusberg adventure are also welcome items—strains of 
broad melody that no one better than Schorr knows how to 
lend the necessary grandeur of tone and diction. For the 
two lieder I must confess I care less. The Strauss plods along 
too heavily and sleepily even for a gentle stroll in the twilight ; 
while Ich grolle nicht was surely never intended to be taken 
at this funereal pace—it makes it too dull for words. 

H. K. 


SCHUMANN, Elisabeth, Soprano 
( Er ist’s (Spring); Auftrage (Messages) (in German, 
| with piano) Schumann 
D1824< Schneegléckchen (Snowdrops); Der Nussbaum 
(The hazel tree) (in German, with piano) 
Schumann 


Schlechtes Wetter (Bad weather); Standchen 
(Serenade) (in German, with piano) R. Strauss 
All mein Gedanken (All the fond thoughts); Hat 
gesagt, bleibt’s nicht dabei (My father said) 
(in German, with piano) R. Strauss 


Marienlied (Song of St. Mary) (in German) Marx 
E532 


D1951 


Muttertandelei, Op. 43, No. 2 (A mother’s dallying) 
(in German) R. Strauss 


It is a mistake to make comparisons between Elisabeth 
Schumann and other lieder-singers. She has a style, an 
individuality of her own, that separates her completely from 
the most distinguished of her rivals. That style must be 
suited by the music, naturally; but as she seldom if ever 
makes a wrong choice, the danger of an unfavourable comparison 
can scarcely occur. For the same reason her gramophone 
work almost always possesses certain nuances that shed an 
interesting—perhaps even a novel—light upon the com- 
position, in addition to the vocal charm and grace of her 
interpretation. For example, the crisp lightness of her touch, 
her delicate staccato, her sure, unswerving intonation, the 
exquisite sentiment of her phrasing, the clarity of her diction— 
all these, and other good qualities as well, are here in evidence. 
Space will not allow of a detailed analysis ; enough that each 
of the ten songs is a gem, faultlessly recorded and admirably 
accompanied. If I had to award a prize for one in particular 
I would give it to Strauss’s Schlechtes Wetter, though the 
Muittertanderlei runs it close. By the way, the latter and 
the Marienlied are accompanied by the Vienna State Opera 
orchestra under Karl Alwin. ; 

H. K. 


SHARPE, Cedric, Cellist 

B3806 Fees (with piano acc. by R. Paul) Hann 
Orange Blossom (with piano acc. by R. Paul) Friml 
A Romance of the most obvious kind—obvious in rhythm and 
tune. What it is all about I have no idea; but Cedric Sharpe 
puts a good deal of verve into the affair and he has been most 
excellently served in his recording—though it is sometimes too 
shrill. A juicy melody and plenty of arpeggio chords make up 
the chief ingredients for the recipe of Blossoms. Here is 
love tender-and-true enough for anybody. Again the recording 

is strong rather than subtle—as perhaps befits the piece. 


C. H. W. 


SOCIETE (TAFFANEL) DES INSTRUMENTS A VENT (with 
ERWIN SCHULHOF, Pianist) ss 
Quintet in E Flat for Wind Instruments and Piano 


Mozart 


D1804 ist Mvt.—Largo: 2nd Mvt.—Allegro moderato 


D1805 srd Mvt.—Larghetto, Pts. I and II 334th Mvt.— 
Rondo, Pt. I 


4th Mvt.—Rondo, Pt. IT | 
D1806~ Gavotte from Sextet for Wind Instruments and 
Piano Thuille 


Breaks: side 1—Introduction (Largo) and first movement 
(Allegro moderato) to page 10, line 3, bar 1; side 2—remainder 
of the first movement; side 3—slow movement to page 20, 
line 2, bar 2; side 4—remainder of this movement and Finale 
to the bottom of page 27; side 5—remainder of the Finale. 

The above arrangement, it will be noticed, divides the 
quintet into three movements. The labels prefer a four- 
movement plan and regard the introductory Largo as a 
separate movement. I hesitate to condemn this as wrong 
but I think the connoisseurs for whom the records are intended 
will prefer the three-movement division. 

The fresh innocence of this work has a eupeptic quality that 
will come gratefully to those who have just risked their musical 
digestion wrestling with one of the later Beethoven quartets. 
It has been previously recorded for the N.G.S. and reviewed 
in THE GRAMOPHONE of April, 1929 (Vol. VI, page 493). The 
review did not, I think, contain a formal analysis, but the 
music is so transparently clear that none is necessary. It is 
perhaps worth while, however, drawing attention to a point 
just half-way through the final side where there is a pause 
followed by a few bars for wind only (score: page 33, line l, 
bar 2). This section, which continues to the long oboe trill 
(top of page 35) is marked by Mozart Cadenza in tempo. 
The idea, of course, is borrowed from the Concerto, but the 
word cadenza must not be taken as a warning to look out for 
fireworks. It merely indicates that Mozart is going to allow 
his imagination to deal freely with the material of the move- 
ment and to indulge in flights of fancy untrammelled by formal 
considerations, till the oboe trill recalls him to business. 

The pianist has not quite the vitality of Miss Long (in the 
N.G.S. version) and his instrument is a little hard in its top 
notes. Nor is the horn-player the equa] of Mr. Brain. But 
if, as a result of this, the music has a shade less sparkle than 
in the earlier recording, the excellence of the reproduction 
provides solid compensation. The happy balance of the instru- 
mental ensemble has been most successfully preserved both 
here and in the Thuille Gavotte on the odd side—a trifle this, 
but quite a pretty trifle. 


e. L. 
SUGGIA, Guilhermina, ’Cellist 
DA888 Suite in C Major—Bourrée (with piano) Bach 
Suite in C Major—Gigue (with piano) Bach 
DA1176 Elegie, Pts. I and II (with piano) Fauré 
DB1476 Allegro Appassionata (with piano) Saint-Saéns 
Sicilienne, Op. 78 (with piano) Fauré 


Suggia’s depth of tone can usually persuade one into over- 
looking almost any defects: like Kreisler she would seem to 
be above criticism. In this unaccompanied Bach record, 
however, I find her absence of appreciation of the classic 
contours of that master’s airiest trifles a serious defect. Even 
the dance-rhythm of the Bouwrrée is none too clearly defined. 
And the recording is no more than fair. Naturally, there is 
plenty of dexterity in the Gigue and a sure triumph over obvious 
difficulties—but for once these things are not enough. In the 
Elegie she is more at home : the poetic fancy of the Frenchmen 
seems to suit her. If this is grief it is certainly of the worn- 
upon-the-sleeve variety ; and it may not be all to the credit of 
this player that she is so joyfully able to make the most of the 
composer’s facile tricks. There is an unfortunate break on the 
leading-note to allow for the turn. The same accord with 
French romanticism is shown in the Sicilienne of Fauré: every 
ounce is got out of this swinging, attractive trifle. As for the 
Saint-Saéns, its effective (if padded) writing can rarely have 
been betterserved. There is clear, bright recording throughout, 
and a word of praise is due to Reginald Paul, the ’cellist’s 
accompanist in the last two discs. 


Ce We We 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


D2043 Rhapsody for Orchestra and Saxophone, Pts. I and 
II (cond. by M. Piero Coppola) (Saxophone 
Solo—M. Viard) Debussy 

Symphonie Fantastique (cond. by M. Pierre 
Monteux) (Album Series No. 135) Berlioz 

Reveries—Passions—Largo. 


D204 Reveries—Passions—Allegro. 
Reveries— Passions. 
p2045{ Un Bal, Pt. I. 
Un Bal, Pt. II. 
p2046{ Scénes aux Champs, Pt. I. 
D2047 Scénes aux Champs, Pts. II and III. 
Scénes aux Champs, Pt. IV. 
p204s{ Marche au Supplice. 
D2049 Songe d’une Nuit du Sabat, Pts. I and IT. 
D2006 ‘* The Planets °’—Mars, Pts. I and II (cond. by 
Albert Coates) Holst 
D2030 Pacific 231, Pts. I and II (cond. by M. Piero 
Coppola) Honegger 


In M. Jean-Aubry’s “ Full List ’’ of Debussy’s works, pub- 
lished in the Musical Times in 1918, upon the composer’s 
death, I cannot find any Rhapsody with the above title. It 
would appear likeliest that this is an arrangement of the work 
for clarinet and piano (Grove says clarinet and orchestra— 
perhaps another form of it) which belongs to 1910. I am 
afraid the music is not very strong. The opening calls, and 
the curious Wagnerian Tristan-ish melancholy of the saxo- 
phone’s beginning, promise well, but the development is dis- 
appointing. The saxophone, however well played, has a 
blubbery tone, in certain regions, that does not give dignity. 
One thinks of the Fat Boy, and must smile. This seems the 
sort of music that would look better on paper than itsounds. A 
good deal of the sort of thing that begins side 2, for instance, 
does not amount to much, either in form or expression. It is 
tolerable gesticulatory rhapsodizing, maybe, but this frothy 
stuff does not convince, the morning after. It is amusing to 
mark again how much some of our striving Britishers took from 
Debussy, fifteen years or so ago. The recording seems muddy, 
but that may be partly Debussy’s fault. 

The Berlioz opens in beautiful coolness, but with the wind 
p, not pp, and it moves on strong wings, with perhaps less than 
some conductors put into the strings, of fear, or love’s anxiety. 
(The string melody, by the way, was one written ten years 
before this work, which belongs to about 1829-30, when Berlioz 
was 27, and—a point to weigh in estimating the music—when 
Beethoven had only just gone.) The second half of the 
‘“ motto ”’ theme (side 2, start) is related to the yearning fiddle- 
theme of the Largo. The impassioned note is maybe hard, in 
this recording, the strings being responsible for a good deal of 
that feeling. The wind might be more sweet. The hardness 
befits youth’s self-centredness. 

A Ball, again, feels a little urgent. The right pace is easy 
to get, but the lightness of rhythmic flow might be more surely 
poised. The scoring of this is very delightful : flutes, one oboe, 
clarinets, horns, two harps and strings. 

There has been no lovelier pastoral music than the Country 
Scene, since Beethoven piped to us in the Sizth. Oboe answers 
cor anglais (the two well differentiated in their higher register). 
Then flute and strings, and soon the flutes in happy thirds, 
give out asweet tune. The leisureliness is a particular attrac- 
tion of the music. Touches of delicate woodwind instrumenta- 
tion (side 7) come out truly, creating an impression of twilight 
peace, into which creeps something of agitation. Surely 
Beethoven’s spirit moved the composer here. 

After the first theme has been repeated by the lower strings, 
with a delicate tracery of higher-string tone above, there 


comes a change of mood (start of side 8) when the idée five is 
given out by flute and oboe (the recording here has a certain 
roughness that is seemly), whilst the strings, beginning with 
cellos, declaim the lover’s melodramatic suspicions of the 
maiden—suspicions which are not easily dispelled. The 
intensity of the feeling passes, and (side 9) he can think of her 
once more calmly (wood-wind reminiscences of the motto 
theme above fragments of the movement’s opening tune). A 
single shepherd ends his lonely lay. The lover is lonely too. 
As the sun sets there 1s the menance of distant thunder. I have 
not heard the drums recorded so well. Some chords come 
through better than others. The first, for instance (A flat, 
B flat, F) is less clear than the second, where the changing of 
the chord from B flat, C to A flat, C, Fis quite clear. This side 
is about the best of the Champs batch, I think. 

I like the steady pace of,the March. Those implacable string 
basses don’t sound really ff as they tramp down. The volume 
is not tremendous, and the savage exultation of the chief theme 
(brass, an inch and a quarter in, side 10) is diluted. But the 
scale of the whole, if smallish, is in good balance. The final 
witches’ devilment goes with fine gusto, though that fiendish 
wind accompaniment to the transformed “ beloved’s theme ”’ 
will always sound a shade out of tune, I think. The weirdness 
of tone is well caught on side 11. The final Ronde du Sabat 
(side 12) needs the Halk, I think, to give it the truest mark of 
fury. This performance has imagination, and power, without 
excess. That game of Berlioz’s was worth doing, and it came 
off. So does this recording. I doubt if the record yet can catch 
all that the work holds, but this is a gallant attempt, and in 
some of its detail it is not surpassed by any performance I 
remember. 


We only do distinguished composers justice when we 
remember that, if some of their work after a time seems to 
lose its grip, that may be because we have heard many imita- 
tions of it, so that the idiom is no longer fresh, or even, perhaps, 
very striking. Or we may be tired, and out of the mood for 
it; or... half a score of ors. Holst, maybe, was so 
gloriously praised ten years ago that we tend to praise him too 
little now. I think his output has not maintained the first 
level of significance and moving power, but it is necessary to 
try to hear Mars with the ears of 1914 (or rather, 1918, since, 
though written in 1914, it was not played until then). The 
war drove home its suggestions as nothing else could, and 
as now, perhaps, nothing ever can. I still think Mars a perfect 
piece of work. It is the music of man-made-into-machines. 
It is not needlessly ugly, and it has a gripping design (the lack 
of which is the biggest weakness of so much modern music). 
Holst is master of his job, and the little people are not. That is 
all there is to it. The overwhelming, almost stupefying effect 
in the concert-room is not captured on the record, which is loud 
but not quite bigenough. Yet there is enough volume for the 
imaginative ear. 


I admire the subtlety of H.M.V. in putting Honegger’s piece 
next to Holst’s. Thus justice may be done, and is already 
foreshadowed. It happens that I hear this music again on the 
day on which a British train has beaten the speed record. Does 
Honegger beat any record, I wonder? In case there should be 
some who have not heard this Pacific flier, I add to a previous 
note on the music (May, 1930, page 563—-Parlophone) that as 
far as I can tell the recording avoids muddiness, that the horn 
gets through his bad bits as well as can be expected, and that 
the whole thing seems to me just a bit of unadult time-wasting, 
which only the B.Y.P. could take seriously, even in a day of 
small things. But charity bids us remember that it dates from 
1924—and oh, how it dates! The attempt to imitate the train 
is @ main weakness here. As always, I suggest trying it your- 
self and forming your own opinion. We are told that we ought 
to listen to such music with innocent ears. I played this to a 
small boy, and told him it was ‘‘ train music.”” His only com- 
ment was ‘‘ Let’s go play trains.’’ I am still wondering if that 
was @ criticism or not. 

W. R.A, 
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TARASOVA, Nina, Mezzo-Soprano (Diseuse) 


Folk Song—A New Volga Song (in Russian, 
B3844 with piano acc. by Milne Charnley) 

Black eyes (in Russian, with piano acc. by Milne 
‘id Charnley) 


The natural open production of this Russian mezzo-soprano 
would have sounded pleasanter without the reinforcement of 
an amplifier. She is classified as a diseuse, but for that matter 
she is just as truly a singer—of the type of folk-song illus- 
trated here. Over-refinement in such cases would be equally 
undesirable. Perhaps the kindest thing I can say, to be 
truthful, is that she suggests a sort of female Chaliapine by 
her faithful imitation of the voice and manner of the Volga 
boatman or the Muscovite mouwjik—when they happen to 
be musical. Hrgo, her records may be regarded as curiosities 
in their way. 

H. K., 


VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA (cond. by Clemens 


Krauss) 
Sakuntala—Overture Goldmark 
C1820 Pts. I and II 
C1821 Pts. III and 1V 
Symphony No. 138 in G Major Haydn 
E539 lst Mvt.—Adagio— Allegro, Pts. I and II 
E540 2nd Mvt.—Largo, Pts. I and II 
E541 


ord Mvt.—Menuetto—Allegretto and Trio: 4th 
Mvt.—-Finale—Allegro con spirito 
C1772 Kaiser March, Pts. I and II (cond. by Karl Alwin) 


Wagner 

The play Sakuntala, it will be remembered, was broadcast 
two years ago. The tone-poem has been recorded before, but 
the agreement of story and themes has not been defined, so far 
as I know. They are not very difficult to fit together, I think. 
Kalidasa, the Indian poet, about 400 a.p. took from the 
Mahabharata, the ancient epic of the land, one of its many 
legends, telling how Sakuntala was the daughter of a nymph, 
whom the king Dushjanta sees whilst hunting, and makes his 
bride. He returns to his palace alone, at first, giving her a 
ring. He incurs the wrath of a priest, Durvasas, who puts on 
him a curse—that he shall forget his wife ; but if he sees the 
ring he gave her, the curse shall be lifted. Of course, she loses 
the ring, and when she goes to the palace, the king denies 
knowledge of her. There are some complications in the play, 
but Goldmark holds to the simple line that a fisherman finds 
the, ring; the king sees it and realises that he has been 
enchanted, and has lost his wife. He wars with those who 
_ done the evil, finds his wife, and they live happily ever 
atter. 

There are four or five themes: first the rather mysterious 
slow prelude, then (an inch and a half in) the ’cello and clarinet 
theme ; next, the repeated figure of this theme forms the 
accompaniment to a violin tune (an inch and a quarter from 
the end of the side). We may imagine these two to represent 
the king and his bride. The music works up to a brass theme 
{presumably the priest’s curse), and to general excitement. 
Another theme is used (oboe and cor anglais, side 2) ; here the 
harp is prominent. It is worked upon, and then the curse 
breaks in, to be followed by a sad passage—the king’s loss, we 
take it. Onside 3 the material is recapitulated, for formal ends, 
and we can imagine, if we please, that this time the brass music 
that formerly stood for the curse suggests the king’s war against 
the evil ones. An inch and an eighth in on the last side begins 
the broad coda, starting quietly and working up to joy for the 
“happily ever after” benediction. Goldmark’s plummy, 
expert writing is best expounded, on these records, by the wind. 
The strings are, as usual, not so sweet. This touch of shrillness 
should be mended. 

The Haydn is a pretty possession, masterly played (surely 
with some little amplification ?) by the Vienna perfectionists. 


— 


Labels still are not definite enough. This is No. 13 in the old 
Breitkopf catalogue, but 88 in the new (the latter numbering 
is more common now). It is also known as “ Letter V.’’ The 
work is one of the dozen that Haydn wrote for the “‘ Concerts 
Spirituels ’’ at Paris, 1784-1788. It should be played with the 
full meaning of “‘ spirituel’’ in mind and ear. The first move- 
ment in particular is spirituel ; it is lightly scored, fittingly 
(no trumpets and drums, which are used in the last three move- 
ments). I wrote a few words about Parlophone’s recording of 
it in November, 1926, and simply mark here in addition a few 
salient tunes and activities of this engaging symphony. Its 
devices are many and gay. This is where one wants a little 
music-type. I like the affectionate care in the opening 
Adagio—the tone-contrasts especially. 

Three or four bits of tune are worth marking: the start of 
the quick theme, after the adagio prelude, which is easy enough 
to spot, of course; then the basses’ accompaniment to the 
repetition of these eight bars—a buzzing figure which opens the 
development, and is a good deal used there ; then, thirdly, one 
and three-eighths inches in, a fiddle figure, fairly high, which 
contains, in its second and third hars, a neat extension of the 
opening notes of the first subject, and which is the main body 
of the bridge that leads to the second subject (one and five- 
eighths in), with its pretty little droop. At an inch and 
seven-eighths begins the rounding-off fringe of the opening 
section (oboes’ sliding passage, down in thirds, answered by 
strings in the opposite direction). The whole section is re- 
peated (running on to side 2, five-eighths in). The first subject 
provides most of the material for development, in many keys. 
The bass buzz is often busy, and there are amusing little rallies 
in imitation. The droop in the second subject peeps in now 
and again. After a tiny pause, the recapitulation comes (one 
and five-eighths in), with the first subject decorated above by 
the flute. But Haydn is not satisfied merely to repeat the 
first section ; he rings a few charming changes before the end, 
and all so easily—so it sounds. By artistically varying the 
road out and home he shows us a number of new viewpoints. 

The slow movement has one theme, presented many times. 
Oboe and ’cello give to it, at the start, the right colour for the 
mood of gentle reflection in which matured wisdom and sweet- 
ness in old age (we may imagine) looks on the passing world. 
Neither cajolery nor alarms disturb its serenity. It walks 
happily by the side of youthful gaiety ; it has its moment of 
solemnity ; and ever it cherishes its quiet memories. 

The vigorous first section of the Minuet has happy rhythmic 
diversity—six bars, then four and four. The Trio js in the 
style of pastoral music—the musette, with its bagpipe drone. 
Again the phrases are freely extended, as the tune wanders 
along in elegant carelessness. 

The finale is a dapper rondo, dancing nimbly. Before the 
last entry of the main tune (two inches in) there is a passage of 
hesitation from which Beethoven perhaps got an idea—that in 
which the strings throw from one to another the two notes 
which open the tune (compare the bars leading into the Vivace 
of the first movement in the 7th). As the theme ends, Haydn 
dovetails into it a reminiscence of the rhythm of the symphony’s 
slow opening, and then whips on to the coda. A lovely little 
work, played with the Vienna people’s superb distinction, and 
not, I hasten to reassure readers, excessively enlarged, in 
this pure-toned recording. 

Wagner hoped to present a piece officially to celebrate the 
victory of Germany in 1870, but he was not wanted. However, 
he wrote and got performed his work, which celebrated at once 
this event, and the glorification of William of Prussia as German 
Emperor. It is built on three ideas, one of which opens and 
closes it. This is found in its compactest form at the end, and 
was intended for unison singing as well as playing—to the words 
‘** Heil, heil dem Kaiser! Konig Wilhelm!” and so on, in 
praise of Arms and the Man. The second tune is based on the 
doh-soh in bar 2 of the first tune, repeated in the bass whilst the 
woodwind gives out (in the same key as the first tune) the second 
subject. Clinching this comes part of “‘ Ein feste Burg.”’ The 
development is free and joyous, leading to the full form of the 
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Kaiser-hymn, an inch and a quarter from the end. These 
grandeurs are splendidly set out, though we fee! at the finish 
that a few more brass hats would quite overwhelm us ; but I 
could do with another orchestra to add the finishing touch. 
One can imagine how upliftingly the audience, in the unison 
song, would do that. W. R. A. 


VIRTUOSO STRING QUARTET 
Quartet (Ravel) (Album Series No. 136) 


C2268 Pts. I and II 
C2269 Pts. III and IV 
C2270 Pts. V and VI 
Pt. VII 
C2271 ee . Borodin 


Miniature score: Durand. 

An analysis of the quartet is supplied with the records. 

Breaks: side 1—to the bottom of page 8; side 2—to the 
end of the first movement; side 3—to page 19, line 4, bar 2 ; 
side 4—to the end oi the scherzo; side 5—to the end of the 
top line, page 29; side 6—to the end of the slow movement; 
side 7—to the end of the quartet. 

One of the learned writers in the Cyclopaedic Survey mentions 
Debussy and Fauré in connexion with this quartet; another 
considers the prevailing influence to have been that of Borodin ; 
for myself, I can never hear the opening of the last movement 
without being reminded of two Finales by Franck (the quintet 
and the Prélude, Aria et Final). The bewildered reader 
may console himself with the reflection that at any rate Ravel 
seems to have a host of celebrated affinities, and with the 
sure knowledge that the composer’s individuality is far too 
remarkable for him to tread laboriously in the footsteps of 
any writer whatsoever. 

The only other recorded version of the quartet with which 
I am acquainted was made for the N.G.S. a few years ago by 
M. Mangeot and his friends, and this, as some readers may 
remember, received the seal of M. Ravel’s approval. But 
from a gramophonic point of view it is now out of date and 
the Virtuoso Quartet have filled an important gap in the 
repertoire. Their playing, as usual, is conscientious and not 
without imagination ; the scherzo is a great success, and the 
slow movement, which always falls to pieces in unskilful hands, 


is cleverly held together. With\a little more subtlety of 
nuance they might have made a t recording ; as it is they 
have made a distinctly good one, 

On my acoustic gramophone I observed that the cello tone, 
excellent in solo passages, was inclined to fade in a tutti when- 
ever the instrument descended into the lower regions. On 
an electric reproducer or radio-gramophone the balance, I 
dare say, would be excellent. A feature of the recording is 
the fidelity with which the numerous high passages on the 
viola are reproduced. 

The records are cheap and strike me as very good value. 
If you are hesitating about purchasing them begin by ordering 
the first record alone. Those who like the Debussy quartet 
will probably enjoy this movement, and if they do, then there 
is every likelihood of them being equally pleased with the 
others. 

The Borodin fragment on the odd side seems to me a bit 
lively for a Nocturne. But it makes delightful music and 
affords an interesting comparison with the Ravel. 

P. L. 


ZANELLI, Renato, Tenor 


Ora e per sempre addio, sante memorie! (Now 

and for ever, good-bye, sacred memories !|— 

DB1439 ** Otello’ (in Italian) Verdi 
Quartet with ROGGIO, PALAI and MASINI— 

| Storm and Entrance of Otello (Cragano ed 

L Esultate)—‘‘ Otello ”’ (in Italian) Verdi 


These pieces ought to be played in opposite order to that 
in which they are here placed. The quartet comes in Act I 
and the Esultate, splendid but short, should not follow but 
precede that wonderful outburst, inspired by Shakespeare- 
Boito, where Otello bids farewell for ever to the “ tranquil 
mind,’* farewell to ‘‘the plumed troop and the big wars, 
That make ambition virtue.’”’” Both are magnificent, and 
Zanelli declaims them magnificently, but it seems to me that 
the concerted choral number must—if they are to be sung 
together at all—be taken first. The EHesultate after the Ora 
e per sempre has the effect of an anti-climax. Anyhow, it is a 
joy to hear them so splendidly given as they are in these 
records. 

H. K. 





The following are the records in the Connoisseur Catalogue 
not included in these reviews. They will be dealt with in the 
November number of THE GRAMOPHONE :— 


CORTIS, Antonio, Tenor 


Che gelida manina (Your tiny hand is frozen)— 
Act I “ Boheme” (in Italian) Puccini 
Salve, dimora (All hail thou dwelling)—Act 3 
** Faust” (in Italian) Gounod 


DB1468 


DUPRE, Marcel, Organist 


Choral Prelude, Pts. I and II (Alexandra Palace 
DA4000{ co ie 


KIPNIS, Alexander, Bass 


Als Bublein klein ander Mutter-Brust (When that 
I was as a tiny boy) “ Merry Wives of 


D2018 Windsor ”’ Nicolai 
Fiinftausend Thaler (Five thousand thaler) ‘‘ Der 
Wildschutz ”’ Lortzing 


LJUNGBERG, Gota, Soprano 

Eines Tages sehen wir (One fine day)—Act 2 
“Madam Butterfly ”’ Puccini 

Als euer Sohn einst fortzog (Mother, you know the 
story) * Cavalleria Rusticana ”’ Mascagni 


SPANI, Hina, Soprano 


E588 Montanesa J. Nin 
El Majo Discreto (The Discreet Lover) Granados 


D2036 
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